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har very Figs on which Philip Dumont. ac- 
ne to the Convention; I preſented myſelf be · 
fore the Committee of General Security. Three days 
after, I obtained a heating. I had reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that ſome members of the Committee were favour- 
ably, others unfavourably, prediſpoſed towards me. 
When I had ended ſpeaking, they were all alike im- 
preſſed with the force and truth of my. defence, —lI 
perceived, that the reign of vice: Was beginning. to 
be renewed among us. 

I was requeſted to commit to 3 5 0 1 bad 
ſaid. I wrote the work which I now preſent to the 
Convention, to the nation, and to poſterit /. 

It has been impoſlible for me to detach. myſelf from 
events. My. wiſh was to write only a. Mader 31 have 
produced almoſt a hiſtory. - _- 1// 1 

This is perhaps the firſt time that the hiſtory of ar an 
abſolute power has been written in the reign, and. 
under the eye of that power.—I have written without 

fear; 


Gu 
ar 3 I have yet to > learn, whether it were withont 
danger. 

Here will be found much detail.—Voltaire fays, 
that contemporaries are greedy of detail; —T ſhall 
add, that even poſterity ſtand in need of it, in or- 
der that they may rightly underſtand the reſults. 

While inſths hui y, 1 was eartcltly cecnpied in 


calming the paſſions. Since, after ſo terribly ravaging 


' ſocial life, they begin to ſubſide, becauſe their 


ſtrength is exhauſted; it would ill have become me 
to write in ſuch a manner as to renew their rage. 
From the whole tenor of this compoſition, there 
refults a grand truth, highly honourable to the Con- 
vention; un highty<conſdlatery to the Nation j—That 


anf Juch infipiated pont, and -deeds g atrecioufly 


criminal foi cvtry ehgint u every ariijice g cor- 
ription has hen employed among ur, by dll the Phrtoers of 

Europe; yet, ther#hay nol ban à man gained to trea- 
fon, out of eiphiHtndred Apreſeftatives of the people: 
We ſhalb aft6nth future times by the horrors which 


the hiſtory of our #ra will«difplay : We thalbaftonith 


them no leſs by the giant-majeſty of our virtues.— 
The unparalleled contraſt between out prineiples and 
our errors, will be abſvlutely incomprehenfble to all 
who have not ſtudied the Philoſophy of the human 
mind. With fewer virtues, and a more accurate lo- 
gie, we might have eſchew rd almoſt all our crimes, 
and all the diſaſters which they have brought upon 


us; it was almoſt always the' abfurd, tat hurried us 


into the horrible." n 


"Joſt 


Gu 


Juſt as I finiſhed the printing of this work, the 
Memoirs of Madame Roland appeared. I have a- 
voided reading them. I was afraid that they might 
oblige me to throw out reproaches againſt the me- 
mory of a woman whoſe death has conſecrated the 
tranſactions of her life. —The time will, no doubt, 
come, when truth ſhall deſcend unveiled amongſt 
us, to judge both the living and the dead. I allow 
myſelf to add but one word here. At leaſt two or 


three of the friends of Madame Roland knew, that 


while ſhe wrote againſt me, I was acting for her. She 
herſelf knew as much. | 
Several Anſwers to this work have been already an- 


nounced. Even before ſeeing it, the reſolution has * 


been taken to refute it. The more they write, ſo much 
the more will the truth be diſplayed in full detail, 
and in all its luſtre. - The being thus in readineſs to 
write, is an engagement not to proſcribe. 


Some ſay that the impreſſion of this pamphlet coſts 


me twenty thouſand livres. Others fay that it brings 


me twenty thouſand. —It coſts me nothing; and I re- a 
ceive nothing for it. I have given the manuſcript in 


a preſent to J. J. Smits. 
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ACCOUNT OF MY CONDUCT 
IN 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 
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HUMILIS res eft flultitia, abiecta, ſordida, ſervitis, mul. 
tis affettibus et Sæviss luis ſubiecta. Hos tam graves dominos, 
interdum alternis imperantes, interdum pariter, dimittit a te ſa- 
pientia; quiz ſola libertas eſt. Una ad hanc fert via, et ui- 
dem redta. Non aberrabis ; vade certo gradu. Si vis tibi 
omnia ſubjicere, te ſubjice Rationi. 


A MIND unſteady, and unenlightened by ſound reaſon, is ne- 


ceſſarily low, mean, baſe, ſervile, and ſubje& to a multitude of 


cruelly imperious paſſions. From the tyranny of theſe paſ- 
ſions, which ſometimes lord it over one another, and ſome- 
times with conſenting influence, exerciſe their impotent ſway 
over the better part of the mind, aur W1sDow alone, 
can ſet us free: And to be thus free, is the only Genuine 


LIBERTY we can know. There is but one ſtraight road to 


this. March ſteadily onward ; and you cannot go aſtray. 
Would you ſubject all other things to ra Then, firſt 
ſubject yourſelf to REAsox. | | 


Have no perſonal acquaintance with Philip Du- 
mont, the Repreſentative of the People, by whom 
1 was denounced to the National Convention, at their 
meeting on the igth day of Wind-Month (March 
9. 1795). His denunciation is to me a proof, that 


he has much leſs knowledge of me. I might there- 


A fore 


(47 
fore reaſonably reproach him with want of candour : 1 
fhall, however, offer him nothing but thanks, the fin- 


cereſt thanks. When heinous and abſurd calumnies 


are univerſally circulated, by men ſo notoriouſly baſe, 
that to reply to them were infamy; thanks are then 
due to any man of reſpectable character, who, being 
ſo far impoſed upon by thoſe. calumnies, as to adopt 
and repeat them in formal accufation ; ſo digniſies them, 
by making them his own, that the perſon accuſed may 


enter upon his defence without diſhonour. 


In a revolution in which there have been ſo many 
ſucceſſive revolutions, 4 perſon might well be free 


from guilt, and yet be unable to produce deciſive 


proofs of innocence. I can evince my innocence by 
a thouſand proofs ; ſome of which I have preferved 
at the riſk of my life. by expoſing myſelf more near- 
ly than before, to that ſtroke of death which long 
hung over my head. 

Befote the Revolution, I was known to the Public, 
in the character of a ran or LETTER S. During the 
Revolution, I have been A Member of the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly ; Miniſter of Juſtice and of Internal Affairs; 
Commiſſary of Public Inſtruction. 

Our Men of Letters have not all perifhed. I call 
upon thoſe who yet ſurvive, to teſtify what was the 
tenor of my literary life. I ſpent it almoſt wholly in the 
country, far from contention and cabal, in the unre- 
mitting proſecution of thoſe ſtudies in which I delight- 
ed. Although, perhaps, not without ſome claim to 
the uſual diſtinctions and rewards of literary merit; 

yet 
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yet I belonged to no academy, I enjoyed no r. 
ſion. 


In the Conſtituent Aſſembly, I rarely . as a 


ſpeaker ; but I was, at the ſame time, a daily writer in 


the Paris Journal. That paper, while I wrote in it, 
had a multitude of violent enemies. But all who were 
enemies to it, were hoſtile to the Revolution, Me, 
thoſe men will never forgive. They may be recon- 
ciled to ſuch writers, as with a prudential diſcretion in 
their moral conduct and opinions, have diſcovered only 
contracted views of the nature of liberty: They may 
find in their hearts, an excuſe for writers who have 
trumpeted forth Equality, with a degree of extrava- 
gance, that has proved fatal to it : But they never will 
pardon him, who, with perfect ſanctity of moral action 
and ſentiment, has taught the moſt O_o e | 
of Liberty and Equality. 

In the Conftituent Aſſembly, I was never — 
ſecretary, nor member of any committee. It was al- 
lowed, that I wanted not abilities and information: 
It may therefore be inferred, that I ſhould not have 


gone without one or another of thoſe envied diſtinc- 


tions, if I had not wanted ambition, and avoided in- 
termeddling in intrigue. 

When I ceaſed to be a member of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, I at the fame time ceaſed from writing the 
Paris Journal The choice of a ſucceſſor in the Jour- 
nal, was left to myſelf ; and I named Condorcet. 1 
well knew, that he would greatly ſurpaſs my abilities, 


as a writer: But I knew alſo, that he would maintain 


and propagate the principles which I had advanced. 
A 2 In 
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In the month of April, in the year 1792, I went to 


England, in the train of our ambaſſador. Being an 


Ex. conſtituent, I could not then ſuſtain any public cha- 
racter. I, however, performed ſome n for pag 


1 refuſed all ſalary. _ 


It was at the commencement of the war, when 
France, on all hands betrayed, ſeemed to be already cut 
off from every proſpect of ſucceſs. With the news of 
the misfortunes of our armies, there was circulated at 
London, a proclamation by the governors of Belgium, 
in which the principles and events of our Revolution, 
were ſhockingly miſrepreſented; yet in fo artfub a 
manner, as to impoſe eaſily upon perſons who are in- 
clined to judge of a Revolution, more by its imme- 


diate effects, than by thoſe which it promiſes, at a due 


diſtance of time, to produce. To that proclamation, 


I Vrote an anſwer. My manuſcript was tranſlated in- 


to Engliſn; and the tranſlation printed. Upon my 
return to France, in the month of June, I had the 
original printed at Paris. It had extraordinary ſuc- 


eeſs both in England and France; which I now re- 


member with pleaſure, not ſo much becauſe the piece 
was mine, as becauſe it was uſeful to my country. 

In the month of September following, when the 
eleckors of France, were to nominate new repreſen- 
tatives; Louvet, who by his paper called The Centinel, 
had for ſome time exerciſed an happy influence upon 
public opinion, inſerted my name among the names 
of a few patriots whom he recommended to the choice 
of che electors of Paris. Marat, who then poſted up, 
on every conſpicuous place in the city, hand- bills ex- 
NA n citing | 


1 

citing the people to maſſacre; in reply to Louvet, ſtig · 
matized me as a RoyaLisT IN DISGUISE. It is well 
known, how terrible, and how ſurely executed, Ma- 
rat's edicts of proſcription then were. I made no ac- 
knowledgements to Louvet, with the expreſſion of 
whoſe eſteem, my heart was, nevertheleſs, ſenſibly af- 
fected: To Marat, IL made no reply, as he might eaſily 
procure me to be aſſaſſinated, eren he could not 
injure my character. = 1 1 

For two or three years before this period, my ſtu- 
dies had been occaſionally employed upon the Art 
of conftrudting. ſociety; the Repreſentative ſyſtem ; the 
Beſt form for a republican government among a great 
people, My peculiar views of theſe ſubjects, appear- 
ed to me of ſome importance; being the reſults of 
long and earneſt ſtudy, and of ſtri& analytical in- 
veſtigation. I thought them new and true; and 1 ; 
was ſure, that they were my own. After the 10th of ig 
Auguſt, all that I defired'in the world, was leiſure in 
retirement, to arrange thoſe ideas into a ſyſtem, and 
to write them out, that I might then ſubmit them to 
be conſidered by the nation and its repreſentatives. 
But, to a man without fortune, the moſt difficult of 
all things is retirement. He is obliged to live on in 
the world; becauſe he cannot otherwiſe make pro- 
viſion for the paſſing day. No misfortune has ever 
more grievouſly oppreſſed my heart with deſpair, that 
bittereſt of all ſentiments, which totally unnerves the 
energies of the mind, and makes a blank of all its fa- 
culties. © I opened my mind to Condorcet, who had 
acceſs to the Committees of Government, and to the Exe- 

| 3 cutivs 
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cutive Council, Condorcet applied himſelf to pro- 
cure me ſome commiſſion in the public ſervice, that 
might afford me leiſure for the perfection of my plan. 
In the mean time, I accepted the care of compiling 
the article, Convention, in the National Gazette. The 
accounts which it contained of the firſt ions of the 
Convention, were written by me. And, if any per- 
ſon ſhall now pleaſe to examine them, he will find, 
that I wrote of things and of men, with that indepen- 
dence of mind, and that ſcrupulous regard to veracity, 
which never fail to gain a perſon bitter enemies, and 
to make his friends, cold and indifferent. 

On the gth of October, I was nominated Miniſter 
of Juſtice, I owed my appointment to that place, 
chiefly to Condorcet, Rabaut de St neee, and 
Briſſot. 


It was to me, a real misfortune, to be thus obliged 
to forego my hopes of retirement to ſolitary ſtudy. 
But I have ever thought, that an honeſt citizen has no 
right to make his own terms with the republic ; but 
onght to ſerve as ſhe pleaſes, not as he chuſes : And 
that, to refuſe a public employment, unleſs one feel 
one's ſelf unfit for it, is a cowardly deſertion of the 
polt of a citizen. I therefore devoted myſelf to offi- 
cial duties, which were adverſe to all my favourite in- 
clinations, which broke through all my accuſtomed 
habits of life, and which interrupted the ſecret con- 
verſe of my mind with itſelf, I was thus expoſed to 
be hurried along in that tempeſt of paſſions, of which 
I had reſolved to be rather the victim than the engine. 
I felt my intrepidity exalted by this conſcious exertion 

5 of 
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of it; but, my heart was, at the ſame time, not free 
from ſome melancholy preſages of the future. Ac- 
cepting the place of Miniſer, I gave up every thing 
that was dear to me: And Ang more than ten 
eee pages of a book, I did not 
write ten lines, that related not to public events, and 
my official duties. 

I had paid tao much attention to what was paſſing 
on the great ſtage of public buſineſs, not to diſcern, 
that a grand trial of ſtrength, was about to take place 
between the two ſides of the National Convention. I 
was too well acquainted with the charaQer of party- 
ſpirit, as it is exhibited in the hiſtory of republics an- 
cient and modern, not to know, that parties ſeeking : 
each other's oyerthrow, are accuſtomed to accuſe one 
another of perfidy to the commonyealth. ' I kney, 
that ſuch accuſations, though falſe, generally obtain 
credit; that diſlike is uſually generated by difference 
in opinion; ſuſpicion of guilt, by diſlike ; guilt itſelf, 
by the malignity of ſuſpicion. Taught by the ſpirit 
of my ſtudies, to regard every thing as doubttul, that 
was not demonſtrated by the eyidence of unqueſtion- 
able facts; and holding the office of Minifter of | 
Juſtice ; I vowed in my heart, to poiſe the balance in 
my hands, with unbiaſſed equity, and rather to die, 
than ſuffer prejudice or paſhan to incline it to either 
ſide. 

Here, however, I cannot help acknowledging one 
truth, which, aſter the events that have ſince happened, 
and the clamours raiſed againſt me, will exceedingly 
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ſurpriſe ſome people, yet will fo furpriſe ane yt 
thoſe to whom I am utterly unknown. | 
Had I been diſpoſed to favour one fide of the Con- 
vention more than the other, it was the right fide that 
would have had my partiality. Many of the members 
belonging to that ſide, were my acquaintance and 
friends. On the Jef? /ide of the houſe, I had not one 
friend, and but few of my acquaintance. The politi- 
cal opinions, the characters, the language of the mem- 
bers on the right fide, were, beſides, much more con- 
genial to my character, my opinions, and my language, 
than thoſe of their opponents. I faw not a ſingle in- 
| dividual among them, for whom I had the ſlighteſt diſ- 
like, or of whom J could ſuppoſe that he had any 
diſlike to me. On the let fide, 1 faw many whom I 
could not view without averſion and horrors and 
who could not behold me without uneaſineſs. 
Such were my private REG AR DS: But private RE- 
' GARD is not to regulate the conduct of a man in pu- 
blic employment. | 
I was perſuaded, that on the 1% fide, there was an 
incomparably greater number of upright, well-mean- 
ing citizens, than of bad men ; that, even thoſe who 
breathed nothing but fury, the moſt frantic, and the 
moſt dangerous to the Republic, conceived their fury 
to be eſſentially ſerviceable to the common-weal; that 
there might be ſome dark and bloody-minded men, 
but there was not one traitor among them ; that the 
paſſions | of ſuch men were rather to be foothed, than 
exaſperated. Soothing them, in the mean time; we 
wicht thus await, as it appeared to me, the proper 
ſeaſon 


* 
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ſeaſon when a wiſe conſtitution, and a vigorous go- 
vernment ſhould,” hereafter,” afford due means for 
curbing them. By irritating them, we ſhould only 
| imitate their licentious example, add to their in- 
fluence, and their extravagance, and thus retard, or 
loſe for ever, the happy moment for the inſtitution of 
a form of government, at once wiſe and great; a go- 
vernment, ſuch as might, with all the powers of the 
Republic, protect the ſecurity of individuals, and the 
liberty of the nation, equally againſt the intrigues of 
ambitious demagogues, and the turbulent fury of 
the multitude. It appeared to me, that party-ſpirit 
was much leſs dangerous to the public intereſts; in the 
National Repreſentatives, than in a Miniſter; becauſe 
the opinions of the Repreſentative, find oppoſite opi- 
nions and paſſions to claſh and contend with them; 
but executive force meets with no ee ue; to 
reſiſt and diſarm its violence. 5 
Theſe were the diſpoſitions of mind, in respect to 
party, which I uniformly diſcovered in the National 
Convention, whenever I was favoured there with per- 
miſſion to deliver my ſentiments. That favour I de- 
ſerved from both ſides, equally; becauſe my opinions 
were alike impartial to both; and becauſe, amid 
that tumult of paſſions which threatened the ruin of 
the Republic and of France, I was heartily perſuaded, 
that the moſt paſſionate and the moſt general ſenti- 
ment, among men of all parties, was love, enthuſiaſtic 
love for the commonwealth. 
The firſt occaſion on which there de any 
thing to diminiſh the common favour of both parties 
| toward 
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toward me, was, immediately after I had made a ſpeech 
in the Convention, upon a queſtion that obliged me 
to review the merits of the tranſaQions of the 2d and 
3d days of September. I ſpoke, amid an uproar of 
paſſion, that was naturally excited by the ſubjects on 
which I touched, Scarcely could 1 obtain a hearing 
to the end of my diſcourſe ; what I ſaid was ill under- 
ſtood. The ſpeech was, howeyer, printed by order of 
the Convention, upon a motion by Ducos ; who, even 
while I ſpoke, had fully apprebended my ſentiments, 
with which his own accorded ; and who defended 
them with the moſt flattering approbation, againſt the 
angry contempt of thoſe who firſt miſinterpreted, and 
then outrageouſly exploded them. After it was print- 
ed, even they who taok it up with prepoſſeſſions againſt 
it, ſoon ſaw and confeſſed their error. But hatred, 
and diſingenuous malignity took hold of that momen- 
tary error, of that falſe impreſſion caught amid tumul- 
tyous uproar : and upon it is founded, even at this 
day, one of their moſt atrocious and abſurd accuſations 
againſt me. | 

They ſay,—for I am obliged to repeat their calumny 
—they ſay that I made an apology for the maſſacres 
of the 2d and 3d of September. They ſay ſo! For- 
getting that my ſpeech was printed ; and that the 
whole edition has not been conſumed by thoſe flames 
of perſecution which haye been maliciouſſy kindled 
againſt myſelf. They ſay ſo! Not conſidering that I 
have it in my power, again to ſubmit this miſrepre- 
ſented ſpeech to the examination of all France, and 
thus to turn againſt them, the abhorrence juſtly due to 


every 
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every apologiſt of the maſſacres of the ad and 3d of 
September. What an accurſed affeQion is malice ! 
for a few moments of gratification, it 3 not to 
incur eternal infamy ! 
Frenchmen ! and you, legiflators and 8 
tives of France! Conſider, that juſtice done to thoſe 


who have adminiſtered public offices with irreproach- 
able diligence and integrity ; and juſtice executed up- 
on thoſe who have been culprits in public employ- 
ment; will ever be the ſureſt, nay the only ſafeguard 
of legal authority, of public virtue, and of all the 
bleſſings of ſocial life. I wiſh to ſubmit my conduct 
to the ſevereſt examination of you by whoſe appoint- 
ment, and under whoſe eye I exerciſed functions of the 
moſt important nature, I hear from every quarter, 
claims of indulgence for the errors of the great days 
of the Revolution. I know the reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
Indulgence : I am willing to grant it to others; but 
I claim it not for myſelf. Let me ſtate the maxims 
which I deſire not to extend with ſeverity to others, 
but by which I wiſh my own conduct to be rigorouſly 
tried. The law the moſt deeply engraven in my heart, 
is that which enjoins the duties of melting humanity, 
as ſacred above all others that are incumbent upon 
man. We are men, before we can be members of a 
republic. A republic is excellent for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe in it, the rights of humanity are reſpected, 
and the heart of man is awakened to feel the ſacred 
emotions of compaſſion and mercy. If then, upon 
any pretence whatever; if, under the pretext of care 
for the Republic and the Revolution; I have ever ſpo- 

ken, 


4 
ken. —I do not ſay, with praiſe, — but with indiffer- 
ence, without horror, —of the effuſion of human 
blood; then let my head fall on the ſcaffold by the 
ſword of the law; nay, what I much more dread, let 
your vengeance purſue me to the 3 and condemn 
my memory to endleſs exec ratio. 
When I ſpoke of the tranſactions of the 2d 055 "i 
days of September, before the repreſentatives of 
France; it was more than two months after thoſe 
maſſacres had been perpetrated. The legiſlſative aſ- 
ſembly had been unable to prevent either thoſe, or the 
maſſacres at Verſailles; and had taken no ſteps to- 
ward puniſhing them. The National Convention 
which ſucceeded it, had obſerved the ſame ſilence. 
The courts of juſtice remained mute and inactive: 
The whole nation was, as it were, ſtruck ſpeechleſs 
with horror. Through all the reſt of Europe, indeed, 
loud was the cry of indignant ſhuddering humanity : 
but the voice of Europe was not then heard in France. 
Roland alone, in the legiſlative aſſembly, and on the 
3d of September, had hinted an opinion of diſappro- 
bation, but without founding any motion upon it. 
The horrors of thoſe days of flaughter, ſeemed to be, 
with one conſent, buried in filence, which, however, 
could neither hide, nor efface them. N 
When a national aſſembly, inveſted with unlimited 
power, acted, nevertheleſs, with ſuch extreme caution; 
it was not, ſurely, for a miniſter to exerciſe leſs. The 
point, therefore, which I was to diſcuſs in my diſ- 
courſe, was not, could not be; * Whether the authors of 


the maſſacres of the ad and 3d of September, ſhould 
nag (6 be 
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be proſecuted to puniſhment?” Whatever as to 
that, might be my ſentiments as a man, or my opi- 
nion as a miniſter; theſe I was to confine within my 
own breaſt, and to hide in the ſame ſilence which was 
univerſally obſerved by others. | 

But out of the circumſtances of thoſe ad and 34 
days of September, there aroſe a different queſtion; 
concerning which it was impoſſible for a Minifter of 
Juſtice to remain filent ; and — the National 
Aſſembly alone could decide. 

In all the priſons, the authors of the EY had 
ſet at liberty a number of thoſe priſoners whom they 
did not put to death. Virtue herſelf, if ſuſpected to 
have been born in a ca/le, or to have ever miniſtered 
at the altar, found no favour in their eyes. But, the 
robber and the aſſaſſin, if there were no other crimes 
imputed to them, were counted patriots, and were re⸗ 
ſtored to the freedom, and the protection of their 
n. | on 

A number of theſe wretches, after ſuffering FIR fore. 
ral days and nights, more than the agonies of death, 
had iſſued from the priſons, through the midſt of blood 
and ſlaughter. They were recognized in the ſtreets 
and public ſquares: and the Commiſſary from the 
Executive power, aſſiſtant in the criminal court for 
the department ef Paris, wrote to me on this ſubject, 
as follows. | 

Ihe court are wk at 2 loſs to determine, what 
part they ought to take, in reſpect to the priſoners 
© who have made their eſcape. from confinement, in 
$ 1 of the EvenTs of the 2d and zd of 
4 September 


( 14 ) 
as September laſt. Many of them were to have 8 | 
« brought to trial in the ſeſſion of this month. Numbers 
ce of them are to be met with, in the ſtreets of Paris. 
% Ought they to be taken into cuſtody ? Ate they to 
ce be outlawed for contumacy ? Or, is the whole af- 
« fair to be paſſed over in filence ?” 

Theſe were the only queſtions put to myſelf; the 
only queſtions that I had to offer to the Convention; 
the only ones, toward the ſolution of which I had 1 
propoſition to make. 

And yet, it has been believed, or, ee propaga- 
ted by thofe who did not believe it, that I attempted 
to diſcuſs the queſtion, * Whether or not the authors 
of the maſſacres of the ad and 3d days of Septem- 
<« ber, ſhould be proſecuted and puniſhed ?”—and, 
after excuſing, and even warmly applauding thoſe 
maſſacres; concluded with propoſing, that their authors 
ſhould be allowed to enjoy in peace, the fruits of their 
crimes. 

Concerning this point, no inquiry had been put to 
me. I could have no pretence for handling it. Yet 
is this the point which I am ſaid to have diſcuſſed with 
a ſpirit of atrocious inhumanity and injuſtice. 

Obſerve the language employed by the commiſlary, 
in ſpeaking of what paſſed on the ad and 3d days of 
September. He uſes the word EvenTs, which is ap- 
plicable alike to glorious, and to mournful incidents, 
to virtuous acts, and to deeds of deſperate wickedneſs. 
He ſpecifies no quality of thoſe EvenTs which might, 
in any degree, indicate his own ſentiments of them. 
This I do not take notice of, in order to throw blame 
upon 


( 


upon the commiſſary. God forbid, I ſhould ! I ſtate it 
thus particularly, only to evince what was, at that 
time, the tone of public opinion, concerning tranſac- 
tions to which nobody durſt apply a characteriſtic epi- 
ther ; and becauſe what I myſelf ſaid, will be more 
juſtly eſtimated, when brought into compariſon with 
what others dared not to ſay. 

- But, did I utter any thing to ſhock humanity, in 
ſpeaking upon thoſe queſtions, which, as Om of 


Fuſtice, I was obliged to propoſe ? 
Unfortunately for me, thoſe queſtions were | then 


ned to the public mind. The events which gave 
riſe to them, were unheard-of in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. I had no path marked out to guide me, amid 
thoſe rocks and quickſands of jarring intereſts, opi- 
nions, and paſſions, through which I was forced to 
paſs. I laid down certain principles. Theſe, not be- 
ing familiar, happened to give offence, 

I ſhall now ſtate the ſubſtance of what I then 
ſaid. 

As it was requiſite to take the queſtion reſpeQing 
the priſoners who had been ſet at liberty, in the point 
of view the leſt favourable for them, upon the ſup- 
poſition that they were guilty ; I divided them into 
two claſſes. In the former, I included all ſuch as 
might be ſappoſed guilty, only of trivial faults. In the 
ſecond claſs, I comprehended thoſe whoſe crimes might 
be of a more heinous nature; ſuch as nume | 
ing, robbery, murder. | 

I did not dwell much upon the conſideration of what 
degree 225 uy or ſeverity, it might be proper to 
I our 
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ſhew to the former of theſe claſſes. The horrors of 
the maſſacres which they had witneſſed, and in which 
they had nearly periſhed, were a puniſhment an hun- 
dred times more terrible, -than any that juſtice could 
have inflicted upon them. And fince the' juſtice and 
power of the nation had not availed to ſave them from 
ſufferings which they had not deſerved; the leſt 
thing that could now be done for them, was, to par. 
don them thoſe {lighter puniſhments to which they 
might before have been juſtly condemned... | 
The queſtion concerning the liberated priſoners of 
the ſecond claſs, was of more difficult diſcuſſion. | 
To me, the very name of Aſaſſin, has ever been ſo 
odious and ſhocking, that, when I came to ſpeak of 
them, I could ſay in their favour, nothing in my own 
name, or as Miniſter of Juſtice. A feeling of inward 
horror, which I could not overcome, ſuggeſted to me 
the idea of making the two claſſes appear, as it were 
in the preſence of our legiſlators ; and of making them 
plead, each their cauſe, in ſuch language as might 
be beſt fitted, ſuitably to the circumſtances of their 
reſpective guilt, to move in their favour, the compaſ- 
ſion, and obtain the mercy of their country. The fol- 
lowing words were put into the mouth of the crimt- 
nals of the ſecond claſs. e | 
* Our crime is the moſt atrocious that man can 
ee commit againſt man: And to it your laws have 
_ < affigned the ultimate puniſhment of death. But 
what is it conſtitutes the puniſhment of death? Is it 
the fatal ſtroke that cuts the thread of life? No, it 
is the tremendous” anticipation which muſters its 
[ e terrors, 


. | 

« terrors, which announces, which diſplays its preſenceg 
« tq the being ſtill glowing with life, and trembling 
« with keen ſenſation. The pain of death conſiſts altos - 
« gether in its terrors ; and its terrors go before it. 
With the mortal ſtroke, they vaniſh all. This pu- 
« niſhment we have already ſuffered. Some of us 
« for hours, others for whole days, have ſeen our- 
4 ſelves environed with its moſt tremendous horrors. 
« For ſeveral days, we ſuffered all the agonies of diſſo- 
« lution. Will you renew them to us? Citizens Legiſ- 
ce lators, there have been, there are even among your- 
<« ſelyes, men who think that the puniſhment of death is 
5 too ſevere, that it makes human nature ſhrink and 
e ſuffer too much, ever to be juſtly inflicted by ſociety. 
<« If then the right of pronouncing but for once, the ſen- 
< tence of death upon a wretched criminal, be, at beſt; 
* doubtful; can you, in juſtice, make us twice under- 
go all its bitterneſs ? Even under the old eſtabliſh- 
ment, of which every law was an inſult, and a cala - 
< mity to a great part of the human race; of which the 
ce criminal code was, in many inſtances, ferocious, as if 
<« it had been dictated by demons; yet, even under that 
“ eſtabliſhment, if it ever happened, that a condemned 
« criminal died not by the execution of his ſentence, his 
< life was ſpared. Law and juſtice aſked nothing more 
e of the man, on whom the executioner had done his 
** part. Altho' ſurviving, he was regarded, as having 
< ſuffered death, as beginning life anew, as being, in 
** ſome ſort, another man. Citizens, you are the Legiſ- 
<< lators of a great Republic, and at this moment our 
* judges; Can you condemn us to undergo. the ut- 

8 B moſt 
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ec moſt rigour of your laws; WHILE NOT A WORD 18 
*g OF THOSE, who, before they ſet us at liberty, 
4 made us endure all the agonies of death; who diſ- 
, © miſſed us from priſon through ſtreams of blood, 
« which they ſhed before our eyes? No, it is impoſ- 
* ſible, that you ſhould wound juſtice and humanity, 
hy exhibiting a contraſt, in ſuch direct oppoſition to their 
&« Jaws. YOU WILL BURY IN OBLIVION, ALL OR No- 
« THING. Juſtice herſelf ſometimes requires us. to 
ce throw a velt over her too piercing eyes. The moſt 
« virtuous of nations, have ſet an example of this.“ 
Such was the language of apology and ſupplication, 
which I put intothe mouths of the liberated priſoners of 
this ſecond claſs. Their petition was founded ſolely 
on the conſideration, that they had already undergone 
pains and penalties fully adequate to their guilt. 
While I introduced them ſpeaking for themſelves, 
I avoided the neceſſity of explaining my own private 
judgment upon their caſe. But I now ſcruple not to 
avow, that, of the reaſons which I made them urge, 
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fome appeared to me abſolutely invincible. 1 

I was then, and I ſtill am, thoroughly perſuaded, 3 
that National Juſtice owes its inviolable protection to 1 
all priſoners, however criminal, until the moment at AF 
which it ordains the execution of the puniſhment to 3 
which it condemns them: That where it could not if 
protect, it ought to forego its right of puniſhing : Y 
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That thoſe lives which it could not fave from being 
long cruelly menaced by the knife of the aſſaſſin, — 
thoſe it ought at Teſt to deliver from the axe of the 
executioner: That, "Doug. itſelf in fault, it ſhould 
N make 
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make ſome ſort of ſn for its weakneſs, by 
its mercy. 

Far from being aſhamed of theſe ſentiments, far 
from fearing leaſt they diſgrace my life, my admini- 
ſtration, or my memory; I find a ſatisfaction in re- 
peating them here, as the beſt emanations of my pureſt 1 
reaſon, and of whatever is good and benignant in my 
heart. Ye juſt and good men; you who do honour 
to mankind, by the intereſt which- you take in their 
welfare; you who reverence humanity and pity, as 
tender and pious affections! S ay, have I pained or 
offended you by theſe ſentiments, the natural effuſions 
of my heart, — by my proclivity to melting, ſympa- 
thetic emotion, when I think of the ſufferings and ſor- 
rows of man upon the earth ? 

But all extremes are evil. The ſeverities of focial 
order, often originate in its beneficence. And, that com- 
paſſionate diſpoſition which is the moſt amiable qua- 
lity in any private character, may produce very unfor- 
tunate effects upon the conduct of a man in public 
authority. a | 

But, did I conſult private affection, in preference 
to my official duties? Did I ſeek to exerciſe milder hu- 
manity, than is conſiſtent with the firm impartiality 
neceflary to a Miniſter of Juſtice? | 

Alas! it was not I that was to give the decree for 
which I applied. Had I even been hurried too far 

by confiderations of humanity, before the Legiſlators 
of a great nation; was this an indiſcretion of a nature 
to merit no indulgence from this Nation; and from 

its Legiſlators ? | 
B 2 But 
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Yet even this fault I did not commit. 

| After making due allowance for what juſtice feem- 
ed to owe, in circumſtances fo extraordinary, to the 
claims of nature and humanity ; I paid no leſs reſpect 
to its obligations to maintain the ſecurity of ſocial life. 
The ſame voice which ſpoke ſo powerfully to my heart, 
in behalf of wretches whoſe ſufferings had been fo 
great, - the ſacred voice of humanity—cried to me 
with yet more impreſſive accents ; that men whoſe 
bands have been once polluted by ſhedding the blood 
of their brethren, have, by that aQ, put off, for as 
much as in them lay, the very ſemblance of humanity ; 
have extinguiſhed the beſt feelings of nature in their 
hearts; and that the man has been, in ſome ſort, mur- 
dered in the aſſaſſin's own breaſt, as well as in the 
perſon ho has fallen by his hand. Were it even 
true, ſaid I ro myfelf, that they had ſuffered from re- 
morſe, enough to bring them back to virtue ; yet, ſo- 
eiety ſtill ſhudders at the remembrance of their crime, 
and cannot deſcend into the depths of their ſouls, there 
to behold the tortures eternally inflicted by the vulture- 
fangs of that inward tormentor. 

Upon this conſideration of the public ingereſt, which 
is the firſt law of ſocial life, and which demands every 
facrifice, becauſe it confers every benefit ; I propoſed, 
although to ſpare this ſecond claſs of liberated pri- 
ſoners from the puniſhment of death, yet ſtill to ſub- 
ject them 1o the mitigated ſentence of franſportation. . 

I, at the fame time, offered to ſubmit to the exami- 
nation of the Committees of the Convention, a new 
plan 


62 
plan for the tranſportation of eriminals who ſhould be 
condemned to undergo this puniſhment. 

In making this offer, I had two objects in view. 
One of theſe was proper to be then made known; 
and it I explained. It was, to procure fuch a re- 
gulation of the puniſhment of tranſportation; that one 
nation might no longer rid itſelf of its criminals, by 
tranſporting them into the midſt of other nations ; or 
puniſh old crimes by the commiſſion of new. 

My other purpoſe I wiſhed to keep fecret. It was 
confined to my own breaſt, which it cheered with a 
dear, though ſilent hope. 93 

At the very moment of its origin, I faw the French 
Republic threatened with that party-ſpirit, and thoſe 
colliſions of rival factions, by which all republics 
have ever been internally waſted, and polluted with 
their own blood. But I was of opinion, that, if a great 
and fkilful plan for puniſhment by tranſportation could 
be previouſly eſtabliſhed ; the victors in our party- 
conteſts, might be induced to content themſelves with 
the tranſportation of their vanquiſhed opponents; that 
the ſtriking uncertainty of political fortune, might 
hinder our wars of opinion from being always pur- 
ſued to bloodſhed; that the blood ſtreaming on our 
ſcaffolds would not continue to excite, from genera- 
tion to generation, an unquenchable thirſt of blood; 
that, from among thoſe moral ſtorms, which generate 
energy and elevation of ſoul, we might remove the 
ſufferings and dangers that produce a ſavage darkneſs 
and ferocity of ſpirit ; that, humanity thus reſpected, 
even amid the fury of party-hatreds, might hence be- 
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come the moſt habitual and inextinguiſhable ſentiment ® 

in the heart of every citizen of France. Alas! theſe 4 

were my fond Kong ane views; what followed, we all 2 
know. 

Had I been inveſted with the character of a Legiſla- 
tor, I ſhould perhaps have propoſed and diſcuſſed dif- 
ferent queſtions As Miniſter of Juſtice, I was obli- 
ged to-confine myſelf to theſe two, of which I have 

here reviewed the diſcuſſion. I even evaded, with care, 

thoſe other ſubjects of examination, which, in every 

part of my diſcourſe, 1 themſelves upon my no- 
tice. . Tak 

I may, however, obſerve, that TEE and once e only, | 

„ and this in that part of my ſpeech in which I intro- 

. duced the liberated priſoners ſpeaking for themſelves, 8 

lt | and pleading not the cauſe of the Public, but their 

| ul own; I put into their mouths, ſome words alluding 

1 to the general ſilence which had been obſerved with 

1 reſpect to the perpetrators. of the maſſacres Let the 

. reader again caſt his eye upon thoſe words! They are 

[lik |, printed in Italic characters. Whether do they ſeem 

= to beſpeak my approbation, or my ſhrinking abhor- 

rence of thoſe maſſacres? _ 

'F obſerve farther, that after putting into the mouths 

of 'the liberated priſoners, theſe words; vou WILL 

BURY ALL IN OBLIVION, ALL, oR NOTHING; I pro- 

ceeded to ſuggeſt im my own name, that all ſhould not 

be buried in oblivion : but that the ſecond clais of the 

liberated priſoners ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment of 

tranſportation. And this propoſal I founded upon a 

perſuaſion, that ſociety could never deem itſelf per- 

ö fectly 
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feQly ſecure, while it retained in its boſom, men wha 
had perpetrated ſuch enormous crimes. | 

Since, then, keeping in view the two alternatives 
propoſed in name of thoſe priſoners ; I aſked, howe- 
ver, no complete amneſty for them : It is natural to 
infer, that I wiſhed not an amneſty to the ſavage guilt 
of the wretches who had ſet them at liberty, after ma- 
king them undergo the agonies of a thouſand deaths. 
Since 1 judged that, for only one murder, already ex- 
piated by ſuch length of ſuffering z ſtill the puniſhment 
of tranſportation ought to be inflicted: can it be ima- 
gined, that I ſhould deſire indulgence and mercy to 
aſſaſſins who had employed ſeveral days and nights 
ſucceſſively in the butchery of the uncondemned, and 
had not as yet been viſited even with the fear of 
puniſhment? If my heart earneſtly re-echoed the 
voice of all Nature, crying aloud, that the man 
who has even once, with murderous hand, ſhed the 
blood of man, muſt ever after be, to the ſociety with- 
in which he has perpetrated this crime, an object of 
horror and diſtruſt: How, then, was it poſſible to 
avoid believing, that I regarded with no leſs horror and 
averſion, a band of monſters, whoſe hands had been 
polluted with ſuch a profuſion of innocent blood? 

Theſe conſequences were all too direct and obvious, 
not to occur forcibly to the hearers of my ſpeech. I was 
forbidden to ſpeak, Yet, I had ſaid enough to make 
my ſentiments ſufficiently underſtood by all who did 
not obſtnately miſapprehend them. 

It was in vain. What I truly thought, and what was 
ſo clearly implied in the language of my ſpeech ; that 

B 4 they 
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they would not underſtand. From my words they 
ſtrove to draw inferences, forced and falſe, wholly fo- 
reign to my intentions, and formally contradicted by 
the tenor of what J advanced. 

Already, the attentive reader of this narrative, may 
have found in it, more than once, matter for ſurpriſe. 
But his mind will be moved by what immediately fol- 
| lows, to a degree of aſtoniſhment from which he will 

not eaſily recover it. 

Thoſe maſſacres, perpetrated | in the midſt of a great 
city, of a people immenſely numerous, of a multitude 
of Conſtituted Authorities, had been repreſented by me, 
as ariſing unavoidably from the tumults, the diſturb- 
ances, the convulſions of ſociety, which are ever in- 
ſeparable from a great inſurrection. And it was hence 
foncluded, that, having highly praiſed the inſurrec. 


tion, I muſt, of courſe, mean to extend the ſame praiſe 
to the malkkcres. 


abſurdities. But, it is Hay painful to be com- 
pelled to juſtify one's ſelf againſt imputations ſo falſe, 
of guilt ſo atrocious. Is this my reward for all the 
good I ſought to do, for the little which I was ſo for- 
tunate, as aQually to accompliſh ? 

But here, at leſt, my own perſonal defence muſt be 
connected with grand objects, and important intereſts ; 
with the neceſſary illuſtration of the circumſtances of 
an ra, at once the moſt glorious, and the moſt diſ- 

raceful in the whole revolution ; with the no leſs ne- 
ceflary diſcuſſion of the exerciſe of the right of inſur- 
* vith the defence of the conduct of the ma- 
giſtrates 


3 


„ 

giſtrates of Paris, and the legiflators of France, at that 
period; with the defence of the French Nation, cited 
as they are by the voice of humanity, to juſtify their 
conduct upon that memorable occaſion, at the awful 
bar of all nations, and of all future times. : 

It has been denied, that the maſſacres. of the 24 
and zd of September, were a conſequence of the in- 
ſurrection on the 1cth of Auguſt ! But, thoſe who have 
thus endeavoured to juſtify an inſurrection which 
needs no ſuch apology, ſeem not to have been aware, 
that their attempt tends to brand the whole French 
nation with indelible diſgrace, in the eyes of all man- 
kind. For the French nation have never yet puniſhed 
thoſe crimes of unſpeakable atrocity ; have never yet 
demanded the puniſhment either of the authors of the 
maſſacres, or of thoſe daſtardly magiſtrates and legiſ- 
lators, who did not, ALL, haſten at the firſt alarm, to 
the ſcenes of the maſſacres, to prevent them, or periſh 
the firſt by the hands of the afſaſſins. | 

But, ſetting aſide all deductions of reaſoning, and 
all evidence, merely preſumptive ; the fa& which I 
have alledged, carries its proof within itſelf, and 
through all its circumſtances. 

At what period had the priſons, been filled with 
thoſe crowds of victims, which they were ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient to contain? It was after the 1oth of Auguſt, 
and on the firſt days of the inſurrection. Arreſts were 
then executed in all quarters; in the houſes, ſtreets, 
ſquares, gardens. The hackney-coaches, and the ſol- 
diers at the command of the officers of juſtice, were 
too few ow the purpoſe of taking all the perſons ar- 

reſted 
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reſted into cuſtody, and of conveying them to the 
priſons. By whom were the orders for all theſe thou- 
ſands of arreſts iſſued and ſigned? By municipal of- 
ficers, whom the inſurredtion had. firſt inveſted with 
power, who had been raiſed by it from the Sections, 
into the Community. Againſt whom were thoſe orders 


of arreſt principally directed? A gainſt whom was the a 


intention beld forth, of directing them excluſively ? 
Againſt thoſe who were accuſed, juſtly or unjuſtly, of 
having been partizans of the Ca/le, of being enemies 
to that republican government which was about to be 
exalted upon the ruins of the throne, Who were the 
moſt eagerly ſought out in the priſons, and the moſt 
induſtriouſly ſelected to periſh by the murderous | 
weapons of the aſſaſſins? Prieſts and nobles, the ſame 
men who had been arrefted on the firſt days of the 
inſurrection, and on the days immediately ſubſequent 
to it. Laſtly, who has been accuſed or ſuſpected of 
having formed the firſt deſign of the bloody tranſac- 
tions of thoſe execrable days? of having whetted the 
knives, of having armed the hands of the aſſaſſins? 
of having given the ſignal, of having protected and 
rewarded the execution ? Some of thoſe ſame muni- 
cipal officers who had concurred in exciting the in- 
ſurrections, and who, by the inſurrection, had earned 
the ſcarf and the ſword. Marat eſpecially, whoſe con- 
cern in the maſſacres has been proved; whoſe very 
name is alone, almoſt proof ſufficient. He it was, 
that monſter of depravity, who, having been born in 
meanneſs, and aſpiring to become the firit in every 
thing, made himſelf the leader in all atrocious crimes: 


I x , g He 


. 
He it was, who firſt, and for a long while alone, 
preached murder and aſſaſſination, as needful engines 
.of revolution : : He it was, who has been an evil genius 
to France, ever ſince it recovered its freedom. And 
yet, O deſpair! O night of human intelligence! for 
ſome moments, he was adored. Amid ſuch perverſion 
of reaſon and moral ſentiment, no crimes could be 
too atrocious, to be purpated, approved, and 1mi- 
tated. 

The fact which 1 3 related, is W certain. 
111 is ſelf. evident Every thing concurs to evince its 
reality. And this fact, alone, may ſerve to ſatisfy the 

generation that witneſſed ãt, the future generations to 
which it ſhall be told ;—in what manner a wound fo 
ſevere, could be inflicted on humanity ; in the midſt 
of a people among whom the light of moral know- 
ledge was not wholly extinguiſhed ; from whoſe bo- 
ſoms all the ſympathies of pity were not, entirely era- 
dicated ; whoſe ſouls were not yet univerſally enſlaved 
by terror ; who had upright and aRive magiſtrates,with 
an armed. force under their command ; who had en- 
lightened legiſlators ſpeaking a bold and lofty lan- 
guage, in a ſenate-houſe Naw to liberty and to 
law. . 

Petion was Mayor; ; Manuel was Agent for the 

Community. 1 knew them both. , Manuel was far 


from being a man of ſavage cruelty of diſpoſition: 


Petion's heart was kind and humane. With them, in 
the hall of the Community, ſat a number of other men, 
who, as well as they, had a due averſion and horror 
for the adding of human blood ; who thought, as 

well 
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well as they, that deſpotiſm and ariſtocracy were to 
be pulled down, but that to butcher deſpots and ari- 
Aocrats in priſon, was intolerably ſhocking to the com- 
mon feelings of humanity. In thoſe days, ever to 


be lamented by Liberty, there was an Executive 


Council that met, or ought to have met. The inſur- 
refion hurled the King from his throne, but dared 


not to attack the Legiſlative Aﬀembly ; which ſtill 


held its uſual /etons. While the Aſſembly was fit- 
ting, notice was brought ; There Has BEEN @ maſſacre 


in the priſons : again, there is a maſſacre in the pri- 


ſons : afterwards, there 1s Go, To BEZ a maſſacre in 


the priſons. How came it, 'then, that the Legiſlative 


- 


Aſſembly, the Executive Council, the Mayor, and - 


the Agent for the Community? How came it, that 
every one veſted with authority, and not deſtitute of 


humanity,—did not interfere, to ſtay that effuſion of 


blood, which was murderouſly ſhed for two days in 


ſucceſhon, and almoſt in the face of the whole world? 


They all wiſhed to prevent, to ſtay it ; they all at- 
tempted. Were they, then, unable? But, how, by 


whom, by what means, were the repreſentatives of 


the National Power, the officers of the laws, the 


truſtees of the public force, the conſtituted authori- 


lies, all at once reduced to ſuch a fatal incapacity of ex- 
. ertion ? Or, is this to be otherwiſe accounted for, than 
by the inſurrection; which, while it aimed a juſt and 
neceſſary blow at a perfidious and guilty authority; roſe, 
for the moment, above the controul of the pureſt and 
moſt faithful authorities; and then, for ſome time longer, 
uſurped that power which it ought to have held but 
| for 
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for a moment, and for the execution of a ſingle act? 


How otherwiſe ſhall we account for it, than by refleQ. 
ing, that, among the contrivers and leaders of the 
inſurrection, were ſome of thoſe men, who accom- 
pliſh all, becauſe they dare all; who, while they vin- 
dicated the liberties of the nation, imagined, that they 
had acquired a right to give a looſe to their own moſt 
ferocious paſſions? How ſhall we account for the 
maſſacre at Verſailles, which took place, ſeveral days 
after thoſe in Paris, with ſimilar circumſtances, and 
in a manner equally 'public, otherwiſe than by ac- 


knowledging, that, the legiſlators, the miniſters, the 
magiſtrates of the nation, had not yet recovered a 
firm graſp of the reins of government; but that in- 
ſurrection, in its fury, ſtill ſwayed the headlong courſe 


of events? How, otherwiſe, were it poſſible to ac- 


count for the univerſal ſilence concerning thoſe days 
of maſſacre, which ſo long prevailed, amid univerſal 


horror ; for the timidity and frigid caution, which 


even men of the utmoſt purity of intention, and hu- 


manity of diſpoſition, have ſhewn, whenever they 


have ventured to blame them; for that loud applauſe 
with which they were extolled by men, whoſe hearts 
were not cruel, or their actions nefarious, but who 
were tranſported with extravagant enthuſiaſm, and 
coined new words to celebrate deeds till then un- 


heard of. 


But, our declarations of right, it. is ſaid, our laws, 


our books, ever ſince the year 1789, repreſent inſur- 


rection, as a thing ſacred. True; but, what then? 


Does it follow, that I mult regard all the effects which 
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— have aſcribed to the #n/urredion, to be as lawful as 


it, and as facred? An inference ſo horrible ought 
not to be raſhly imputed to me, unleſs J had myſelf 
openly and formally deduced and expreſſed it. It is 
far from following neceſſarily from the uſe of the word 
INSURRECTION, or from the meaning which this word 
naturally bears. If to this word there be affixed ideas | 
different from thoſe which I uſe it to ſignify ; ideas 
which in propriety ought not to be affixed to it: 
what remains for me, but, with all the upright and 
the good, deeply to lament that dreadful abuſe of all 
the terms in language, by which they are conti- 
nually perverted to excite and to juſtify crimes? © 

That act is /acred, which levels from his unlawful 
_ eminence, the oppreſſor of a people, and the uſurper 
of their rights. InsUrRRECTION is facred, too, wen 
it does but this, and nothing more. 

But, this is not the only act, to which the name of 
INSURRECTION has been given. RE FFT 

* INSURRECTION is ſaid to be any popular commo- 
tion, by which a whole people, or a part ACTING FOR 
THE WHOLE, make reſiſtance to the eſtabliſhed powers 
of government; theſe powers having violated their 
engagements, and overſtepped the boundaries by law 
preſcribed to them. Its object may be to obtain from 
theſe powers, compenſations for the paſt, and ne- 
and ſtronger ſecurities for the future: It may be to 
ſubvert and wholly alter them. In every caſe, all that 
| is done to obtain either of theſe ends; and all the 
time that paſſes between the moment at which the 
reſiſtance commences, and the period when the inſur- 
y gente 


6 
gents profefs their ſubmiſſion to the New powers ; are 


to be conſidered, as belonging Property to the INSUR- 


Inſurreion, therefore, appears to 1 in its nature, 


a violent criſis; the duration of which, may, how- 
ever, be for a longer or a ſhorter time. When law- 
ful, it puniſhes uſurpation or violation: but it even 


then aſſumes, itſelf, by violence, the exerciſe of an ir- 


regular and unbounded power. While recovering all 
rights, it impoſes ſilence on all laws: Puniſhing the 
abuſes of public authority ; it, in the 'mean time, 
emancipates all the paſſions from the due reſtraints 
of that authority: Unleſs a nation be extremely 
ſimple in its manners, unleſs it have deep-rooted ha- 
bits of tranquil and orderly conduct; its periods of 
inſurreftion for the puniſhment of extraordinary 


crimes, will be inevitably marked- alſo Rt the « com- 


miſſion of extraordinary crimes. n 
The END of legal igſurrection, is facred;" But ſel- 
dom are the MEANS it employs, vERY PURE. And 
when its tumultuous action is too long continued, 
guilty deeds almoſt e fill LP a 1250 of the 

ſpace. | 
Brutus, after Mulking Czfar with one WN wound, 
threw away his dagger. The other conſpirators con- 
tinued, with infatiate rage, to mangle the fallen ty- 
rant. Brutus was then thought a weak man. But, 
his name, alone, has been celebrated in every ſuc- 
ceeding age, with fondneſs and reſpect. If he fail- 
ed to reſtore liberty to his country, then unworthy 
of the bleſſing ; he has, however, become, by that act, 
the 
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the creator, the guardian genius of liberty to all 
nations, whom the ſlavery of vice hath not bowed, 
to crouch, with ready ſubmiſſion, beneath the yoke 
of tyrants, 

Such were always my ſentiments concerning inſur- 
rection. Are theſe the ſentiments of a man who thinks 
every thing lawful, that inſyrreFion can perpetrate ? 
Only malice and calumny would attribute the be- 
lief of ſuch a doctrine to any man, unleſs he had 
made open and expreſs, profeſſion of it. And what 
muſt the world think of the malice that pyrſues me ; 
if it ſhall appear, that in the very ſame diſcourſe, in 
which this doctrine is ſaid to be found, I unequivo- 
cally avowed a doctrine directly contrary? I need 
but to quote my own words: that diſcourſe affordy 
my beſt apology. The following are the words in 
which I repreſented the maſſacres of the 2d and 3d of 
September, as owing to the continuance of the 
inſurrefional commotions of the 10th of Auguſt. 

If theſe sHocKING EVENTS have not been pro- 
* duced by the inſurrection; why then were they not 
prevented? why was their progreſs not ſtayed ? 
hy have they NoT YET BEEN PUNISHED ? why hae 
© there been ſuch a profuſion of blood ſhed by other 
hands, than thoſe of the executioners of the law; 
„ while the legiſlators, the magiſtrates, the people 
< themſelves, looked on, without calling out the pu- 
« blic force, to ſeize the murderers, and ſtay the CAT» 
* nage? 

Obſerve, how I expreſs myſelf in an advertiſement, 

1 | f which 
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which was, printed at the ſame time with the dil. 


courſe. _ 
« Altho' I attribute to the wn the wahren 


v of the ad and zd of September; yet I am far from. 


* ſeeking to extenuate the, guilt of ſuch zxNogmovs 
„ caiMes. What is good, and WHAT 18 HORRIBLE, 
** may happen together, at the fame time; and the 
© maſſacres haye taken place, becauſe the commotiona 
« of the igſurreſtion had not ceaſed. ; What are we to 
« think of a nation, in the midſt of which, sen 
6 THINGS could pals, while the laws ſeemed to be {till 
« | in force? Let theſe things be ſerioully weighed ; and 


ce let thoſe whom i it may concern, make epfeer to this 


6 queſlion.” 
| Beſides, in the courſe of the ſpeech itſelf ; as if I 


had foreſeen, that I was ſoon to be attacked by calum- 


ny inflamed to phrenzy ; and ſoon to be accuſed of ha- 


ying maintained, that, in an inſurrection, there could 
be no crime committed, or that all the crimes of an 
inſurreQon, were by its merits, neceſſarily conſecrated, 
and transformed into acts of exalted virtue; as if 1 
had foxeſeen all this; I had the caution to expreſs my- 


ſelf on this ſubje&, in the following words, which the 


reader will find it difficult to believe to have been evet 
uttered by me; if he ſhall bring them into compari- 
fon with thoſe barbarous maxims, which monſters of 
barbaxity, have aſctibed to a man whoſe life has been 
ſpent in cultivating the moſt benign affections, and the 
pureſt philoſophy. | 
. Theſe are the very words | 
* * Buts even in thoſe inſurrections, there may 8 
E © been - 


. 


— 


E 

« been CRIMES committed, the example and conſe- 
ce quences of which, may be pregnant with such DAN- 
* GeRs to ſocial order; that a nation can neither ſhut 
« its eyes on the crimes, nor refuſe to employ precau- 
tions againſt the dangers which they threaten. Some 
laws arife fo neceflarily from the firſt principles of 
e human nature, that their obligation i is univerſally 
« acknowledged, in cities and in foreſts, in peace and 
* in war, 5 80 legal uu d and amid INSUR= 
&.RECTION.” | 

* Is this language not poſitive and oreciſe ? Is i it not 
clear and diſtin ? Is it nor perfectly inconſiſtent with | 
thoſe nefarious ſentiments of winch I have been accu- 
ſed? 
We have not yet exhauſted our matter for aſtoniſh- 
ment. In ordinary caſes, once, twice we may be aſto- 
niſhed ; but, after the third time, the events common- 
ly loſe their power to amaze. lt is a fugitive impreſ- 
ſion, tranſient as powerful. But, here, the contraſt 
between what ! actually ſaid, and what I am repre- 


ſented to have ſaid, is ſo extraordinary, that, at each | 


ſucceſſive ſtep, while we purſue i it in detail, new won- 
der unavordably riſes upon us. What ee ve 
ſhew, whether or not, I ſay truth. 

In conſideration of all the circumſtances of the time; 
and of my own particular ſituation, I had carefully 
avoided treating of, or even touching upon, the ſub- 
ject of the proſecution of the authors of the maſſacres. 
But, I was obliged to recal to remembrance, and to 
bring back into view, thoſe days of blood which I 


thould have wiſhed to efface for ever, for as much as 


4 * in 
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in FI lay, from Fray the events of a revolution, 
upon which I had always founded the fondeſt hopes of 
the advancement of the general happineſs of mankind. 
And, hard indeed muſt have been the Heart that could 
review, wittivut emotion, the events of khoſe days; 
and ſtern that fortittide of ſoul which could forbear 
from all expreſſion of the emotions whicli were thus 
excited in it! An inſenſibility of heart, ind a fortitude 
of ſpirit, neither of which had fallen to my lot: 

In my ſpeech, I did not barely allude to thoſe days : : 
I actually deſcribed them. Others had thrown over 
them, a veil of contealmenit. That veil I withdrew. 

In the riarrative of any event; it is a well-known 
art, even with thoſe deſtitute of genius ; with perſons 
void of art; it is even a natural inſtin& ; to ſele& ſuch 


circumſtances, as afe the moſt proper for accompliſh- 


ing the defired effect; to paſs over, or to extenuate 


thoſe which might tend to counteract that effect; and 


to diſplay in the ſtrongeſt lights, thoſe of the circum- 
ſtances ſelected, which are the beſt adapted to pro- 


mote it. You in whoſe hearts the maſter-ſentiment- 


is humanity, which ought to be the firſt virtue of all 
mankind ; read, and ſay, whether my ſoul; when it 
conceived the following deſcription of thoſe mal- 
Acres, was not in uniſori with yours! ſay, whether 
the horror with which you read the deſcription, be 
for the thaſzcres of which i it ſpeaks, or fot me, the 
relater! 
© Ir WIE RAE HORKIBLY PAINFUL, to recal thoſe 
t tranſactions to your remembrance and to my own; 
© you; citizens. legiſlatots, would not ſuffer, nor 
Cs - « ſhould 
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* ſhould I attempt it; did it not appear neceſſary to 
+ enable us to come to a decition reſpecqing a grand 
* at of national juſtice. Of a ſudden, while, the ring- 
* 4ng of bells, and the firing of guns, ſpreading a ge- 
* neral alarm pf danger, fouſed all to meet it with 
© courage,,jn thoſe moments, an aſſault was made on 
< the priſons. The doors were qpened, nat by yvio- 
< lence, hut voluntarily. Men who eoncealed. their 
„names, aud Who, WHILE THEY VIOLATED. ALL 
** LAWS, yet obſexved fome of the forms of law; de- 
** manded all the priſoners to be brought before them. 
© Two or THREE queſtions, and .7Wo or THREE re- 
© plies, were, with them, a ſort of trial, upon which 
they pronounced ſentence of life or death. Beſide 
* the judges, ſtood the - executipners : the ſentence of 
the one, was ſcarcely. ſuffered ta precede the ſtroke 
* of the other. The judge and the ęxecutioner, the 
court and the ſcaffold, life and death, were crowded 
* and blended together, as if they had been but one. 
* While one priſoner was tried, twenty others were 
© executed.  T'g SHRIEKS AND GROANS OF THOSE 
** WHO WERE\MASSACRED, DROWNED THE VOICES OP 
* ACQUITTAL, They who were ſpared, had to carry 
their fainting ſteps over the bodies of their fellow- 
e who had 1 been ee before their 
Seres 
Oh! how would my enemies and calumniators z 
hole who have vowed my death, and thoſe more ma- 
lignant ſtil}, who, have vowed to blaſt my fame; how 
would they rejoice; if their power to ruin me, equalled 
their inclination ; ang if they could at once deſtroy all 
6.1 7 | | ; the 


* * 


4 
the remaining copies of my ſpeech, or could eraze 
from thoſe copies, every line in which my deſcription 
bf the events of the 2d and 3d days of September, has 
devoted thofe days of blood, to the eternal execratioh 
of every future generation of mankind! But, at the 
very time, at which it was delivered; that ſpeech was, 
by order of the Legiſlators of France, printed at the 
national preſſes. It is depoſſted, meſt- certainly, in the 
archives of the Republic z from which it cannot be 
ſurreptitiouſly withdrawn by my enemies, to be alter: 
ed at their pleaſure; to have things inſerted in it, which 
I never ſaid, and thoſe things taken away, which 1 ac- 
weblly urtered In that ſacred repoſitory; protected by 
all the pablic forck, it muſt remiiin, às ſecure from 
violation, as the ſentimbnts by which it was dictated, 
were void of ſelfiſfmels or cruelty. There; it will ever 
Have the force of a folemn proteſtation againſt the 
malice by which i it has been disfigured and thiſrepre- 
ſented It will always tell, that the Mini/ter of Ju- 
feice, acevſed of having offered an apology for the 
maffacres of the 2d and zd of September, in the pre- 
ſence of the Legillators of the riſing Republic; was, 
on the contrary, the r perſon who ſpoke of thoſe 
maſſabfes, with all the Horror which they were natu- 


and of all Europe —in the a0 perhaps of ſome of 


the men Who were the ſeeret authors of the maſſacres. 


Of all the paſſions of the human heart; malice is the © 


laſt to be calmed er extinguiſhed, in the breaſt into 
which it has once entered in all its fury. Having its 
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depraved; it can never return to the exerciſe of equi; 
ty toward thoſe who have once become objects of ity 
rage. , It marches unchecked by conſcience, and with 
arrogant audacity, along the dark and crooked paths 
of iniquity and bloodſhed. Vain images of others“ 
guilt, are continually conjured up before it, and 
drive it to madneſs. It no longer ſees things in 
their real forms, nor men in their genuine colours: 
And the moſt illuſtrious innocence becomes the moſt 
offenſive to its eyes. It ſuffers, itſelf, all thoſe. tor- 
tures which it would inflit upon others; and its own 
embittered, agoniſing feelings ſerye to it, as proofs 
of the crimes which it fancies and imputes. Al- 
though at every impotent aſſault it may have made, it 
ſhall have been covered with confuſion; yet it will 
{till renew its attacks, without ſeeing that theſe muſt 
again end in bringing PI yaniulon 150 its 
own head, REST) 

Miethinks, I hate it fee fs to ao ; Why ſatisfy 
yourſelf with barely painting the deeds of thoſe days in 
odious colours? Your duty was, not to deſcribe them, 
but 10 appreciate their demerits. Why did you not for- 
mally declare your opinion of them . 

I might make this anſwer. - The delineation of 2 
crime, if drawn in ſtrong enough colours to move the 
abhorrence of ſuch as have not been accomplices in 
its guilt; is the moſt tremendous judgment that can 
be pronounced againſt the crime and the criminals. 
A judgment enunciated in a propoſition, may proceed 
from a mind which has beheld. guilt, without indig- 
nation and without emotion. That judgment which 
is expreſſed in pictures, bringing before our eyes all 

| Wu has the 
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the-circumſtances of the crime, and all its atrocity, 
muſt be the effuſion of a mind, ſtill moved, agitated, 
afflicted by the painful remembrance of that which it 

ſtigmatizes and condemns. 
I I might anſwer: My ſpeech contains in every part 


of it, preciſe eſtimates, —formal declarations, and theſe 


frequently repeated, of that judgment which you la- 


ment, that you did not hear from my lips, in a cold 

unimpaſſioned language. Whenever I was forced to 
touch upon thoſe events, I could not help expreſſing, 
how exceedingly the contemplation of them ſhocked 


and pained my heart; how diſtreſſing it was to me, 


but to relate what thoſe bad men had not heſitated to 


execute. 1 never mentioned them otherwiſe than as 
horrible events, atrocious miſdemeanours. | 3 
But, I have a different anſwer to give. 
In the words in which I mentioned thoſe tranke- 
tions of the 2d and 3d of September, I ſolemnly de- 


clared both my on private judgment concerning 


them, and that judgment which muſt be pronounced 


by the conſenting voices of all nations, and of all 


ages. The cry of woUNDED INDIGNANT HUMA- 
„ N1Ty,” ſaid I, © has no doubt already pronoun- 
* ced, upon the events of the 2d and 3d of Septem- 


* ber, a judgment which cannot fail to be repeated 
* and confirmed by ALL NATIONs, and THROUGH ALL * 


* FUTURE TIMES !” Yes, in that very ſpeech in which 


it is alledged, that I attempted an apology for the 


tranſactions of the ad and zd days of September, 


theſe words, here quoted, are the firſt which I utter- 


ed in regard to thoſe days. Yes, I ſwear, that it is 
C 4 | ſo ; 
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fs ; the ſpeech now lies before me ; and 1 Fave Faith: 
fully copied the words which 1 cite. dtd Kits 

Such are the ſurpriſing reſults of that painful and 
- troubleſome diſcuſſion, into which, I have beth reluc⸗ 
tantly compelled to enter. | 0 8 
1 wiſhed to refer to the tumults of an inſurrection, 
by Which all order was, for a moment, byerthrown, 
—thoſe horrible events, Which all the deſpots and op- 
preſſors of the earth, eagerly attributed to the in- 
| fluence of liberty, and to a magnanimous nation, 
which his been, for thefe laſt five yeats, eminently 
expoſed to the obſervation and imitation of all the 
World. But, it has been alledged, that, When 1 tra- 
ced the origin of thoſe acts of turbulence and mad 
dened riot, to the effect of an inſurrection of toa 
long continuance; my deſign was, to procure them 
to be avowed by the natibn, and totnted among the 
glorious or neceſſaty tranſactions bf the revolution! 
All was as yet precaricub and alarming. The re- 
volutionary commorions, inſtead of gently ſubſiding 
into à regulated and Beneficial energy; Mill gave birth 
to new c6nmotions, mote timiltuods arid more de- 


Ar AN 
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| ſtructiye than the former. In theſe circumſtances, I. 
| ſtrove to warn the nation of the extreme danger of 
1 inſurrections: I wiſhed tö tell them plainly, and with- 
| out palliation, that the progreſs ahd incidents of an 
| inſurrection were far from Being fo faultlels, as its 
| end; and that, in that temporary ſuſpenſion of the 

ordinary laws, iunumerable ind hainous diſorders tnuſt 


tell, as 4 ttüth, chat 1 laid it down as à revolutionary 
Wh IT principle, 
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principle; that rhe Cäntts pert trated In an fafürrłs- 
tion, partake as much of the fanctity of exalted Vir. 
tu; as HE end which the Wnirteaion ptöpo ofes ts it: 
r 

lu favour bf men Who Were prefulned to be guilty, 
but had been already ſeverely punithz by the hor- 
rots which they had witrieffed, and the dabgers 
which had environed them; 171 propoſed. a plan of 
tranſporittion, the tendeni cy of which was wholly to 
abrogate tHe Puniffiticijt of Ades: and this, at A 
time when the parties ſpribging up in the Republic, 
began to look towards the ſword of the law, as the 
future inſtrument of theit victories, and their venge- 
ance. But, I Have been treated is a man ready to 
_ abandon the cauſe of buchanity, 5 örder lo devote 

himſelf to the intrigites of 4 patty ! Gre 

Known to love liberty and the mheails of f its proſpe- 


rity, with a rational and enlightened zeal ; I pour. 


trayed the exceſſes of the 20 and 3d of September,! in 
ſhockingly odious coloburs : Yet, it Bas been affirmed 
in print, that I repreſented thoſe as days which ov icht 
ever to hold an honourable plice among the Fa/ti 6f 
liberty ! In my own name, in the name of all ages 
and all nations, in the name of Indignant, weeping hu⸗- 
manity, I repreſented them as days of horror! Yet 
has it been again and again afferted, that I Attempted 

their apology ind baistie! | 

I iddptored the pity and mercy of the ation, in 
behalf of thoſe wh had ſuffered by the exceſſes of the 


2d and 3d of September, for poor wretches who had 


nartowly eſcaped from the knife of the cut- throat. 
But 
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But it-has been ſuppoſed or pretended, that I ſpake ia 
favour of the authors of thoſe exceſſes, men who had fe- 
loniouſly butchered ſuch multitudes of the innocent! 
What an inconceivable collection this, of errors or 
malicious fictions ; it may be of both malicious fic- 

tions and errors. | 
Have they gained credit? I have reaſon to — | 
nay, I am certain, that they have not. But it is not 
their falſchood that has hindered them from making 
an impreſſion upon public opinion. It is not a tho- 
rough knowledge of the ſubſtance of my ſpeech : It 
is ſolely my known character that has made them 
fall harmleſs to the ground. The work has not ju- 
ſtified its author; but the author has juſtified his 
work, And I muſt acknowledge, it is more grateful 
and ſoothing to me, that my perſonal character ſerves 
| as a defence to my writings, than if my writings 
were neceſſary for the vindication of my character. 
But, thoſe falſchoods, although they have no where 
made any impreſſion, have been every where propaga- 
ted. And at this time, when the ferment of paſſion 
is greater than ever; when that bright day which had 
begun to break forth, has been ſuddenly eclipſed; _ 
when pitchy darkneſs bas again ſettled itſelf over our 
political horizon ;—even doubts the moſt unjuſt and ; 
abſurd, deſerve to be obviated and removed. When 
men are ſo much in one anothers power, for either | 
good or evil, it is of infinite importance, that they 
ſhould know one another thoroughly. Involuntary 
ſuſpicion in regard to me, remaining in the breaſt of 
any honeſt man, * upon any of thoſe great occa- 
ſions 


N. 


„% , 


different, either to do to. me © an act of juſtice, or to 
obtain juſtice from my hands. It is thus, the bonds 


of ſocial union, are relaxed and diſſolved. 1 proteſt 
that nothing but this conſideration of public as well as 


of private intereſt could have induced me to engage 


in theſe long details towards a yindication,of which I 
certainly cannot think, that I ſtand greatly in need. 


| For the ſame Treaſon, I ſhall, i in a few words, explain, 


by. what ſingular coincidence of uncommon circum - 
ſtances, that report which I have refuted, came to 
take its firſt riſe, in reſpect to a ſpeech, that every 


where expreſſes an abhorrence of bloodſhed, love of 


humanity, reſpect for legal government, and à clear 


diſcrimination of the principles of ſocial juſtice. It 
were better to dwell in ſavage ſolitude, than in ſocie- 
ty; if, unleſs in thoſe rarely occurring, inſtances, in 
which an aſſemblage of ſingular and unforeſeen; cir- 
cumſtances are accidentally combined; one could poſ- 
fibly. be accuſed of blood-thirſtineſs and barbarity, 
preciſely for having been humane, and for baving 


endeavoured to exalt the humanity of a great nation. 


But explanations, ſuch as this which 1 give, when they 


are not ſuppoſitions without proof, but facts accu- 
rately obſerved, clearly diſcriminated from thoſe others 


among which they are naturally entangled, and dili- 


gently traced through all the links of, their ſecret con- 
nections and dependencies; conduct us to thoſe. hid- 
den. ſprings, whoſe energy gives to opinions, their 
bias, and impels and guides the courſe of events, This 


ſpecies of knowledge, this application of logic, not to 


ideas, 


make him in- 
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ideas, but to actions, is, beyotid all others, tate: In 
2 Republic, however, it is, beyond all others, neceſſa. 
ty: Aid I repeat what I have before Taid, that, I 
ſhould not have courage to continue my defence, 
were it hot for the hope; that, in T6 doing, I ſhall per- 
form a ſervice to others; not Nats hn te myſelf. 
At that time, When I ſpoke in the preſence of the 
National Convention, concerning” the tranſactions of 
the ad and zd of September; there were in the bofom 
of the Convention itſelf, men, of whom ſome were 
ſuſpected to have' been the principal agents in exciting 
and conducting the tnaffacres ; while others loudly ap- 
plauded what thoſe had done. On the other hand, 
there were likewiſe in the Convention, men, who ut- 
terly abhorred both the maſſacres; and thoſe who had 
encouraged and juſtifted them; bat refrained, for the 
preſent; from accuſation; awaiting the time when they 
wight launch it with the tremendous efficacy of light- 
ning and thunder, upon the heads of their rivals in 
influence and power. When thy firſt words concern- 
ing the thaffacres, which invoked upon them the im- 
precations of humanity, were heard by their advo- 
dates and apologiſts: "theſe men inſtantly imagined, 
that I Was about to prop6ſe the immediate inſtitution 
of à criminal profectition againſt thoſe by whom tlie 
| maſſacres had been perpetrated.” Murmurs aroſe: 
And, while I put my queſtions, and ſtated my prin- 
ciples; a confuſed noiſe prevailed through the hall 
of the Conventioh. When; at laſt, amid that nviſe, 
me words, pity, mercy, civil Jubilec, without the ſenten- 
ces, and the train of diſcourſe, with which they were 
connected, 


(4 | 

Connected, were heard ig my, ſpeech ;, in way ip. 
gined by thoſe who entertained latent purpoſes: of 
proſecutian againſt the authoxs of the maſſacres ; that 
1 ſpyght their approbation of. thoſe nefarious deeds, 
ax. at leaſt an amneſty for them; and the hifing mur- 
murs then paſſed from the. left ta the right fide of the 
Convention, or rather continued upon the eng Hide, 


and were at the lame time extended to the other. The 


 exordium of my ſpeech was bug th well heard by the 
ane party; its progreſs. was tog imperſeRly heard by 
the other. But, for that for which ſome of the mem - 
bers on the right ſide were diſpoſed to blame me, ſome 


members on the left ſide, affected to giye me the high · 


eſt, praiſes. They eagerly embraced à miſtake which 
ſeemed to give to their fanguinary principles, the 
ſanction of the Miniſter of Fuftice ; who was not under- 
ſtopd to be à man of 2 barbarous heart; and who, in 
ſeveral of his writings, while he conſigned to ignomi- 
ny and abhorrence, the vain ſophiſms of ariſfoczacy, 
had more than once pleaded the impreſcriptible-rights 
of humanity, in favour of eri/tgcrats themſelves. 

Yet one miſtake more was requiſite, to prevent 
thoſe which had been already made, from being rea- 
dily recogniſed and enanmgel. That v. miſtake 
Alſo took place. 

On all hands, I have heard this 80805 attributed to 


me. * The 2d and 3d of September are days, upon 


* the events of which, we muſt perhaps caſt à veil.“ 
Theſe words were, in fact, uttered by à Miniſter, in 


the midſt * the W ee of che Na- 
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Had theſe words been mine, I muſt anqueſtionably 
have had ſuch” very ſtrong reaſons for uttering, that I 
ſhould not now diſavow them. It is not on thoſe 
things which have our approbation or praiſes, that we 
wiſh'to throw a veil. © Far from it. The Legiſlative 
Aſſembly caſt the facred veils of law over the well 
known tranſactions at Avignon: But, it required all 
the phrenzy of ariſtocracy,” to ſay that the Legiſlative 
— had conſecrated thoſe tranſactions. e 

| When we are not involved among the torrents and 
eddies of impetuous paſſions, and amid events, which; 
after engulphing and abſorbing all on the one ſides 
threaten equal ruin to the other: It is eaſy to propoſe 
queſtions of moral duty, as if we were ſtill to chuſe 
between bad and good, between good and better. 
But, amid the entanglements of affairs, amid the col- 
lifions of human intereſts and paſſions, amid the 


_ ſtorms of civil revolution; ; it too often happens, that 


we muſt of neceſſity. make our choice between one 
evil of very great magnitude, and another evil, which 
although' terrible, is however, leſs pernicious. And 
then, the trueſt wiſdom, the moſt generous ſactifice 
of virtue, and that which coſts the moſt, is, in ſome 


meaſure, to renounce the holy, unſtained purity of 


virtue, and to put on, for a time, in the eyes of the 


world, the leopard - ſpots of vice, in order to accom- 


pliſh a degree of good, which may be immenſe in its 
beneficence, yet unſeen by every eye, as conſiſting 
altogether in the prevention of terrible, impending 
ils. Such was, I believe, the ſituation in which he 
found himſelf, when he uttered the expreſſion which 
* 2 a was 


627 


was aſcribed to me, but was not mine. | 11 wa Ro- 


land's. In the Legiſlative Afembly, on the 3d of Sep- 


tember, he thus ſpoke of the maſſacres: Teſterday 
was a duy, on the events of which, we muſt perhaps caſt 
a weil. Alas! I am far from envying, or wiſhing to 
with-hold from—the memory of Roland, that love and 
eſteem which thoſe who witneſſed his rigid probity, 
muſt ſtill retain for him; thoſe who were proſcribed 
with him, by the fame enemies. But, who ſhall hin- 


der me from feeling, with grief and indignation, the 


injuſtice of that partiality which would attribute to 
me, as a crime, what belongs in truth to Roland, and 
was in him accounted virtue and wiſdom ? 


- How I have lengthened out explanations ſo clear, 


a defence ſo eaſy! I am ſenſible, that the obviouſneſs 
of the truths which I have had to explain, and the 


extreme facility which I have found in vindicating 


my conduct, muſt have rendered this tedious detail, 


inſipid and unintereſting. But, fince I was obliged to 


enter at all upon it; I have endeavoured to leave 


no room to any perſon for again troubling either me 
or the public, upon any pretext whatever, with an 
imputation, ſhocking alike by its atrocious nature, by 
its abſurdity, and by its injuſtice. I have endeavour- 
ed, that, if men whoſe heart and underſtanding are 
ſo framed, that they are never weary of the horrible 


and the ridiculous; fhould again refame it; I may 


then ſafely perſiſt in my preſent firm purpoſe of ma- 
king no ſecond reply to whatever they may alledge ; 


unleſs, from among my numerous ene ies, of whom 


lome hiſs, while others ſpeak, there ſhall ariſe ſome 
| one 
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one to offer himſelf, ig evidence againſt me; wholg 
name may not be ſuch as to imply infamy, whoſe lo- 
gig max be ſamewhay better chan the ravings of 3 
SIPS: whoſe intentions mar . *. * Aye . 2 


v4 _ ready to, vindicats my andy 203int the 


inyahungary miſtakes of my fellow-citizens, and of the 


judges of my country. Hut I cannot conſent to de- 
fend the puxity of my life againſt the infamous, gr the 
honour due to my memory, when I thall be no more, 


2gainſt wretches, whole extreme vickedneſs even Can 


not exalt them into, notoriety. 

Under the tyrangical domination of Robeſpierre, 
and under Billaud; little doubtful of the fate that a- 
waited me, I kept conſtantly about me means, by 
which J might at any time. diſpoſs of my own life, 
fo as to baffle the myrdexous fury of the tyrants. It 
was 2 conſolation to me, to reflect that I was in poſſeſ- 
fion of ſuch means, and that I had made à proper 


choice of them, Yet, after matpre deliberation, I re- 


ſolved to make no. uſe of them. The principles of 
Socrates, upon the ſubje& of the ſubmiſſion due to the 
laws and to ſocial order, even when theſe are repre- 


ſented by judges the moſt unjuſt, had always appeared 


to me to be the extravagance of magnanimity and 
virtue. But when I now again examined them, with 


an immediate view to my own. ſituation and conduct, 


they appeared to me inviolably ſacred. and ſublime. 
Amidſ thoſe many hozrots, Which, for. a courſe of 
eisht months, Vert. * in the ſhades, of esch re- 
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turning night, only to be again diſplayed by the blaze 
of the riſing day; I did not find that the natural pains 
and anxieties of death; could . be, in any conſiderable 
degree, enhanced to my imagination by the proſpect 
of that paſſage to the ſcaffold, in which the ſufferer 
might ſhew to the ſurrounding people, with what tran- 
Juil fortitude the innocent can die O thou who, from de- 
lineating a SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, didſt withdraw thy hand, but to preſent the dead- 
ly beverage to thy lips; thy final determination to die, 
was founded upon different ſentiments, and different 
reaſons : Thou didſt ſet thy republican ſoul at ever- 
laſting liberty, by the uſe of that poiſon which we 
had ſhared between us, as two brothers would ſhare 
their laſt morſel of bread ! Thou art no more! but 
I {till live, to meet the accuſations of men, who, as 
well as I, invoke thy name with paſſionate venera- 
tion; but who would not, like me, expoſe them- 
ſelves to dangers infinitely greater than thoſe which 
actually environed them, in order to ſave from the 
graſp of the executioner, a life of which the loſs muſt 
long be felt as a misfortune by France and by Eu- 
rope . | | 
Now, when the ſame perſons are no longer both 
our accuſers, and our judges ; now, when they, who 
enjoy the auguſt name of Repreſentatives of a great 
people, are all well aware, that a free people cannot be 
really repreſented, unleſs their notninal repreſenta- 
tives be ſuperior to all private intereſts and paſſions, 
and be capable of acting as the incorruptible organs 
of the univerſal and immutable principles of reaſon 
3 938 and 
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and juſtice : Now, when judges, although named by 
our repreſentatives, have regard to the public, and the 
nation alone, in their official conduct; receiving 
from our legiflators, the laws by which they are to 
judge, but not their conſcjence, conviction, or final 
determination : Now, when the whole power of the 
Republic threatens puniſhment upon thoſe who would 
miſemploy the ſword of national juſtice : At this time 
innocence, even although not abſolutely void of all 
fear, and not entirely unaſſailed by the noife of 
clanking fetters, and decapitating hatchets, can, how- 
ever, be under no ſerious alarm for her ſafety. Obli- 
ged to give this public account of my conduct, I have 
thus found a fair occaſion for producing ſome claims 
upon the national eſteem, and for fully unfolding all 
the ſentiments and affeQions of a ſoul, in which there 
were perhaps ſome worth, and ſome virtues concealed 
by filence. Again: It is to the Republic, to its 
legiſlators, to its judges, I addreſs myſelf: No law of 
ſaciety, no principle of morality, can force- an honeſt 
man to make anſwer to deſpicable calumniators, fools 
and hypocrites, combined in one miſerable knot of 
conſpirators, and labouring, with all the power of 
wretched pamphlets, hand-bills, and whatever elſe 
there is more deplorably vile ; all to ſubvert the very 
moderate ſucceſs of the inconſiderable abilities of a 
man, who never ſold himſelf to ariſtocracy or royal- 
ty, to Feuillants or to Facobins, to the right ſide, or 
to the left ſide of the Convention, to his friends, nor 
to his enemies. If my whole life have been employ- 
ed in combating errors fatal to mankind ; then ſurely 

| ought 
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ought men, from whom J aſk nothing more, to ſpare me 


the trouble of refuting groſs falſehoods, and baſe liars. 


Ah ! had I been capablè of liſtening to any voice but 
that of reaſon, or of conſulting any intereſt, ſave thoſe 
of truth, and of the Commonwealth; I had not then 
been for ever beſet by fo many dangers, in the ſoli- 
tary courſe of my life! I might have been threatened 


from one, but not from every quarter. Although I_ 


might have offended the prejudices and paſſions of 
ſome men, I ſhould have gratified thoſe of others. 
The combination of thoſe with whom I had aſſociated 
myſelf, would have been my protection againſt the 
cabal of thoſe with whom I had refuſed to aſſociate. 
1 was no ſtranger to the advice offered by Machiavel 
to politicians, whom he would have to diſregard alto- 
gether the voice of confcience. Bs, ſays he, A MoR- 
TAL. FOE; and THE MOST FAITHFUL OF FRIENDS : 
But I, for my part, ſtrove only to be-inflexibly jusr. 
How happily has that conduct turned out for both 
myſelf and others! ..,. . . But, I am ſpeaking of 
my thoughts, of my recollections, I forget, that I 
have not yet explained the important tranſaQtions of 
my adminiſtration, or exhibited a full view of the 
_ progreſs of my conduct, while in office. Let me re- 


turn to this deduction; and make no farther digreſ- 


ſion from it. 
In the newſpapers, the heads of accuſation, denoun- 


ced againſt me by Philip Dumont, have been ſtated 


in ſeveral different ways, varying conſiderably from 
one another, I ſhall copy the report from thoſe newſ- 
Papers, in which theſe heads of accuſation, have been 


exhibited 
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exhibited as the moſt ſerious, and the moſt numerous. 
To the I have made my reply: It relates ſolely to 
the zd and 3d days of September. The reſt are : 1/2, 
That I made an apology for the acts of pillage com- 
mitted in the month of February, 1793. 2dly, That 
I deceived the National Convention by my reports upon 
the popular commotions which took place on the 10th 
of March, and the days immediately ſubſequent. 3dly, 
That I, in conjunction with Pache and Bouchotte, 


promoted the events of the 3 iſt of May, and the 2d 
of June. | 


Philip Dumont, although not my only enemy, has, 
however, been my only accuſer. And, at the very in- 
ſtant when he accuſed me, ſeveral other deputies 
ſtood forward to defend me. | 
The act does them honour : for they ſpoke without 
having any perſonal connection with me, and ſolely 
out of a regard for truth. ; 
In his accuſation, Philip Dumont has cited none 
of my words, has referred to none of my ac- 
tions; his charges are founded rather on dates, than 
upon facts. He does not ſeem to know me to be 
guilty ; but to wiſh to believe me ſo. And at the 
very inſtant of his diſplaying this diſpoſition, two of 
his colleagues, both of them members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, on the 31ſt of May, aſſerted, 
upon their own perſonal, ocular, knowledge, what 
entirely juſtifies me. Contrary to the uſual fate of 
denunciations, which, when firſt produced, have com- 
monly a degree of triumphant celebrity, Philip. Du- 
mont's accuſation ' againſt me, was, even from the 
| very 
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very firſt, heard with cold indifference. Before it 


teached my ears, every article of it had been alrea- 


dy conteſted : and its moſt important point, relative 
to the 31ſt of May, completely refuted. In this 
courſe of life, which is way-laid by ſo many difficul- 
ties, which is beſet by ſo many dangers, there are 
ſtill fellow-travellers to be found, who, even from a 
diſtance, and before you invoke their aid, ſtretch 


out a friendly hand, to ſupport, and to relieve. The - 


experience of ſuch kindneſs, is ſufficient to ſoothe 
the anguiſh of the mind that is wounded by the fat 
different, and more frequent experience of the deſer- 
tion of falſe friends, and the bitter maligniey of un- 
provoked enemies. 

It is difficult for me to make anſwer to what Phi 
Dumont has ſaid of my apology for the pillages com- 
mitted in the month of February : for I can ſcarcely 
underſtand what he means. It would be ſtrange, in- 
deed, if a Miniſter of Juſtice, ſtill entrenching him- 
ſelf within the ſanctuary of the laws, ſhould have 


made himſelf the apologiſt for maſſacres and for pil- 


lage, alternately. I have, in the courſe of my lite, 
read a good deal of hiſtory, and have found in it, 
many things by which I have been greatly edified. 


But if I could believe what Philip Dumont tells of 


me, beyond that which I am myſelf actually con- 
ſcious of; the moſt extraordinary tranſactions comme- 
morated in hiſtory, would be but familiar and trivial, 
in comparifon with what I myſelf ſhould have done. 
Many people are guilty of as & pillage. Some 
meanly pick pockets of ſmall ſums : others; with an 
” D 3 apparent 
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apparent grandeur and magnanimity of proceeding, 
feloniouſly abſtra large ſums from the treaſures, and 
from the blood of nations. But, in general, if it be 
poſſible to find good reafons for acts of pillage 
perpetrated by one's ſelf; it is difficult to approve 
or vindicate thoſe which are committed by others. 

Even the moral ſentiments of robbers, are upon 
this head, not 1 He: and nn than thoſe _ ho- | 
neſt men. 

- Machiavel . ; N is not pc that a ruler 
foould be an honeft man; but, he oieght to take great 
care to appear ſuch. This care is rarely negle cted; 
and both parts of Machiavel's precept ſeldom fail to 
be punctiliouſly obeyed. By Philip Dumont's account, 
however, one of them muſt have been by me egre- 
giouſly violated : and I muſt have taken very little 
4 care to appear an honeſt man. ls it poſſible, that I 
® ſhould have, by accident, followed the converſe of 
1 Machiavel's precept? and inſtead of appearing an 
honeſt man, without being ſuch, ſhould have appro- 
ved myſelf an honeſt man indeed, without being 
concerned to appear honeſt ? It is not probable: For 
although a rogue may have good reaſans for wiſhing 
to be thought an honeſt man, an honeſt man can * 
no reaſons for deſiring to ſeem a rogue. 

lt is likely that I ſhould forget, that, we are amidſt 
the ra of a revolution; that, in the courſe of this 
revolution, that grand principle of the equal diviſion of 
property, had been ſuggeſted by men of the moſt li- 
beral and exalted genius; and that, in order to try 
how this principle would anſwer in practice, men 
; $a a 1:  a__ 
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| who bind nothing, ook their all from thoſe who had 
ſomething; and leaving them nothing, called this a 
very equal and fraternal partition of wealth! Might 
it not then be poſſible for me to aſſociate my own no- 


tions of the principles of legiſlation, with thoſe won⸗ 


derful ideas of this matter, which were ſo familiar to 
the Friends of the People, and to which St Juſt Was daily 
advancing with all that rapidity of progteſs which be- 
fitted the energy of his genius? No; it has not been 
ſo; I muſt have always had ſome ſcruples and weak- 


neſſes in reſpe& to thoſe ſplendid ideas: I was never 


quite up to them; but always ſomewhat behind: It 
is therefore ſufficiently evident, that I could not me- 
rit either ſuch exalted honours, or fuel ſhameful 
abaſement, | 

Por all theſe reaſons, I think myſelf aan 
| Bond the neceſſity of proving, that I have not made 
an apology for the e . which were com- 
mitted: * ED 2. - c 

But, although 1 think mytelk thus ata ablolsed 


from the neceſſity of producing proof, to exculpate 


me from the charge of apologizing for thoſe pillaging 
riots, which were committed in the month of Februa- 
ry; there is, however, ahother explanation in reſpect 
to thoſe riots, which Philip Dumont perhaps deſires 
to hear from me, and which I am certainly not averſe 
to give him. I was enjoined by a decree of the Con- 
vention, to inquire after the authors of thoſe riots, 
and to proſecute them, according to law. At that 
period, when events crowded upon one another with 
a rapidity of ſucceſſion; and a menacing aſpect, which 
rendered them, every day, more alarming than be- 
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from giving the Convention an account of the mea - 


2 which I had taken for the execution of its de- 


But, never was there any decree more ſerupu - 


4 more ſtrictly, more expeditiouſiy obeyed by me. 


Of chis the particulars contained in tiie note to Whieh 
I refer the reader, will afford ſatis factory documents. 

Philip Dumont has expreſſed in verr vague 
language, his charges againſt me, in reſpect to the 
accounts I gave the Convention, of thoſe comma- 
tions which agitated all Paris, and threatened the 
ſafety of the Convention itſelf... He has exhibited: 
thoſe facts upon which he here accuſes me, with no 
degree of preciſion. I ſhall. lend him my afliſtance 
to perfect my own indictment. The criminal, whe, 
ther the accuſer, or the perſon; accuſed, be he, has 
need of that obſcurity which i is neceſſarily afforded by: 
uncertainty of facts, and vague confuſion of ideas. 


Innocence, on the contrary, aſks 0 for its defence, | 


only that it be fairly expoſed to light and it is preci- 
ſion alone, that, f in ſuch caſes, diſpe ing th 
of facts and ideas, ſeems to ſay, with a voi 
vereign command; Let there be light { I 
when accuſed, diſplays that heroiſm which is 
culiar to itſelf; and when en by che great 
ones of the earth, cries aloud; {4 
0 Dilſpel this cloud, the Caen; l 
| Give me to ſee, and Aan aſhs ne more R | 
wy Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey : 
2 But let us periſt in the face of day... 
"Therearm four different periods, concerning which 
I may be accuſed of not a ſtated to the Conven- 
> *S tion, 
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tion, all that I knew of them, or of not having known 


all the truth, when I addreſſed the Convention re- 
ſpecting them. 1ſt, The 1oth of March: 2d, The 
period almoſt immediately ſubſequent, which is vir- 
tually the very ſame, and which comprehends my 
inquiries and communications concerning a commit- 
tee, that took the name of a Committee inſurrection: 
zd. The period of the 27th of May, when I ſpoke in 
the Convention, which was then ſaid to be befreged : 


4th, The period of the 31ſt day of May, and the 


2d of June, the tranſactions of which I am ſaid: to 


have promoted in concert with Pache and Bouchotte ; - 


in ſhort, to have been one of their prime authors. 
Before entering into any diſcuſſion concerning the 

part which I may have taken in the different tranſ- 

actions of theſe four periods; ; it is neceſſary that 1 


firſt review theſe general circumſtances which are 


common to all the four, and which have been the 
cauſes of all the events by which they are mo 
guiſhed. 

«* Almoſt all nations of the earth, have fancied or 
fabricated a temple for the Deſtinies, and in that 
temple have repreſented Deities good or evil, con- 
tending among themſelves for the right of emitting 
thoſe decrees which are to regulate the fortunes of 
mankind. The allegory is ſtriking, and is ſuſcep- 
tible of application to a thouſand” inſtances in the 
tranſactions and events of civil life. The Conven- 


tion, from the time of its very firſt meetings, was di- 


vided into two parties, or two fides. | 
A view of the cauſes of thoſe diviſions, of their progreſs, 
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of their colliſions and exploſions, inight not only afford 
ſufficient light to clear up and juſtify my conduct; 
but might even carry its irradiation farther. Such a 
view I had here traced ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
I blotted out what I had written. I reſerve it for the 
time when I ſhall appear before the tribunal of poſte- 
rity, perhaps rather with the authority of a judge, 
than the confuſion of a perſon under accuſation. 

Here I am obliged to confine n to the mere 
reſults. 

At the end of two or hon months after its firſt 


meeting, and particularly from the time of the con- 
demnation and puniſhment of the late King; the de- 


bates in the Convention ceaſed to be diſcuſſions of 


principles, and-degenerated into mere perſonal quar- 
rels. Mutual ſuſpicions and hatreds pervaded every 
mind, and rankled in every heart; ſo that there re- 
mained no one ſufficiently impartial to act as a me- 
diator among the reſt. There was none poſſeſſed of 
that energy of neutrality and moderation, which is 
peculiarly rare, becauſe the paſſions explode and cry 
it down, under the contemptuous appellation of imbe- 
cillity. The conteſt was between all thoſe who fat on one 
tide, and all thoſe on the other. It might have been 
ſaid, that they were two diſtin& aſſemblies, preparing, 
each, daily acts of accuſation againſt the other, in 
the preſence of the whole Republic. And in thoſe 
mutual acts of accuſation, what were the facts reci- 
procally alledged ? 
The right fide ſaid to the left ſide : . The Legiſla- 
< tors of a great republic ought to be animated with 
the 


„ 
ic the moſt ſincere reſpect and love for humanity; 
c and you, all polluted as you are with the blood ſhed 
upon the 2d and 3d days of September, cannot be 


«fit perſons to give laws to France. The legiſlators 
« of an empire, deſtined by the fertility of its territo- 


« rial foil, the genius of its inhabitants, and the 
« preat ſhare which it engroſſes of the commerce of 


* the univerſe, deſtined by theſe advantages, to at- 
“ tain tothe moſt fortunate pitch of general proſperity, 
* ought to regard property as one of the moſt ſacred 
* fundamental principles of ſocial order. Surely, then, 
the functions of legiſlators of France cannot be ful- 


filled by you, who preach anarchy, who protect 


«© pillage, who promulgate principles by which pro- 

“ prictors are brought into terror, who excite thoſe 
« who have no poſſeſſions but vice and miſery, a- 
e gainſt thoſe who are eaſy in the circumſtances of 
their fortune, and not deſtitute of virtues. The 
<* abuſe of liberty has ever proved its ruin; and you 
© puſhthe revolution to every diſorderly exceſs to which 


© it can be perverted. After long anarchy, tyranny - 


«© always ſtarts up; and you are the men by whom 
* anarchy is, in all quarters, fomented and maintained. 
' © Who is there ſo blind as not to ſee, that your fu- 
<© ries of patriotiſm are merely the diſguiſe and the en- 
«« gines of evil purpoſes by which you are violently 
% driving, to reduce the riſing Republic into the moſt 


s abje& ſervitude? Is the furious extravagance of 
** your apparent patriotiſm any pledge that you are 


** incapable of perfidy ? No man was ever more 
* perfidious than Cromwell; yet no man ever 


« diſplayed 
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* diſplayed more of the furious extravagance of zeal: 


« Of all animals, a tyger is, at once, the moſt blood- 


ce thirſty and the moſt cunning. Vou have put to 
«© death a King who was not of your own creation; 


< but,. you have among you one of the Bourbons, 


c who hopes, that you will exalt him upon the va- 
© cant throne ; it was in a dependence upon the mu- 


<* tual faith of robbers to one another, that he gave 


„ his vote for the death of him whom he regards as 


his own predeceſſor. True republicans! have no 


wealth, but you ſcatter gold and ſilver with bound- 


< leſs profuſion, wherever there are corrupt minds 
 « to be bought, and venal hands to be armed. You 
are for ever whetting the aſſaſſin's daggers for 


e ſlaughter; and to maſlacre the citizens of the Re- 
< public, is to murder the Republic itſelf. Vou in- 
* ſtigate againſt us all the ruffian cut-throats in Pa- 
<< ris. We invoke to our aid n you, all the 
* honeſt men in France.“ 

Ihe left ſide again ſaid to the 45505 6 80 0 oſten- 
* tatious talk of your virtues, unavoidably excites us 
** to ſuſpeQ, that you have vices and, guilty. projects 
* to hide under this aſſumed diſguiſe. Such pride 
© of talents and illumination of mind, convinces us 
< that you purpoſe to employ your talents for your 
on aggrandiſement, not to promote the intereſts 
of general Equatity. In your hands liberty would 
ſoon be ſtrangled. When the thunders of national 
** vengeance ſtruck a guilty Monarch, you had not 
** yet ceaſed to pay your court, and to offer your 
vous of allegiance, to the criminal. While he al- 
| „ lowed 


1 
* lowed you to rule in his name, by the miniſtration 


of feryants whom you had recommended to him; 


« you then thought him ſufficiently faithful to the 
nation. You did not begin to look upon him as 
4 traitor, till he fruſträted the views of your ambi- 
« tion, as well as betrayed the nation. Your fecret 
< wiſhes never were to exalt France to the glorious de- 


« ſtiny-of a great republic, bat ts preſerve it under 


« the mock goyernment of à King, whom you might 
% accyſe and protect, by turns; who ſhould be your 
ce priſoner, and you the mayors of hir palace Upon 
your plan the King would have enjoyed a ſhadowy 
4% royalty; the nation would have bad but a ſhadow 
e of liberty ; the only realities left, would have been 
*« your tyranny, and uſurped power. - You baſe men, 
o think tricks and low artifices to be all the ſcience 


* of a flatſman; know that true republicans ad- 


e vance with intrepid rapidity along | thoſe broad 
* paths which they have opened up for themſelves: 
and that the crafty politicians are men who, like 
« you, flowly inſinuate themſelves through thoſe 
e obliquities- which they have marked out and Wa- 
ved for themſelves. When the tyrant appeared be- 
fore that national juſtice, of which you and we were 


te the organs, toe pronounced ſentence of death upoi 


* him; but, you, who wiſhed” to ſave his life which 
“you wanted for the purpoſes of your cabals, when, 
* to ſhare our glory, you voted,” with us, for his 
% DEATH, propoſed, in addition, an APPEAL To 


© you pretended to condemn. By this act alone, 


e ſtateſmen 
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{+ flateſmen worthy. of Borgia and his preceptor | you 
« procured us to be abhorred as men of ſavage eruel - 
© ty ; you procured yourſelves to be adored, as emi · 
 nently juſt ; and you have conjured wp a civil war, to 


1 3 of which you. "5 to! be — ſole 3 
<< ſlators, conſuls, ephori, archontes. You have ſcarce- 
< ly at all deplored the effuſion. of republican blood 


« ſhed i I. this war | againſt Europe, which the eager 
< wiſhes: of the; people indeed contributed to kindle. 
ce but which your motions. ultimately ſerved to excite. 
But, the effuſion. of the blood ſhed in the priſons 


* for the ſafety, and by the vengeance of the peo- 
ple, you would at all rates avenge It was the 
blood of urjftecrates. What mean your continual 


© cries againſt us, as endeavouring to aboliſn all 
e property? What mean they — but that yo 


< wiſh to have at your command an army of pro- 
<< prietors, whom you may employ againſt us? an 
* army which you would not pay, but receive pay 
from them! What mean thoſe eternal elamours 
ce that you deliberate with the daggers. of. aſſaſſins 
Hat your breaſts; that three hundred legiſlators are 


ee three. hundred murderers, ever watching for op- 
< portunities to butcher the other three hundred 


e members of the Legiſlative Body? Piſiſtratus did 


more than raiſe a cry about aſſaſſins; he wounded 
6 himſeif and his mules ; and on the morrow, Pifif- 


* tratus, encompaſſed with his guards, was the tyrant 
*© of his country. Stateſmen, your: wiſhes are, at the 


* beſt, but for liberty without equality: but, we, 


7 „ whom 


1 


0 


« Nr you call ſavages, been we are as inflexible 

as the eternal principles of the rights of man, —we 
40 «ic equality, for no other reaſon, but becauſe, i in 
c our judgment, liberty can have no exiſtence without 
eit. Stateſmen, you ſeek to eſtabliſh a republic for 
e the peculiar benefit of the rich, amidſt whoſe 
" riches, a republican conſtitution would quickly pe- 
«rſh: We, however, who are not ſtateſmen, but 
«plain men of nature, deſtitute of art or ſcience, 
< but inſtinctively inſpired with the ſentiments and 
<-the energies of virtue. we ſeek laws which may re- 
e lieve the poor man from his miſery, and diſencum- 
ber the rich of their opulence; which, diffuſing ge- 
q 1 and equal plenty and comfort, may make us 
all, the happy citizens, and the zealous defenders of 
* a republic which ſhall remain while the world en- 
e dures, and ſhall ever command the wondering ap- 
« probation of all mankind. Stateſmen, it is by and 
e for that multitude by you dreaded or deſpiſed ; it 
« is by and for the people who commenced and have 
carried on the Revolution: yes, it is by and for 
them alone, that we defire to perfect it. Beware; 
« the people may be, for a while, deceived by their 
oppreſſors; but, their paſſions take arms with in- 
* conceivable quickneſs and ĩmpetuoſity in behalf 
* of their moſt paſſionate friends. Beware of forcing 
© us to call the furious paſſions of the people to the 
* defence of their rights, and of our lives. You 
« ſhall, in that event, periſh; and the blood of pri- 
by rate r of all pn muſt profuſely flow, 

* and 
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( 64.) 


ce and mingle with the ſtreaming blood of leyiſlators 
<« of both ſides in the Convention. If you be not 


"66 traitors and conſpirators, relinquiſh your pride, 


« at the proſpect of thoſe ills with which your coun- 


** try is threatened.” 


| Whoever ſhall pleaſe to read the ale 1 
the newſpapers, and the pamphlets of the time, will 


perceive, that the above is a faithful, but rather 


a mitigated abſtract of the accuſations. which were 


then urged by the right fide of the Convention againſt 


the left; and by the left fide of the Convention 
againſt the right. What was printed, was . equal- 
ly uttered in converſation ; and has been an hun- 


dred times uttered from both ſides, in V, hear- 


ing. | 1 

Particularly, often enen d, and e with 
horror, two converſations which I had held within 
the ſpace of five or ſix days, the one with Ws, 
the other with Salles. 

Both are well known to * bon, TY me, 
members of the Conſtituent Aſſembly. For three 
years, we had voted almoſt daily on the ſame fide 
in every queſtion. But I never had any. parti- 
cular connection with either the one or the other. 

I ſhall however declare the opinion which I enter- 
tained of both, in conſequence of the obſervations 
I had made on their abilities and diſpoſitions, i in the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly. FEY 

I believe them both to be ſincerely and W at- 
tached to the Revolution. I gave both full credit for 
probity ; affixing to this word, not the idea of a man 

always 


— 


(' 65 ) 

always doing that alone which is good ; but the idea 
of a man, ever wiſhing to do what is beſt, and belie: 
ving that he does it. If I could have doubted of 
the probity and patriotiſm of either the one or the 
other, after two or three public tranſactions; my 
_ doubts would have fallen on Salles, rather than on 
| Robeſpierre, But I had no doubt of either the one 
or the other, © | 

With a very buſtling turn of mind, and an imagi-. 


nation exceedingly heated by the buſineſs in which 


he was engaged, and by the principles of the Revolu- 
tion; SALLEs appeared to me, to poſſeſs, however, 
no real abilities. 

In es, as the nonſenſe 
and abſurdity of thoſe extemporary harangues which 
he daily uttered in the Convention; notwithſtanding 


his endleſs tattle about the rights of man, the ſove- 


reignty of the people, — principles of which he was con- 
tinually talking, without ever communicating a ſingle 
idea about them, that was, in any degree, new or ex- 
act; —in him, I fancied that I could diſcern, eſpecial- 
ly when he printed his compoſitions, the firſt efforts 
of riſing genius, which was ſuſcgptible of imprave- 
ment; which did actually improve, and of which the 
energies might, one day, fully expand, fo as to. do 
much good, or much miſchief, In his ſtyle, I ſaw a 
care to ſtudy and to imitate thoſe forms of expreſſion, 
which poſſeſs elegance, dignity, and ſplendour. By 
thoſe which he imitated and produced the ofteneſt, 
I could perceive that the writings of Rouſſeau. were 
his great ſchool and model. I had hopes, that, fince 

| E he 
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(66 ) 
be took Rouſſeau for his model in ſtyle, the frequent 
reading of that author's writings, might have ſome- 
thing of an happy effect upon his character. 

But, in both Salles and Robeſpierre, what I the 
moſt clearly ſaw, was that erroneous caſt of judge- 
ment which is exceedingly common among men who 
are called to diſcuſs queſtions of great magnitude 
and which may prove extremely fatal to thoſe who 
are intereſted in the diſcuſſion of geen Fn 711 
ſtions. 

The PR IR in the heart of Babeſpicere' ; 
of which he made no ſecret z and which, in addi-- 
tion to ſome bold attacks at men of intrigue, had 
procured to him, among the clubs and circles of Pa- 
ris, the title of incorruptible,—This maſter- ſentiment 
was, that the defender of the people can never 
be in the wrong; that to diſcover any moderation, 
or to ſet any bounds to his principles, would be trea- 
ſon againſt the people; that in all the people do, 
and in all that is ſaid for them, there can be no- 
thing but virtue and truth, neither extravagance, 
error, nor criminality. Intolerance, natural as it is 
to the human mind, is ever ready to take up ſuch ſen- 
timents, amid all the various wars of opinion. But, 
theſe ſentiments are, in a particular manner, inſe- 
parable from the jarrings of ſects in religion, and 
from the conteſts of popuut politics. 

Ad ing in the cauſe of God, or of the people; we 
are not apt to fancy, that we can either do too much, 

or do amiſs. And this 1 it is, which has ſo often bound 

0 "oy"; PART INS Toy: 00 | the 
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0 
the martyr of religion to the ſtake, and brought 
the head of the unfortunate politician to the block. 
Both Robeſpierre and Salles were ſabje& to the 
aſcendency of that atrabilarious temperament, which 
| proves the torment of thoſe in whoai- it prevails, and 
from which have, in all ages, ariſen thoſe ſtorms 
which have tempeſted the moral world. Minds of 
this caſt can never leave mankind at peace, till they 
have fettered them in the chains of ſome gloomy ſu- 
perſtition, or under the reſtraints of a logic rigorouſly 
accurate and fevere. They always are either fools or 
ſcoundrels, ſaints or eminent philoſophers. - + -- 
In ages which derive their predominant charac- 
ter 'from the prevalence of religion, it often happens 
to ſuch men, that after committing ſome crime, which 
they cannot recolle& without horror, they hide them- 
ſelves, for the reſt of life, in deferts, and in caverns, 
while ſhrinking imagination continually pictures be- 
fore them, the fathomleſs abyſs,-and the lurid fires 
of hell. The cloiſters, which have received many men 
of this character have been highly beneficial to the 
In ages of philoſophy, they devote themſelves to 
philoſophy with a ſuperſtitious zeal: they carry their 
abſtraction and reaſonings to an extraordinary pitch. 
But, their reaſonings are often ſophiſticated in their 
ſenſations, the very Tources of reaſons When the 
bent of their minds is directed towards objects in re- 
gard to which their ſenſations cannot be depraved; 
then they diſcover all the energy and perſpicacity of 
ER As to other matters, they rave by rule, and 
* „ without 
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( 68 ) 
without affording any proſpe& of their ever 2 8 
to think ſoberly about them. 
1 ſhould not be ſurpriſed to hs that Robelpierre 
was not without ſome religion. But, never man, 
who knew to write with ſuch propriety and elegance, 
was ſo utterly a ſtranger to found logic. His beſt rea- 
Tons at all times, were his ſuſpicions. 
©" When I, one day, begged to reflect upon e 
things which 1 had ſtated to him, and which might 
have ſaved him from all thoſe crimes, which brought 
ſo many others, and himſelf at laſt, to the block; 
he anſwered me in theſe very words; I have no need 
for reflection; I truſt always to my firſt impreſſions. 
With ſuch a complexion of mind, and amid that 
current of events in which he was involved, his firſt 
impreſſions were always impreſſions of hatred, ſuſpi- 
cion, terror, pride, and revenge. Hence the origin 
of thoſe crimes which deluged the republic with the 
blood of its citizens ; for thoſe crimes were not the 
reſults of any ſettled plan of tyranny, which a man, 
who deſcended, ſtep by ſtep, into the moſt execrable 
depth of wickedneſs, could never have had ſufficient 
oreatneſs of mind, even to conceive. This charac- 
ter of his, and the fate to which it conducted him, 
preſept that very example, and that very leſſon, of 
which we ſtand the moſt in need. No, Robeſpierre 
never had a wiſh to aboliſh the Republic; but he de- 
formed it with crimes, and deluged it with blood, 
and fancied that, in ſo doing, he was calling -forth 
and invigorating its ſtrength, and advancing its pro- 
1 He was not an ten tyrant, hut a fero- 
| cious 
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cious monſter. Athens, till it received the ako of Phi. 
lip, eſcaped the domination of tyrants, yet ſuffered al- 
moſt without intermiſſion, all the worſt evils of tyranny; 
from the ſavage or giddy paſſions of its citizens. I 
repeat, that this is the leſſon of which, aboye all 
others, democracy ſtands peculiarly in need. By con- 
verting, in imagination, theſe inſtances of extravagant 
folly and guilt, which our fellow-republicans have 
exhibited, into projects and ſyſtems of uſurpation and 
tyranny ; we ſhould deprive ourſelves of the only ad- 
vantage that can be drawn from the diſaſters we have 
ſuffered; : | 5 2 * 

I have given ſome account of thoſe two. men: "IN | 
ſhall next ſpeak of the conyerſations I held with 
them: g 13 

My interview with Robelpierre, » was in conſequence 
of my own particular requeſt... In conſenting to it, 
he ſhewed a degree of inſolence, which I am far 
from- being naturally diſpoſed to bear with humility 
and ſubmiſſion. Yet, I was grateful for his com- 
pliance. My mind was ſo wholly engroſſed by the 
important intereſt with a view to which I had ſolicits 
ed this interview, as to be ſcarcely at all ſenſible 
of what, in 27 other caſe, I could not have en- 
dured. | 

It was before the 1oth of March, 

Robeſpierre ſcarcely gave me time to far; that I 
wiſhed to ſpeak to him concerning the quarrels in the 
Convention. All thoſe deputies of the Gironde,“ 
ſaid he, impatiently, « Briflot, Louvet, Barbaroux, are, 
without exception, counter-revolutioniſts, and con- 

E 3 ſpirators.“ 


8 

ſpirators.“ I could nut help ſmiling; at which he was. 
exceedingly: exaſperated. —** This has always been 
your way,” ſaid be. © In the Conſtituent Aſſembly you 
were inclined to think the ari/tocrates friendly to the 
Revolution.“ -I never went quite ſo far. At the ut- 
moſt, I thought only, that ſome of the nobles might 
not be ariftocrater. I thought: ſo of ſeveral among 
them; and you yourſelf, are {till of the ſame mind, in 
reſpect to ſome of them. I cannot help thinking ſtill, 
that we might have gained even ſome of the ari/o- 
craies, if, of two different means which were in our 
power, force and reaſon, we had choſen oftener to em- 
ploy reaſon, which was ſolely upon our fide, and farce 
more rarely, which was capable of being, likewiſe, 
ſooner or later, on the fide of the tyrants. Let me 
perſuade you to forget thoſe dangers which we have 
now ſurmounted, and which had nothing in common 
with theſe which now threaten us. The war was then 
between the friends and the enemies of liberty ! It is 
now between the divided friends of the Republic. — 
Had I an opportunity, I ſhould tell Louvet, that he is 
abſurd in ſuppoſing you a royaliſt ; but, I mult ſay to 
Fou, that Louvet is no more a royaliſt than yourſelf. 
In your quarrels, you reſemble the Moliniſts and the 
Janſeniſts; whoſe whole diſputeturned upon the manner 
in which divine grace acts upon the ſoul of man; and 
who yet accuſed one another of not believing in the 
exiſtence of God. © If. they be not royaliſts, why, 
then, were they. ſo anxious to fave the life of a, King ? 
J could wager, that you likewiſe were inclined to the 
ſide of mercy, of clemency, as you call it,”—I ſhould 
„ — | not 
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not be afraid to declare my opinion; but it is not the 
matter now in queſtion. - It probably would not have 
refuſed to infli the puniſhment of death upon a man 
charged with ſuch enormous crimes. But, my opinion 
did not accord preciſely with any opinion that had 
been publicly propoſed in the Convention. As to cle- 
mency ; it is the diſpoſition of mind moſt natural to re- 
publicans and conquerors : and a dead enemy _ oft- 
en do more harm than if he had been living.—“ That 
is a very reſined notion.“ That, to me, appears nothing 
but plain truth. Vou, then, diſapprove the ſentence 


of condemnation to death, which you notified at the 


Temple: and did my ſpeech then ſeem horrible to you? FL 
I might diſapprove that ſentence, although I officially 
notified i it: but, if I had thought it abſolutely unjuſt; 
[ would then have given in my reſignation, and would 
not have gone to the Temple. It was your ſpeech that 
rapidly brought the ſcale of condemnation to preponde- 
rate in the balance of national juſtice. Batrere's ſpeech 
finally fixed the preponderancy, upon the ſame fide; 
Would you have me freely declare what I think of 
your ſpeech ?—<* Yes.” Of all the ſpeeches delivered 
upon that occaſion, yours made incomparably the moſt 
powerful impreflion upon my mind. Your fundamental 
idea is new, and unexpected, and abſolutely confounds 
with aſtoniſhment the judgment of the aearer or read- 
er: The ſtyle is bold and elegant: it abounds in 
paſſages glowing with paſſin, and in ſkilful tranſitions : 
it is an effort of genius; but, I confeſs, the logic of 
it appears to me very extraordinary, and entirely 
falſe. You prove ſucceſsfully enough, that it would 
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6172 
have been lawful to put Capet to death on the 1oth of 
Auguſt, either at the Caſele, or in the box of the 
Logographe, in the National Convention, in which he 
took refuge. It would have been but the exerciſe of 
the right of war. But, the right which war gives, 
of putting an enemy to death, is confined in its ope- 
ration, to the time of battle. When the battle is 
over, the right of ſlaughter ceaſes, None but Tar- 
tars think themſelves at liberty to butcher their pri- 
foners in cold blood: none but the ſavages of the 
American foreſts, think they have a right to devour 
their captives taken in war. Your ſpeech may be a 
model of eloquence z but it is neverthelefs a ſpecimen 
of inconclufive logic : to your leading principles, there 
mult be other principles added, in order to prove, 
that the law, condemning Capet to the block, was a 
grand act of national juſtice, on the part of France; 
and to. the whole world, a great and conſpicuous 
example, more lawful, more neceſſary, more uſeful, 
than the example of the trial and execution of Charles 
the Firſt of England.“ And what matters it, upon 
what principle, the death of the tyrant, was found 
to be juſt and neceflary? Your Girondines, your 
Briſſot, your appellants to the people, ſtrove to ſave 
him. They were willing to leave to tyranny all the 
means neceſſary to enable it once more to exalt it- 
felf upon our necks. ? . | bes 

I know not, whether it were the intention of 
the appellants to the people, to fave Louis from 
fuffering death. The appeal to the people always ap- 
peared to me a meaſure raſh and dangerous. But, 
r 1 


„ 


I can conceive, how who thoſe voted for it might be 


led to think, that Capet, alive and a priſoner, might, a- 


mid the ſhocks and fluctuations of events, become 


more uſeful to the people, than if put to death: ' 1 


can conceive, how they might be led to regard the ap- 
peal to the people, as a means for doing honour to 
a republican nation in the eyes of the whole world, 
by affording them occaſion to exerciſe, in their own 
names, a great act of generoſity, in an act of ſove- 
reignty.“— This is, certainly, to aſcribe excellent in- 
tentions, to meaſures of which you could not approve, 
and to men who form conſpiracies in every quarter. 
And where do they form conſpiracies ?—+ Every 
where. In Paris, in all France, in all Europe. Gen- 
ſonnè conſpires in the ſuburbof St Antoine; going that 
about from ſhop to ſhop, to perſuade the merchants, 
we patriots are preparing to pillage their ſhops -and 
warehouſes. The Gironde has long fince formed the 
deſign of detaching itſelf from France, and joining 
England; its leading deputies are the authors of the 
plan, and have determined to carry it into execution, 
at all rates. Genſonnè makes no ſecret of this; but 
tells any one who is willing to liſten to him, that 
here they are not repreſentatives of the nation, but 
plenipotentiaries of the Gironde. Briſſot conſpires 
in his journal, which is the alarm- bell to a civil 
war. We know that he is gone to England, and 
know his reaſons for going thither. We are not ſtran- 
gers to his intimate connection with that miniſter for 
foreign affairs, that Le Brun, who is a native of 
Liege, and a creature of the Houſe of Auſtria, The 
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beſt friend Briſſot has is Claviere 3 and Claviere has 
carried conſpiracy wherever he has himfelf turned his 
foot{teps. Rabaut, a Proteſtant, a philoſopher, and 
therefore a traitor, has not had art enough to hide 
from us bis correſpondence with that courtier and trai- 
tor, Monteſquiou. Fot theſe ſix months, they have 
been concerting together, how to open Savoy and 
France to the invaſion of the Piedmonteſe. Servan 
has been named general, for no other end, but to de- 
liver up the keys of France to the Spaniards, Du- 
mourier's threats are directed more againſt. Paris than 
Holland. And when that quack-hero came hither, 
WHERE: IT WAS MY WISH: TO ARREST HIM, it was 
not with the Mountain he daily dined, but with the 
Miniſters. and the Girondines.“ Three or four times 
with me, for inſtance.— I am weary of THE REvo- 
Luriox; I am ſick of it: never was country in 
greater danger than ours now is; and I doubt whe- 
ther we ſhall be able to extricate it. Well then! are 
you now diſpoſed to laugh and regard thoſe people as 
honeſt men, and good republicans ?*'—No; I am no 
longer diſpoſed to laugh; but I hardly refrain from 
ſhedding thoſe tears which are due to the-misfortunes 
of our country, when I ſee her legiſlators preyed 
upon by ſuſpicions ſo atrocious, and ſo ſlenderly ſup- 
ported by probability. I am ſure, that there is no 
truth in theſe ſuſpicions of yours; but {till ſarer, 
chat theſe very ſuſpicions are themſelves a very real, 
and a very great danger. Almoſt all theſe men are 
at preſent your enemies; but none of them, ſave Du- 
monrier, is the enemy of the Republic. And if all 
5 parties 


( 
parties could lay aſide their reciprocal grudges, the 
Republic would no more be iu danger. (Do not you 
propoſe to me to repeat the motion of Biſhop Lamou- 
ret No; I have at leaſt ſufficiently profited. by the 
leſſons you have given me: And three National Aſ- 
ſemblies have taken pains to inſtruct me, that the 
beſt patriots hate their enemies ſtill more than they 
love their country. But, I have a queſtion to put to 
you; and I entreat you to recolle& yourſelf before 
you make me an anſwer. Have you any doubts 
about any part of what you have ſaid to me? None 
at all. I left him, upon this, and retired in great 
aſtoniſument, and even horror, at what I had heard. 

Some days after this, going out from the Execu- 
tive Council, I met Salles coming out from the Na- 
tional Convention. The circumſtances of the time 
had continued to become more and more alarming. 
None who had any eſteem for one another, could 
meet, without being moved to enter into conver- 
ſation concerning the critical ſituation of the com- 
monwealth. . | 

What is this! ſaid I to Salles, accoſting him. Are 
there no means by which we may contrive to pacify 
theſe: angry contentions “ O, yes, 1 hope thereare. 
I hope ſhortly. to withdraw: the veils which hide the 
vilanies of thoſe men, and of their conſpiracies, 
from public view. But, as for you, I know that 
you have always a blind confidence, and a fooliſh 
reſolution to believe nothing. You do me wrong. 
J teaſon like others; but, I muſt have preſumptions, 
not barely ſuſpicions ; atteſted facts, not imaginary 

ones. 
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ones. Why ſhould you ſuppoſe me fo incteduſous : 1 
Is it becauſe I would not believe you in the year 
178 9, when you aſſured me, that Necker robbed 
the treaſury; and that the mules had been ſeen 
loaded with gold and filver, by which he ſent mil- 
lions to Geneva? My incredulity on that ſcore, [ 
confeſs, proved incorrigible ; for I am even now con- 
vinced, that Necker has left here more millions of his 
own, than he has carried of ours to Geneva. Nec- 
ker was a paultry raſcal.” But, that was nothing to 
the ſcoundrels who now ſwarm about us; and it is 
of them, I would ſpeak to you, were you willing to 
hear me. Moſt willingly ſhall I hear you: and, to 
be more ſecure from interruption, we went into the 
hall of the Executive Council, in which there was 
then no perſon.—* I ſhall tell you all; for I know it 
all. I have detected all their dark intrigues. All 
the plots, all the crimes of the Mountain, began with 
the Revolution. Orleans is the head of that knot of 
villains. He i is the author of the infernal romance of 
the dangerous connections, which has planned all the 
crimes committed by them, during theſe laſt five 
years. The traitor, La Fayette, was their accomplice z 
and he it was, who, by pretending to diſconcert the 
plot at its origin, ſent D*Orleans into England, to 
arrange all with Pitt, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Court of St James's. Mirabeau was alſo a party in 
this plot, He took money from the King to conceal 
his connections with D'Orleans; but he had tit 
more money from D' Orleans, to bribe him to his 
intereſts. The grand affair for the party of D' Or. 
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leans, was, to bring the Jacobins to enter into their 
deſigns. * This they durſt not directly attempt: they 
firſt addreſſed themſelves to the Cordeliers. Among 
the Cordelier ſociety, all was at once fold and devo- 
ted to them. Obſerve, that the Cordeliers have been 


always leſs numerous, and have always made leſs 
noiſe, than the Jacobins. Their deſire is to make all 


the world their tools; but not to make all the 
world depoſitaries of their ſecrets. . The Cordeliers 
have always been the centre of conſpiracy : It is 
| there that Danton, the moſt dangerous of all the con- 
ſpirators, tutors and excites them to audacity and 


falſehood, while Marat ſpirits them up to aſſaſſination 
and maſſacre. It is there that they rehearſe the parts 


they are to act among the Jacobins. The Jacobins, 


who ſeem as if they led all France, are themſelves. 
notoriouſly led by the Cordeliers. The Cordeliers, 
who ſeem to be hidden in a corner of Paris, nego. 
tiate with all Europe, and have envoys. in all the 


Courts which have vowed the ruin of our liberty. 
The fact is certain. I am in poſſeſſion of indubitable 
proofs of it. The Cordeliers, after overwhelming 


one throne in a deluge of blood, are preparing to 
ſhed new torrents of blood, in order to raiſe a new 
throne for the trophy of their flaughters. They know 


that the right ſide, on which is all the virtue of the 


Convention, is. alſo the ſide on which are all the true 
Republicans. If they accuſe us of royaliſm ; it is 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe they want a pretext 


to let looſe upon us the fury of the multitude ; but 
þecauſe they can eaſier find daggers than arguments, 
1 | e 
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to oppoſe us. In one ſingle conſpiracy, there are 
three our four others. When the right ſide ſhall have 
been entirely deſtroyed, then comes the Duke of 
Vork, to take poſſeſſion of the throne ; and D' Or: 
leans, who has promiſed him the throne of France, 
will then affaſſinate him. D' Orleans himſelf will be 
aſſaſſinated by Marat, Danton, and Robeſpierre, who 
have made him a promiſe of the throne. ' The trium- 
virs will then ſhare among them, all, ſmoking, bleed- 
ing France. At laſt, Danton, the ableſt of the three, 
will aſſaſſinate the other two, and reign alone, firſt; 
under the title of DiQator, afterwards,' openly, under 
that of King. This, you may be ſure, is their plan. 
By ſagacious reflection I have found it out: every 
thing concurs to prove it evidently. See you not how all 
the circumſtances connect and hang together? There 
is not an event in the Revolution, but is a part and 
proof of theſe horrible plots. Yow are aſtoniſhed, 
I fee ; can you poſlibly be incredulous? - am; in- 
deed, aſtoniſhed : but, pray, are there many among 
us, many on your fide of the houſe, who think with 
you upon this head ?—* All, or almoſt all, are of the 
fame mind. Condorcet once ſuggeſted ſome objec- 
tions. Sieyes has very little communication with us. 
Rabaut has a different plan, which, in ſome parti- 
culars, nearly agrees with mine, in others widely dif. 
fers from it. But none of them is at all more doubt- 
ful than I, of the truth of what 1 have told you. 
They all feel the neceſſity of acting with prompti- 
tude, of inſtantly putting the irons in the fire, in order 
to prevent a multitude of crimes and misfortunes, in 
ws order 
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order that we may not loſe the benefits of a revolution 
that has coſt us ſo dear. On che right fide, there 
are members who have not ſufficient confidence in 
| you. But, 1 Who have been your colleague, who 

know you to be an honeſt man, and a friend to liber- 
ty, aſſure them, that you are of us, and are willing to 
employ, in our favour, all thoſe means of ſerving us, 
which your office has put into your hands. Can you 
be in the ſmalleſt uncertainty in reſpect to the truth 
of what I have told you concerning thoſe raſcals? —1 
ſhould be altogether unworthy of the eſteem you ex- 
preſs for me, if I could leave you to think, that I ful- 
ly believe the truth of that plan which you ſuppoſe 
your enemies to have concerted againſt you. The 
more facts, perſons, and cireumſtances, you intro- 
duce into your accounts of this plan, ſo much the 
more probable does it ſtill appear to you, ſtill the 
more improbable to me. Moſt of thoſe facts, out 
of which you make up this imagined plan of conſpi- 
racy, have had an obvious intent, which there is no oc- 
caſion to aſcribe fictitiouſly to them: you, however, 
attribute to them a purpoſe which does not naturally 
appear to belong to them. Yet, to induce us to re- 
ject a nat ural explanation for the ſake of one more 
far-fetched, proofs are requiſite, both in oppoſition 
to the former, and for the ſupport of the latter. For 
inftance, all the world believed, that La Fayette and 
D Orleans were enemies to each other; and that it 
was in order to deliver Paris, France, and the Na- 
a Aſſembly, from many alarms, that D' Orleans 
was perſuaded or compelled by La Fayette, to retire 
IG for 
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for ſome time, out of France. You muſt. ſhew, not 
only by aſſertion, but by proofs, 1/, That they were 
not enemies; 2dly, That they were accomplices : 3dly, 
That D' Orleans's retreat to England, was intended 
for the purpoſe of carrying their plots into execution. 
] know that, inſiſting upon ſuch ſtrength and clear- 
neſs of proof, may have a tendency to ſuffer crimes, 
and misfortunes to come too near, before means are 
uſed for preventing and providing againſt them. But, 
I know alſo that, when we give way to all the ſuggeſ- 
tions of imagination; we are unavoidably betrayed into 
the folly of theory, in reſpe& to both preſent and fu- 
ture events: we loſe the fit means for diſcerning 
through preſent events, and juſtly appreciating them. 
We dream of a thouſand crimes and intrigues which 
no body meditates, and we become blind to thoſe 
ills which actually menace us. I doubt not but we 
have many villains among us. When every paſſion 
is let looſe, and when foreign gold is laviſhly offered 
to corrupt, this muſt unavoidably happen. But, truſt - 
me, their projects, although-atrociouſly wicked, are 
neither ſo enlarged, ſo grand, ſo comprehenſive, ſo 
{kilfully conceived, nor built upon relations ſo re- 
mote, as you ſeem to apprehend, They are more 
robbers and aſſaſſins than deep conſpirators. The true 
conſpirators againſt the Republic are the kings of Eu · 
rope, and the paſſions of our Republicans. Our ar- 
mies are more than ſufficient to repulſe the kings of 
Europe, with all their regiments. To prevent our 
paſſions from accompliſhing our overthrow, there is 
one means, and but one. Without delay, frame 
— | and 
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atid.eſtabliſh a form of government, which may have 
due energy, and may deſerve the conſidence of the 
nation. In that ſtate into which, by your quarrels, the 
government is fallen, a democracy even of five and 
twenty millions of angels would ſoon become a prey . 
to all the fury and diſcords inſpired by pride. As Jean 

Jacques ſays; we have need of | five and twenty mil - 
lions of gods; but nobody has ever imagined the ex- 
iſtence of ſo many. My dear Salles; men and great 
aſſemblies are not ſo conſtituted; as if there were on 
the one hand, none but gods; on the other, none but 
devils. Wherever mankind are divided by jarring 
intereſts and opinions; even the good are not free 
from the influence of bad paſſions; and even the bad, 
if their hearts and purpoſes be carefully and fairly ex- 
amined, are not unſuſceptible of honeſt and good im- 
preſſions. To find within my own breaſt, a clear and 
irrefragable proof of at leſt one half of this truth. 1 

am conſcious of meaning as well as any one among 
you: Yet, when, inſtead of refuting my opinions with 
gentleneſs and ſound argument, they are repelled with 
| ſuſpicion and abuſe, I am ready to break off farther 
reaſoning, and to look, whether my piſtols be charged: 
| You have twice made me miniſter; and twice have 
more harmed than ſerved me by ſo doing. Nothing 
but a ſenſe of the dangers which environ both- you 
and me, could make me remain at my poſts. A brave 
man will not aſk a furlough, or give in his reſigna · 
tion on the evening before a battle, The battle, I can 
foreſee, is not far diſtant. Aware that both ſides are 
likely to fall upon me, I am; notwithſtanding; deter- 
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tmined to remain at my poſt. I ſhall always declare 
whatever I may in reaſon and conſcience think true. 
But, let me forewarn you, that I ſhall make my own 
reaſon and conſcience my guides; not the reaſon and 
conſcience of any other man upon earth. I ſhould 
have been indeed very fooliſhly employed in labour- 
ing for thirty years of my life, to light up a lamp for 
myſelf, if I could now ſuffer any other man's mind to 
be a light to guide my paths. 

alles and I, when we parted, graſped me other's 
hands, and embraced, as if we had ſtill been colleagues 
in the Conſtituent Aſſembly. 

My opinion concerning the two ſides of FN Na- 
tional Convention has been ſeen in the very firſt pages 
of this work. But, as that opinion was founded upon 
obſervations, not upon paſſion, upon facts, not upon 
dreams; as moft of the evils which men inflict upon 
one another, find their origin in the manner in 
which men judge one another; as Europe which has 
heard of the right ſide only from the left ſide, and of 
the left ſide only from the right, cannot interpret this 
enigma of France, and of human nature: I think it 
my duty here to deliver my whole opinion, without 
concealment, or diſguiſe. When the truth is not told 
in the way of revenge, its declaration can never be an 
injury. 'the Legiſlators who are the moſt worthy of 
that auguſt title, are they who recognize truth as the 
ſupreme legiſlator of the world. + 
' Among the members on the right ſide, whoſe pu- 
niſhment has ſhed immortal honour upon their lives 
and falents ; there were ſome men, friends dear to my 
l i heart, 
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: heaft, although more of them were entire ſtrangers to 
me. In our common intercourfe with the world, I 
had frequently met with Bg1s8oT ; and amid thoſe ar- 
rogant, yet frivolous, flaves, whoſe meanneſs of mind 
was partially veiled by their dreſs and oſtentation of 
luxury; he and I had communicated. to each other 
ſome af thoſe ſentiments which- only minds truly free 
could know, ſome of thoſe hopes which none but phi- 
loſophers could conceive. He ſought for ideas in 
books and languages, more than in his own mind; 
He wrote more than he nieditated: His paſſion for 
truth, being more ardent than well-grounded in ſound 
reaſon and true diſcernment, often entangled him in 
thoſe quarrels, in which, at firſt; it is only ſome docs 
trine that is the matter of conteſt;—afterwards; the 
diſpute becomes wholly perſonal. But amidſt extra- 
ordinary activity and extreme poverty, his morals had 
always appeared to me to be ſimple and pure; his am- 
bition to have no other object but the liberty and wel: 
fare of the people. Theſe ſentiments; and his turn 
of mind, were, in him, rather religion than phi- 
loſophy: Although paſſionately fond of glory, he 
would have conſented to bury himſelf in everlaſting 


obſcurity, if he might by this have become the Penn. 
of Europe, if he might have converted mankind into 


a grand congregation of Quakers, if he might have 
made Paris a Philadelphia. And this man was to die 
as a buſy-body of intrigue, as a ConsPIRATOR! ! 


In the month of July 1792, at that very moment 
when infant-liberty had to contend: againſt the dark 


n of one of the Conſtituted Authorities, which, al- 
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though felt, could not be ſeen, I, with Briſſot, Gen- 
ſonne, Gaudet, Torne, Ducos, Condorcet, Antonelle, 
and Kerſaint, met at ſeveral of thoſe dinners, at which 
patriots muſt concert, how to ſerve their country ; 
while, at other dinners, tyrants and flaves aſſemble 
for the purpoſes of conſpiracy. There, all hearts, all 
wiſhes, all deſigns, were ſincerely republican. We 
faw, not only, that the conſtitution was violated, but 
that it left ſtill in the hands of one of the Conſtituted 
Powers, means for its farther violation. The neceſ- 
fity of a new conſtitution for the ſalvation of liberty, 
and that of the abolition of royalty, were acknow- 
ledged by us all. In reſpect to meaſures, which it was 
ſo very difficult to chooſe wiſely, and to purſue ſteadi- 
ly, there were different minds among us. My opinion 
was, that we ought to ſpare petty aſſaults; that we 
ought to make either no attacks, or one grand at- 
tack, too mighty to be reſiſted ; that hitherto there 
had been always either too little or too much done 
that the mob had been tutored to habits of inſurrec- 
tion, which debauched them, and taught them to con- 
fider themſelves as the nation ; that the King had been 
enabled to repreſent himſelf, with ſome ſhow of truth, 
as an oppreffed perſon, while he was in reality a traitor; 
and that if inſurreQion were to break out, the Legiſla- 
tive Aſſembly ought 'iNelf to afſume the ſtandard, 
and to guide the efforts of that inſurreQion, to en- 
compaſs the caſtle with an armed force, called into 
motion by a decree to ſeal up every paper, and ſeize 
every document that might afford proofs of Louis's 
n e eee 
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Theſe views were not adopted; at which, indeed, I 
was not at all ſurpriſed. But, I confeſs, that I ſhould 
have been exceedingly ſurpriſed, by the meaſures which 
I ſaw actually purfued ; had I not been well aware, 
from a multitude of hiſtorical examples, that, even 
the ſoundeſt minds become fickle, wavering, and un- 
certain, when they are aſſailed at every point, by e- 
vents, of which they cannot diſcern the cauſes, but of 
which the conſequences may be terrible; I. had 
not been aware, that amidſt the war of tempeſts, even 
the moſt ſkilful pilots, if diffident of their ability to 


guide the helm, deſert it, and vainly put their truſt in - 


the- winds and waves which are ready to wreck and 
overwhelm them. To thoſe for whom I had the high- 
eſt eſteem and friendſhip, I the moſt ingenuouſly de- 


clared my opinion concerning their conduct; I have 


reaſon to believe, that, on account of it, they but 
eſteemed and loved the more. If I recolle& aright, I 
was about that time informed, that Merlin of Thion- 
ville gave the ſame advice as I. In him, it then ap- 
peared to be nothing more than the ebullition of va- 
lour and martial intrepidity : But, there are times, 
when bold, magnanimous counſels, alone, are ſeaſon- 
able. ü | 
Almoſt all the men I have mentioned, were upon 
the right ſide of the Convention. I could not perceive 
it to be guided by any other ſpirit than that which I had 
before known them to poſſeſs. On that ſide, therefore, I 
ſaw both that republicaniſm of ſc xtiment which ſcorns 
to obey any man, unleſs that man ſpeak in the name 
of the nation, and with the voice of the law; and like- 
1 wiſe 
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wife that more rare republicaniſm of intelle# which 
examines all the poſſible fabrics of human ſociety, in 
their ſtructure, and in their ſeparate parts; which diſ. 
cerns men to be equal in rights, as in nature; whoſe 
inventions and diſcoveries alone can teach us, how to 
aſſociate in a great republic, things which appear to be 
naturally irreconcileable,—equality of rights, with a 
due ſubmiſſion to the authority of the magiſtrates,— 
that active fermentation which alone can develope il- 
luſtrious characters of all ſorts, with conſtant, immu- 
table, ſocial order. —in the government, a power ever 
abſolute over individuals and over the multitude, with 
a ſubmiſſion invariably dutiful to the nation at large,. 
in the executive authority, ſuch ſlate, forms, and uſe- 
ful ſplendor, as may impreſs the moſt reverent ideas 
of the majeſty of the Republic, yet never appear the 
mere apparatus of the perſonal dignity of the citizens 
by whom that majeſty is repreſented. : 

On the right ſide alſo, I ſaw thoſe men who were 
the beſt acquainted with the doctrines of political 
ceconomy which teach how to open all the ſluices, and 
to deepen all the channels, of public and private 
wealth; ſcrupulouſly to fill the national treaſury with 
thoſe portions which the fortune of every private citi- 
zen owes to it; to create new ſprings and ſtreams for 
the production and circulation of private wealth, by 
making uſe of the contributions raiſed for the expen- 
diture of the dent, government; to protect and 
untetter every ſpecies of induſtry, without treating 
any one with partial favour ; to regard large fortunes, 
not as thoſe ſtagnant, uleleſs lakes, which receive and 


1 a retain 
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retain all the water poured into them from the ſur. 
rounding hills, but as ſo many dams and ponds, which 
are neceſſary to multiply and to invigorate the germs of 
the general fecundity, and to diffuſe their moiſture from 
one eminence, and one hollow, {till to another, till all 
that is dry, ſhall have been watered, and all that is bar- 
ren, ſhall have been fertilized. Theſe were the admirable 
doctrines which gained freedom to trade, and to the 
arts, before it was introduced into government. Their 
nature is perfectly congenial to the nature of republics 
alone, Theſe doctrines can alone eſtabliſh EopALITx 
on a laſting foundation, not by enjoining. a general 
and ſordid frugality, that muſt. be ſubje& to continual 


violation, and which would rather fetter induſtry, than 


reſtrain men's appetite for luxurious indulgence; hut 
in placing every family, and every individual, in eaſy 
circumſtances ; in thoſe labours of which the diverſi- 
fied ingenuity, and the inceſſant renewal, are, happily 
for liberty, alone ſufficient to give full ſcope and exer- 
ciſe to that turbulent activity of democracy, which, 
after long afflicting, at length diſſolved, the republics 
of antiquity, amid thoſe ſtorms and tempeſts with 
which their atmoſphere was . ve xed and oh- 
ſcured. ; 

On the right fide, were e five or fix men, whoſe ge- 
nius was capable of comprehending, or rather of con- 
ceiving, at firſt, the vaſt theories of ſocial order and 
political ceconomy ; and with thoſe, many other men 

who were not unable to underſtand and propagate their 
principles. There too, had enliſted themſelves a cer- 
ain number of fluctuating, impetuous violent tempers 
| F 4 : and 
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and minds, which, after running the round of the ar- 
tifices and extravagancies of the demagogue, were now 
ambitious for nothing more, than to diſavow and to 
oppoſe thoſe fooleries which they bad eagerly diſſemi- 
nated. On that ſame ſide, likewiſe, in the ſame 
manner as perſons of piety take their place at the foot 
of the altar ;—all thoſe men of calm paſſions, of re- 
ſpectable fortune, and of decent education, naturally 
ſeated themſelves, who were diſpoſed to do honour ta 
that republic which preſerved their tranquillity, by the 
exerciſe of every private virtue, by their good-natured 
benevolence, by their contented happineſs. | 

Turning my contemplation from this right fide to 
to the left. to the Mountain; What a contraſt pre- 
ſented itſelf? There I ſaw a man buſtling with the 
moſt turbulent activity, whoſe copper ¶ hell-fire-ſmoke ) 
coloured countenance looked, as if he had juſt 
iſſued from the dens of the anthropophagi, or from 
the infernal regions; whoſe quick, convulſive, inter- 
rupted pace appeared to be that of a condemned al- 
ſaſſin who had eſcaped out of the hands of the execu- 
tioner, but whoſe breaſt was ſtill goaded by all the 
furies,—one of thoſe demonized human beings, wha 
would annihilate the whole human race, in order to 
_ deliver themſelves from that terror with which the 
very ſight of man, impreſſes them. Under the deſpo- 
tiſm which he had not power to deluge with blood, 
as he afterwards deluged the liberty of France, that 
man aſpired to accompliſh a revolution in ſcience ; 
and by dull, yet daring, ſyſtems, he had been ſcen to 


attack the grandeſt difcoveries of modern times, or. 
= of 
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of the human mind. His eyes roving over the hiſto- 
ry of all ages, had ſtopped with complacency, only up- 
on the lives of four or five illuſtrious deſtroyers, who 
changed cities into deſarts, in order, afterwards, to 
repeople thoſe deſarts with beings like themſelves, or 
| like the tyger. This was all he remembered of the 
annals of mankind ; all that he knew, all that he was 
deſirous to imitate. By an inſtinct, reſembling that 
of beaſts of prey, rather than by any deep penetration 
into the corruption of human nature, he had been 
enabled to ſee how eafily poſſible it is, to hurry to the 
higheſt extravagance of folly, and to the utmoſt enor- 
mity of vice,—a great people who haye juſt burſt a- 
ſunder the bands of ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm. It was 
his knowledge of this, which dictated all his papers, 
all his harangues, all his actions; yet, he fell but by 
the hand of a woman! and more than fifty thouſand 
ſtatues of him, were erected within the Republic! 
| Befide him, fat men who would not, of themſelves, 
have contrived deeds of ſuch atrocity ; but who being 
by an act of extreme audacity, embarked with him, on 
the ſtreams of events whoſe mighty and headlong 
courſe ſtunned and confounded, while its dangers ter- 
rified them; had already acted upon thoſe maxims of 
the monſter, which they diſavowed, and were not a- 
verſe from being thought capable of following them 
ſtill. They beheld Marat with horrors; yet could, 
without reluQance, make him the inſtrument of their 
_ purpoſes. They-ſet him in the midſt of them, they 
put him at their head, they wore him as a petrifying 
Meduſa's head, upon their boſoms. The terror of ſuch 
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a man was oniverſal- every where the trembling citi» 
zen ſeemed to ſee him: it was as if Marat had been 
the whole Mountain! and as if the whole Mountain 
had been Marat !—Among the other leaders, there 
were certainly ſeveral who found no other fault with 
the crimes of Marat, but that they were too openly, 
too undiſguiſedly perpetrated. 5 
But even among the leaders, —and here it is that 
reſpect to truth, obliges me to differ in opinion from 
many perſons whoſe worth I eſteem, —among the 
leaders, there were many whom circumſtances and 
events, rather than any community of ſentiments, had 
connected with the reſt ; and whoſe deſigns and wiſhes 
were ſorrowfully and earneſtly turned to regard the 
voice of wiſdom and the ſighs of humanity, who 
would have exhibited many virtues, and would have 
done much ſervice to the common-weal, aſſoon as they 
ſhould have been believed to be capable of ſo much, 
To the Mountain, as to a poſt of military ſervice and 
danger, reſorted all who had an ardent paſſion for li- 
berty, but were little (killed in the theory of political 
freedom: All who thought equality to be threatened, 
or actually injured by dignity of thought and elegance 
of language! all thoſe who entering now, for the firſt 
time, into the career of the revolution, were impa- 
tient to diſplay that impetuoſity and violence on which 
the glory of almoſt all the foremoſt agitators of the 
the revolution, was built; all they whoſe youth made 
them fitter to ſerve the Republic in her armies than 
in the ſanctuary of her laws; and who, having ſeen 
the Republic riſe to light, amid the clafhing of arms, 
ang 
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and the cannon's roar, fancied that her exiſtence was 


{til} to be preſerved, and her decrees to be promul- 
gated by the fame means. To the left fide, too, re- 
paired for an aſylum, rather than for a place of ſer- 
vice, ſeveral deputies who had been brought up in the 
proſcribed caſts of the nobility and the prieſthood, 
and who, although pure in their principles, fled to the 
heights of the Mountain, to eſcape thoſe accuſations 
to which they muſt have been expoſed, if more mo- 
derate in their principles: Thither alſo repaired, to 


nurſe their ſuſpicions, and to live amid the gloomy 


deluſions of a ſombrous imagination, thoſe ſolemn, me- 
lancholy characters, who, having too often experien- 
ced the inſincerity of modern politeneſs, cannot give 
their confidence to virtue unleſs it be furly, or to li- 
berty unleſs ſne be ſavage! There were likewiſe ſeat- 
ed ſome men to whoſe minds the ſeverer ſciences had 
communicated an aſperity, as well as a correctneſs of 
principles, and who, in their pride of poſſeſſing know- 
ledge which was direQly applicable to the mechanical 
arts, and to the purpoſes of the artiſan, diſdainfully 
withdraw themſelves from thoſe philoſophers and men 
of letters whoſe knowledge is not ſo readily ſervice- 
able to the ſmith or the dyer, but muſt enlighten the 


whole ſociety, before it can deſcend to the individual: 


There alſo were naturally to be found all thoſe men, 
who, whatever their abilities, and accompliſhments, 


were yet, from an overſtraining of their powers, diſ- 


poſed rather to exceed than to fall ſhort of the due 
limits of revolutionary energy and emotion. 
Such 
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Such was the idea I had formed of the elements of 
the two ſides of the National Convention. 

Judging of each ſide, by the majority of its ele 
ments; both ſides appeared to me capable of ſerving 
the Republic, highly, but in different ways and diffe- 
rent degrees. The right ſide was qualified to orga- 
nize the internal conſtitution and government, with 
dignity and wiſdom. The left ſide were fitted to in- 
ſpire all France with the ſame republican paſſions with 
which they were themſelves inflamed, and which were 
needful to a nation aſſailed on all hands, by all the 
kings and ſoldiers of Europe wm 

On the right ſide I ſaw moſt of the genius of the 
Republic: on the left, more of true republican enthu- 
fiaſm. I did not fail to perceive that genius alone 
could ſave and build up the Republic, which, as yet, 
exiſted only in the decrees of the Convention; and 
that paſſionate enthuſiaſm, acting either ſolely, or 
with predominant influence, muſt unavoidably ruin 
it. The left fide, therefore, although never an object 
of my ſuſpicion, held me under continual apprehen- 
ſions. I there ſaw ſome of the leaders openly rank 
deeds of popular outrage and atrocity, among the ne- 
ceſſary revolutionary meaſures : I ſaw the majority of 
them to be under the influence of thoſe biafſes and 
paſſions which are eaſily hurried 4nto every outrageous 
crime, that can be ſanctified by names which may 
diſguiſe its atrocity : I ſaw the whole party very much 
diſpoſed to make their duty and their glory conſiſt in 
ſometimes inflaming the fury of the multitude; and 
ſometimes obeying its headlong impulſe, This fide 

| had 
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had been called the MounTain; and I often obſerved 
that it was, moſt certainly, a volcanic Mountain. It 
was, in fact, a volcano, which inceſſantly emitted head- 
long ſtreams of angry and conſuming paſſions, which 
had been kindled into a conflagration, by the ſud- 
den imagination of a grand Republic, arifing in the 
midſt of mankind, by a revolution which while it re- 
ſtored every raviſhed right, broke aſunder every con- 
fining fetter. But, amid the deluge of lava which it 
poured forth, there was a mixture of fine and precious 
minerals which were reduced into fuſion by the flames 
threatening univerſal deſolation. The matters were 
all inflammable ; but not all incendiary. Could they 
have been parted, the conflagration might have been 
prevented. A plan for parting, was conceived, but 
terrified its very projectors. That is well known to 
have been no fooner formed, than abandoned. 
After this project was relinquiſhed, there remained, 
as I ſhall ever continue io think, but one part that 
could be reaſonably taken ; and this was, — not to ir- 
ritate thoſe too dangerous men who could not be ex- 
pelled from the Convention, — not to throw out threats 
againſt men whom it was not poſſible to ruin, and 
whoſe deſperate audacity was capable of daring every 
thin g. e Wen | | wn aber hath 21 
Had there been but paſſion on the one fide, and on 
the other, only genius and prudence ; the conteſts of 
the two parties muſt ſoon have ceaſed; or the right 
ſide muſt ſoon have become permanently vi&orious ! 
for, at leaſt two-thirds of the left fide, would have 
paſſed over to it. The main body of the left fide 
| 9 would 


„ | 
would ſoon hive deſerted their unworthy leaders; 
thoſe chiefs who hurried into the guilt of the moſt a - 
trocious crimes men who, although violent in tem- 
per and character, were not baſe, — who, although 
dangerous, were not void of generoſity. 

- Unfortunately, upon the right fide, from which the 
Republic ought to have obtained every ſacrifice, be- 
cauſe upon that ſide were its moſt ſanguine hopes 
built; there was a number of men, who were not leſs 
blindly obſtinate in their prejudices, than incorruptibly 
devoted to the diſcharge of their duty; ſome men of 
abilities who delighted in political conteſt, becauſe it 
afforded them opportunities of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves in debate, and in the newſpapers; and two or 
three men of exalted genius, whoſe whole ſouls were 
impregnated with thoſe ardent paſſions which inflame 
imagination, and are in their turn inflamed by it. 
There are virtues the peculiar growth of a republic; 
and which its founders may not have poſſeſſed. There 
is one virtue, no where to be found but in the origin 
of new religions, and in-the republics of antiquity : It 
conſiſts in the renunciation of private paſſions, that 
heroic ſelf-denial, which is never exerciſed unleſs for 
the ſake of an unknown God, who is juſt ſuppoſed to 
have revealed himſelf, and of a country which has 
been from infancy to manhood, the object of our a- 
duration. When both fides of the Convention acted 
under the influence of private paſſions; it was no 
longer one only, but both fides, that were in the 
wrong. Had I not feen this, myſelf, ſeveral times, I 
#hould not have believed it. By men of worth, there 


were 
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were produced againſt men atrociouſly worthleſs and 
criminal, accuſations, fo far from being true, that they 
were not even probable. 


In order to have a clear ad into F498 


which are paſſing ; we ought to be neither too near 
the ſcene of action, nor at too great a diſtance from 
it. Too near, the eye has not diſtin& viſion ; at too 
great a diſtance, the object diſappears. In the conteſts 
in the National Convention, there were circumſtances 
which diſtant ſpeQators could not ſee even with the 
molt piercing eyes; and which the combatants them- 


ſelves could not diſtinctly diſcover, becauſe they were 


the agents among whom theſe things paſſed. I was 
not better qualified, but only better ſituate, in a more 
advantageous point of view, for ſeeing every thing in 
its true ſize and colours. There were ſome ſecret emo- 
tions and deſigns of the two parties, which could not 
eſcape my obſervation ; theſe might be ſometimes only 
the mere ſhading of the picture, but ſuch a ſhading as 
gives to exiſtences their characteriſtic features, and to 
events all their efficacy. For inſtance, the two ſides 
conſtantly and mutually accuſed on another of con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Republic; they attributed to each 
other, the conſpiracies of d' Orleans and Dumourier, 
and every other form of conſpiracy that could poſſibly 


be feared or imagined; juſt as in a diſpute, when once 


there is an end to the civilities of good - breeding, 


pride and anger move the parties to reproach one an- 


other for obſtinacy and folly. It was juſt as eaſy to 
ſay of a legiſlator, that he was an accomplice in a con- 
ſpirareys as it would be, to ſay of a writer whom you 

diſlike, 
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diſlike, that he is a blockhead. Why was ſo ſerious 
an accuſation produced from either. ſide of the Con- 
vention, without proofs ? 

The following is what I imagined thee E could re. 
ceive to be the truth, in this caſe. 

Had the right ſide accuſed the left, merely * bar · 
barity and ignorance, of ſubſtituting fury for energy, 
of confounding the paſſions of man, which are to be 
reſtrained, with the rights of man, which are to be 
vindicated and eltabliſhed ; of reducing the rich to 
poverty, and the poor to indigence, by a wild idea of 
equality of fortunes, which can never produce aught 
but equality in miſery ;- of [expoſing the Republic to 
danger by the very extravagance of their republi- 
 eaniſm: Theſe accuſations, far from ruining the left 
fide, would perhaps have but augmented the luſtre of 
their character, their popularity, and their influence; 
would have made them only ſo much the more dear 
to that multitude who are not the nation, but whoſe 
clamours reſound on every quarter, while the genuine 
voice of the nation is but rarely heard. Beſides, theſe 
reproaches might indeed have ſerved to diſhonour our 
legiſlators in the eſtimation of every reaſoning; think- 
ing being upon earth, But in the particular ſtate in 
which our affairs then ſtood, there was a different ac- 
cuſation requiſite to ruin them, in France, and eſpe- 
cially at Paris: The accuſation of à conſpiracy again/t 
the Republic, was, alone, adequate to this purpoſe. 

If the left fide had accuſed the right, of nothing 
more than a defire to exalt the power and pride of 
amn genius, to the ſame invidious pre- eminence, 

which 
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which the pride and power of the throne had held; 
of wiſhing to bound the rights of man within a circle 
too narrow for his paſſions ; of endeavouring to e- 
ſtabliſh the new art of ſoeial inſtitution, upon prin- 
ciples which ignorance cannot readily comprehend ;— 
political cecanomy upon laws, which would not give 
competent plenty to the nation, till after they had firſt 
raiſed the poſſeſſors of property to a condition of too 
haughty proſperity; af ſtriving to diſcover a ſpecies of 
government under which all the actions of private 
individuals, as of the body ſocial, may be, although 
firm and free, yet not fiery and impetuous. Such 
imputations might indeed have armed ſome men of 
furious paſſions againſt the Right Side, but would not 
have ſerved to excite even the mob of Paris to an 
inſurrection. To effect this, there was required a far 
different charge the * of confpiring n Land 
e ) 

At firſt, theſe ana; as were 3 
nothing more than the ſuſpicions of hatred, or the 
outrageous abuſe of tranſported rage. They were 
at laſt, on both ſides, believed with earneſt convic- 
tion: And then it was that 1 began to tremble far 
the Convention, and for the Republic. 

The men who thus mutually accuſed one another of : 
the moſt atrocious criminality, ſeemed unwilling tokeep 
any meaſures with one another, and thought it their 
moſt facred duty to accompliſh the ruin and death of 
their enemies. The one party talked of nothing but 
riſing in an inſurrection againſt ambitious ,rulers ; 
on . propoſed to commit the ſword of national 
| 8 Jiuͤueſlice 
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Jette into the hands of judges who; ſhould.” be 
able to convict and cut off all anarchiſts and royal- 
iſts. The object of the queſtion of the order of 
the day, long was, to aſcertain which of the two 
fides "ſhould organize and compoſe the Revolutio- 
nary New Court of Juſtice; and this in the opi- 
nion of many, was to decide, who ſhould ſend, who 
be ſent to the ſcaffold. While the forms of judiciary 
maſſacres, of legal acts of injuſtice, were brought to 
be determined upon; the general cry in the ſtreets, in 
companies, from the roſtra of the Convention, was, 
The ſalvation of our country. The ſacrgd name of 
Brutus was invoked by men, whoſe ſouls were in⸗ 
flamed merely by a rage for aſſaſſination. Each day 
there was ſome new maſſacre reſolved upon, for the 
day following; nor were theſe threats always uttered 
among the Jacobins : nay, it was ſometimes againſt 
the Jacobins they were directed, &c &c. It was 
no longer poſlible to put a ſtop to ſuch | diſorders by 
"denunciation; they were openly, loudly ſpoken of; 
inſtead of being concealed, they were made the ſub- 
jects of boaſting; they had long been the favourite 
topics of diſcourſe in the popular ſocieties, in the 
ſections, in ſome ot the daily papers. Alas even they, 
whoſe ſentiments and conduct have been at all times 
the moſt pure, would be contounded with horror, if the 
primary and genuine ſource of that furious language 
which was ſtrikingly expreſſive of fury of mind, — 
ſhould be diſplayed to them. From the very begin- 
ning of this almoſt total eclipſe of all the light of rea- 
ſon, and all the beamings of humanity; I had been 
deeply impreſſed with a perſuaſion, that all thoſe tu- 
multuous 


c 0 


multuous ſtorms originated from the diviſions in the 


National Convention; that if theſe could be quieted, 


all elſe would be reſtored to quiet: that if their rage 
could be even for a time ſuſpended, the reſt would 
be ſuſpended with them: that out of the ſphere of 
the Convention, ſuch bad men as might be capable of 
projecting any deſperate enterpriſe againſt their country, 
would, however, be, by themſelves, unable to carry any 
ſuch enterpriſe into execution; that all would eaſily and 
readily yield to the authority of the National Convention, 
acting with unanimity; and that from its boſom alone 
could ariſe any political ſtorms, ſufficiently terrible to 
ſhake the ſafety of the Convention itſelf, and of all France. 
I was alſo perſuaded, that in the Convention, the 
men the moſt to be dreaded were not they from whom 
no good and: honeſt ſentiments, nothing but villainy- 
and outrage—is ever to be expected; but that the 
moſt formidable were men, who being at once ca- 
pable of great actions, and liable to great errors, ſaw 
all their purpoſes, even where theſe were excellent, 
outrageouſly vilified and oppoſed: who, when they 
ſought to take a part in good deeds, were haraſſed with 
the accuſation of crimes which could not be proved; 
who' being unjuſtly confounded with men of hardened 
villainy, might, at one moment or another, be tempt- 
ed to act the guilt attributed to them, for the pur- 
poſe of averting that ſtroke of public juſtice with 
which they were threatened in every Adar, and 
in every newſpaper. AR 

. Theſe. ideas, were as ſo many points of FRY 
tion to guide my conduct amid the general dark- 
nels with W all was environed; a darkneſs haunt- 
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ed by all the fiends of bate, of terror, and of rage. 
The grand purpoſe to which all my endeavours were 
directed, was, to clear up ſuſpicion, and to mitigate 
hatred. For this end, I employed not addreſs and 
political cunning, but the dictates of virtue and the 
principles of truth, recommended by the winning lan- 
guage of benevolence. I ſtrove, with unwearied di- 
ligence, to bring together, in my own houſe, or in 
other places, thoſe members of the Convention, who 
bad, at that time, the greateſt influence on the two 
fides, and whoſe union might have brought about the 
union of their parties. While they ſaw one another 
only in the Aſſembly, —this was to meet no where 
except on the arena; and rarely has peace been con- 
eiliated on the field of battle. The dinners I gave 
were frequently ſubjects of calumny at the meetings 
of the Jacobins. But this was no more than what 
1 had expected. I could not hope that inſidious ca- 
lumny ſhould remark, how different were my dinner- 
parties from thoſe which conſiſted of Jacobins, or of 
Girondines, excluſively. Obliged even by my official 
duties to have frequent i interviews, ſometimes with 
members belonging to the right ſide, ſometimes with 
others who belonged to the left ; 1 never faid to thoſe 
of the left ſide, They of the right are ariflocrates and 
royaliſis; I never ſaid to thoſe on the Tight ſide, that, 
They of the left were a band of conſpirators and anar- 
chifts. To them all I ſaid, The two ſidet mortally hate 
each other, but both love the Republic ; in my opinion, one 
of them is better ſkilled than the other, in the principles 
of ſecial order, but both are friends to order, ſo far as 
hey have iner eee 4 Hs nature: neither of | 
. them 
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$ themare either anarchifts in Gem, or royaliſts in any 


ſcheme of intrigue : yet anarchy may be prolonged, royal. 


ty may be re-eſtabliſhed, by the contentions of the two ſides. 
can call, here, upon all thoſe members for their 
teſtimony, of whatever party or opinions, with whom 
Lever held any converſation relative to thoſe import- 
ant concerns of the-Republic. Of thoſe who ſurvive, 
there is, however, one in particular, with whom I had 
a converſation, of which the remembrance remains in · 
delibly imprefled upon ny mind, becauſe it was very 
long, and becauſe it paſſed in the preſence of Pache; 
a man whoſe accomplice I have been ſuſpected to bez 
The deputy whom I here call upon is Thibault ; 1 
appeal to his memory, and his conſeience. Let him 
declare in what terms I ſpoke i in the preſence of Pache, 
to whom he himſelf talked as became a man of worth 
and courage, of thoſe deputies who were proſecuted 
by the Community of Paris: Let him declare, whes 
ther, while I blamed their paſſions, I did not bear faiths 
ful teſtimony to their republican virtues.” | Wer 
To the members of the two fides of the Condes 
tion, I ſpoke not merely of thoſe events in whick 


they themſelves were agents, and of which we might 


all fall victims. The events which were paſſing be- 
fore us, reminded me of others wl ch I had treaſured 


up in my recollection; and I recalled their attention f 


to what. had happened in former times, in order thar 
I might make compariſons, and draw inferences ſuch 


as. ſhould afford important inſtruction in reſpe& to 


our conduct amidſt the preſent affairs. By a multi- 
tude of facts from hiſtory, I proved, that party. ſpirit, 
which can hardly ever be altogether baniſhed from 
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among a free people, muſt be much more baneful to 
a people who have not yet acquired the advantage of 
a ſtable conſtitution, than to thoſe who enjoy a con- 
ſtitution fully framed and eſtabliſhed. Among the 


Hatter, ſaid I, party-ſpirit, by its action and re. action, 


preſerves the energy of the ſprings of government. 


Among the former, it impedes the very fabrication of 


the machine, and hinders its parts from aſſuming 
their due proportions, and from learning to act with 
their proper powers. In England, for inſtance, the 
parties of Miniſtry and Oppoſition are not confined | 
to the Parliament alone, but extend throughout all 


the three kingdoms: yet each party know what they 
themſelves deſire, and what it is their opponents 


would have. The party of Oppoſition evidently ſtrive 
to ſtrengthen the powers of Parliament, while the Mi. 
niſter's party endeavour to augment the executive au- 
thority of the Crown. Theſe are the two centres of 
motion, towards which every thing on each ſide con- 
tinually gravitates. Even the parties are, in ſome 


ſort, conſtituted; their ſtruggles are organized. Some- 


times the one, ſometimes the other, gains ground. 
But, on neither ſide are the barriers very ſtrong ot 
very lofty ; and there is, accordingly, a certain circle, 
within which the two parties may alternately advance 


and recede, without endangering the ſafety of the con- 


_- 4 
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ſtitution. Whenever the conſtitution of the Britiſh 
government ſhall be really and greatly violated, that 
violation will be the ſignal for the combat, and the 


triumph of liberty; for although there be in Britain 


two parties, there is but one attached to liberty. Li- 


48 9 


163 J 


berty is the darling of every Briton, without exceptioi· | 
Were it not for this agitation,” the fortunate ſhocks of 


which are perhaps neceſſary to the climate and the 
melancholy temperament of the inhabitants of Britain; 
were it not for this play of hopes and fears, which in- 
tereſts, but does not diſtreſs them; they would per- 
haps think leſs of their conſtitution,” would obſerve, 


would know it leſs; nay, they would leſs obſerve and 


know themſelves. There; that party-ſpirit; which 
perhaps hinders the conſtitution from being impro- 
ved to perfection, nevertheleſs ſupports its exiſtence 
and diffuſes through the whole body of the nation, 
that knowledge, which, if not the brighteſt, and moſt 
lively, is; however, the moſt directly uſefuu. 

On the other hand, behold what terrible ef- 
feats party-ſpirit has uſually produced wherever 


it has taken root in a republic as yet deſtitute of 


a government. Open but Machiavel's Hiſtory of 
Florence: Read, if you can, without © ſhuddering 
with horror. There, while the conſtitution was not 
yet formed, and diſſenſion aroſe among the citizens 


when they were framing it; their quarrels had no 
diſtinct, determinate, immutable object. The parties 


did not attach themſelves teſpectively to different 
powers in the conſtitution. They were exaſperated 


with deadly rage againſt one another. The con- 


tention was not for the purpoſe of d&fermining what 
principle; what ſpring ought to predominate,” but to 
decide what family ſhould obtain the ſupreme autho- 
tity: When one family was extirpated, or peace was 
otherwiſe reſtored ; the rival ambition of other fami- 
_ 84 lies 
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( 104 ) | 
lies ſoon renewed the war. None knew the views of 
their enemies: There were few who knew their own: 
not deſign, but the fury of paſſion guided their con- 
duct. But, for this very reaſon, that they had no 
preciſe views, they mutually aſcribed; to one another 
always the moſt horrible, the moſt criminal views 
they could imagine. As party ſtill ſucceeded to 
party; as each party was continually divided and ſub- 
divided; the moment ſoon arrived, when all union 


between the members of any faction, was entirely 


diſſolved; the nation was itſelf diſſolved; the parties 
no more exilled; nothing was to be ſeen but un- 
connected individuals wandering about, with recipro- 
cal fury and terror, each viewing all around him at 
once with the trembling looks of fear, and with the 
threatening glances of rage: The ſword, the weapon 
of battle, was worn no more; but in its ſtead, the 
dagger, the inſtrument of aſſaſſination. Truth, vir- 
tue diſappeared; each word was a lie, each deed a 
vice, or a erime. Even genius, betrayed by expe- 
rience, its moſt faithful guide, learned to look upon 
juſtice as a chimera, and enunciated in profound pre- 
cepts, and taught in ſyſtematic arrangement, the ac- 
curſed doctrine of tyranny and impoſture. That un- 
fortunate republic was reduced: to ſuch diſtreſs, that 


it could no longer find an aſylum againſt itſelf, elſe- 
where than in the tomb of deſpotiſm. The gates of 


that tomb opened before it: It ruſhed in, and found 
itſelf relieved. 

And does this miſery, which i in nw extended 
its effects to all Italy, which in France would affect 
Ws 3 the. 
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the intereſts of all mankind, does it impreſs your 


minds with little terror, becauſe you ſee it only at 
u diſtance, and becauſe you confide in the good ge- 
nius, and the good fortune of France? Behold then, 
at hand, at your very ſide, a danger which already 
touches, which preſſes upon you. I find this danger 
likewiſe foretold in the ſame hiſtory of Florence. I 
have marked the page for bur reading 

- © The Florentines provided for their defence; and 


4 « the principal citizens. took up arms. Of the num- 


© ber were the Albixzi and the Ricci, two rival fami- 
„lies, who ſtrove for the exclufion each of the other, 
© and deſired each to engroſs all the offices of the ma- 
<* piſtracy for itſelf alone. Hitherto they had diſplayed 
* their mutual hatred, only in the councils, in which 
„they warmly oppoſed each other's opinions. But, 
©. when the whole town was in arms, they were then 
% on ͤ the point of coming to blows, and becauſe a 
* falſe report was propagated of their having march- 
ed againſt each other, each of the two families 
“thought themſelves attacked by the en and _y 
„actually marched.” 

Amidſt our convulſions, the two ſides as the Con- 
vention appeared to me to be mutually threatened by 
each other. But, my fears were more eſpecially for 


the right fide. Their danger was the moſt immediate, 


becauſe the force of their enemies party was already 


in the midſt of them. From their able intelligence, 
too, I had the greateſt expectations of prudence in 
conduct. And to members belonging to them, there- 

| fore, 
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fore, did I the moſt | earneſtly addreſs my communts 
cations and intreaties. 

How often have I e Briſſot, whoſe wins 
acquired new energy amid the heats of conteſt ! how 
often have 1 conjured him, rather to avoid putting 
forth all his ſtrength, than to irritate his enemies 
more and more, by heaping confuſion upon their 
heads! How often have I intreated Guadet, ſome+ 
times at leaſt to forego the triumphs of that eloquence 
which derives its power from the-paſſions, but which 
never fails to foment and inflame them! 

+ To overturn the throne, ſaid I to Mahon your- 
ſelves have excited, or excuſed, the commotions and 
exceſſes of the Pariſian populace. They are now ha- 
bituated to inſurrection. We muſt win them from 
it. But, an evil habit can never be laid aſide ſ6- 
quickly as it is caught. If you now, conſtantly 
threaten thoſe ſame paſſions which before you al- 


ways protected, becauſe you have now become wiſe, 
the multitude will think you traitors. It is not with 


the whip in hand that we take the fiery horſe, which 


we intend to reſtrain with the bridle. Since we have 


now no real government, we ought not to be ſur- 
priſed, that the multitude will not ſubmit to be go- 
verned. Impoſe the yoke of the laws gently, but 
firmly upon their necks; and clamour leſs about 
anarchy. Do not for ever threaten with the ſword 
of juſtice, men of whom, indeed, ſome are no doubt 
villains, but among whom there are, certainly, ſeveral 
who have-at this time more power in Paris, than ei- 

2 ther 


ASE 
mer law or juſtice has. Exaggerate not their crimes ; 
for, by ſo doing, you can only lead people to ſuppoſe 
them guiltleſs of any real crime. Do not confound 
wich the guilty, men, who, although violent Moun- 
taineers in their ſentiments, are however perfectly inno- 

cent; for, by this, you will bring the whole Mountain 


to be believed equally innocent. There are ſome a- 


ful truths, for the ſake even of which alone, we ought 
to know every thing thoroughly, and to ponder it 
deeply. In great democracies, particularly at their 


origin, the multitude ever lend their confidence, their 


love, their power; more readily to thoſe who ſpeak the 
language of their paſſions, than to thoſe who ſpeak 
the language of reaſon, which they cannot comprehend. 
The defender of the exceſſes which they commit, is 
even dearer to them than the defender of their rights. 
Do not unneceſſarily provoke a conteſt for the ſake of 
intereſts, which are not the intereſts of liberty and the 
Republic, and in which your enemies will not fail to 
employ againſt you, arms which you PER — 
whetted in former times. | | 169; 

To Genſonne, who never doubted is purity of 
all my intentions, and whom, notwithſtanding: the 
natural obſtinacy of his character, I more than once 
drew to my way of thinking, concerning circumſtan- 
ces, and the conduct they dre . him I held 
a different language. een 

I ſaid to him: N 

* You think yourſelf certain; 1. ( all France wilt 
12 ziſe and haſten to your defence. But, confider, that; 
* even upon this ſuppoſition, your force is diſperſed 
throughout all France, while that of your enemies 
. * 
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< is aſſembled in Paris. In an inſtant, they: may 
e ſtrike a blow againſt you; but months would be 
& requiſite to enable you to collect your defenders. 
„What! the Jacobins are againſt you; nay, the 
« Community of Paris is againſt you; and yet would 
you, in Paris, engage in a combat with enemies who 
are all · powerful at the Jacobin-· club, and in the com- 


<< munity ? Have you forgotten, that all ſorts of force 


are in the Community's hands; and that, of its 
<« powers, it owes ſeveral to yourſelves. It was upon 
your motion, - Genfonne, that the Legiflative Aſ- 
ct fembly granted to the Community of Paris the power 


2 arreſt ; and by the exerciſe of this terrible power, 


„ which it owes to yourſelf, it may at any time throw 
< into priſon, or abſolutely overawe by terror, all who 
<< ſhall be inclined to prefer the right ſide to the left, 
* Genſonns to Marat. The armed force of Paris is 
at the diſpoſal of the Community; and being ſo, 
55 cannot be at the diſpoſal of the Convention,—will 
6 be infallibly againſt you, if you ſhall: have recourſe 
* to force of arms, while you avoid referring to this 
1 laſt refource. All thoſe powers were beſtowed to 
arm the Community againſt the King and royalty. 
Now, when the royalty exiſts no longer, with what 
<< degree of prudence can you leave the Community 
«in poſſeſſion of authority fo enormous? Either with- 
draw from it thoſe powers with which it has been im- 
e prudently inveſted; or; at leaſt, be not ſo much more 
tt imprudent, and that with ſo much greater danger, 
< as to give the alarm for battle to your enemies with 
* Mk it is in alliance. What meant you, what was it 

. be K you 


„ 
yon actually did, when you carried Marat before the 
4 Revolutionary Tribunal? Your wiſh certainly was, to 
« gain a trĩiumph to juſtice and to the Republic: inſtedd 
cc of this the event has been to both nothing but af- 
« fliction and diſgrace: Marat has gained the triumph. 
< Be aſſured, that the Republic, when exalted and eſta- 
& bliſhed upon a firm baſis, will not fail to efface, 
from the glorious liſt of her founders, thoſe men 
who have ſought to ſet her foundations upon atro- 
< cious crimes. At preſent, ſhe has nat energy ſuffi: 
ce cient to purify berſelf. Any attempts which you 
e ſhould make to precipitate this dangerous operation, 
e would but tend to work her overthrow. Phocion 
% was not leſs friendly than Demoſthenes, to the 
© glory and liberty of the Republic to which they be- 
© longed : He was much better qualified to lead its 
5© armies to victory: Yet he checked and reſtrained 
c the-ardour of the Athenians, when they were in- 
« cefſantly rouſed by Demoſthenes, to declare war 
“ againſt Philip. Experience at laſt ſhewed which of 
ce the two, whether Philip or Demoſthenes, was in 
„the right. The ſages of Europe will no doubt 
<« diſcern your reaſons for the conduct you obſerve 
& towards legiſlators who are unworthy of ſharing 
ee with you this glorious title: and they would aſſu- 
i redly blame you, if, by too great impatience to 
es perform a few acts of national juſtice, you ſhould 
<« bring the nation, ad even juſtice itfelf, into dan- 
ger. Cicero, whoſe name you often invoke, pro- 
e ſecuted Catiline and his accomplices, without re- 
{* laxation, and without pity, till he had them put 
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* dann almoſt under his on eye. But, Catiline 


„ and his accomplices. more than diſhonoured the 
Republic: they conſpired againſt it: Cicero had 


& the proofs of their conſpiracy in his hands. It be- 
e came neceſſary either to put them to death, or to 
<& ſuffer them to maſſacre the ſenate, and burn a part 
* of the city. But, mark with what prudence,. 
<« prudence which men of leſs ſagacity would have 
e thought weakneſs or cowardice, - the ſame Cicero 
t acted in reſpect to his colleague in the conſulate, 
© a colleague whom he had procured for himſelf, 
« although he knew him to be immoral, unprincipled, 
« and in all reſpects more worthy of being the ac- 
4 complice of Catiline, than the colleague of Cicero. 


Mark how, in order to lay aſleep the more dan- 


5 gerous vices of that colleague, Cicero even flatter- 
5 ed his ambition; how this great man availed him- 
* ſelf of the very vices of a beggar, accidentally exalt- 
* ed to the higheſt dignities, in order to make him, 


for a moment, a uſeful rent! In the - or 


* the Republic. 

My dear Genſonne, ds: is the model of a auf: 
* man, in a man of genius and-of virtue. We may 
talk in high-ſounding phraſes of the more inflexible 
virtue of Cato. But, there is nothing finer in 
+* writing than the periods of Cicero; there was no- 
** thing more wiſe and beneficent in policy than his 
conduct. I am well pleaſed. with any ſkilful at- 


s tempts to 1mitate the glowing and paſſionate elo- 


quence of Cicero: But, I ſhould wiſh alſo to ſee his 
F: * and able conduct carefully imitated.” Con- 
QI +. 6b N ger, 
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* ſider, my friend, that the Republic of France has 
| ce been produced previous to the virtues which Ar 6 
* neceſſary to maintain its duration. Reflect, that as 


yet we have rather good principles, than actually | 


„good morals and manners, and that our principles 
* are rather promulgated only than thoroughly 
* known: Think that, if war break out between 
{* the legiſlators who have levelled the throne, and 
* legiſlators who are more profoundly {killed in the 


e theory of government; then, in the preſent ſtate - 


of the public mind, ninety-nine hundredth parts of 
“the nation will turn, not to the fide of thofe who 
e poſſeſs the moſt enlarged intelligence, but to the 
« fide. of thoſe whoſe arm has accompliſhed the migh- 
5 tieſt effects. They may, perhaps, give you a day 
5 of tears and ſtatues. But, if you enter voluntarily 


* into conteſts, which I think, you may avoid: they 
© may then probably begin with bringing you to the 


* ſcaffold Conſider that, in the Executive Council, 
5 you have friends; and that you yet leave the Exe- 
* cutive Council as powerleſs as if it were the Coun- 

« cil of a Monarch: That, on the other hand, you 
have enemies in the Community, and yet leave the 


„Community in poſſeſſion of a force ſuperior to all 


«© reſtraint, juſt as if there were ſtill a king in Paris, 
„When you manage matters ſo ill, it-is a ſort of 
£ madneſs to think _ w__ can turn out, n 
% favourable for you.“ 5 

What I ſaid to Genfonns, with all the 3 
zud enlarged detail of a man ſpeaking to a man whom 
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he loves, and for whoſe welfare he is afraid, even that 
L explained alſo, with a degree of clearneſs which 
could not be" miſtaken, to the National Convention 
itſelf. e | 

At an evening ſederunt, when the Executive Coun- 
cil were giving an account of ſome diſturbances which 
had taken place, I ſaid, without any ambiguity, that 
the Executive Council could not be reſponſible for 


what might happen, becauſe it was in poſſeſſion of no 


means, of no force, with which it might make itſelf 
maſter of events, might command and direct them. 
Genſonnè that inſtant aroſe to require, that the armed 
force ſhould be intruſted to the Executive Council: 


Robeſpierre hurrying from the height of the Moun- 


tain, aſcended the Cathedra, and demanded permiſ- 


| fion to ſpeak to the ſafety of liberty, of the people, 
of the rights of man. The quarrel was riſing to a 


terrible height. Genſonns did not feel that he had 
ſufficient firmneſs to go through it with advantage; 
and withdrew his motion, which had hardly gained a 
hearing. I know not if the Journali/ts obſerved theſe 
movements, and the intentions with which they 


were made: I know not whether there was any ac- 


count given of them in the newſpapers: I know not 
if there be any perſons now living, who witneſſed, 
and who remember the fat: but it is neverthe- 
leſs true; and 1 have often ſpoken of it to many 
of thoſe who take notice of events as they paſs. 

It was for the ſame reaſon, that becoming daily 
more and more ſenſible, that the Executive Council 
was deſtitute of all authority, I was the firſt to 

| propoſe 


1 


propoſe its bene I was the firſt to requeſt the 
Convention to aſſume into their own hands, and to 

exerciſe by the miniſtration of their Committees, the 
direction of all the forces of Paris, and the execution 
of the laws of the Republic. 

This propoſal, in oppoſition to which all the hoſt 
of prejudices, under the character of principles, then 
indignantly aroſe ; had been made by me before the 
month of February. I ſeveral times renewed it, when 
addreſſing myſelf to the Committee of General Safety. 
The majority of the Convention were then good men; 
and its decrees were the dictates of wiſdom. The 


ſame majority which then enacted good laws, would 


have compoſed goud Committees of Government; the 
force of Paris would have been removed out of the 
hands of the community ; the fate of the Convention 


and of the Republic would have depended altogether | 


upon the majority of the Convention : And our mis- 
fortunes; and the misfortunes of the Convention, have 
not proceeded from the exerciſe of that boundleſs 
power by its majority, which I deſired to confer upon 
them; but, from this, that the Convention, or, which is 


the ſame thing, the majority, not having at that time 


aſſumed this power; it was of conſequence uſurped by 
the minority who exerciſed it firſt by the interven- 
tion of the Community, afterwards direQly by them- 
ſelves, and at laſt ſuffered it to be engroſſed by half- 
a-dozen members of the Committees, who exerciſed 


univerſal oppreſſion, yet, without aſſuming the appel- 


lation of Committees of Government. 
Such were my opinions, my ſentiments, my wiſhes, 
H my 
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my language: I might perhaps be entirely miſtaken, 


But, I muſt ſay, that I was free from the influence 


of prejudice, and of private intereſt ; and my atten- 


tion was unremittingly fixed upon the combinations 


and collijions of intereſts and paſſions which were 


taking place upon the great ſcene before me, and on 
the progreſs of events. 

| have unfolded what I thought : Let me now re- 
late what I did. 

The mutual threats of the two ſides, different in 
nature, but equally violent, became every day more 
terrible and alarming. They were as two armies en- 
camped over againſt each other, impatient to meet in 
fight, and watching each, only for advantages of time 
and circumſtances, i in order to ſtrike the firſt blow. 

The evening of the gth or 10th of March, ſeemed 
to precipitate the career of events, ſo as to urge them 
to a ſpeedy cataſtrophe. 

The news of the defection of Dumourier, which 
were, on the ſame day, received, made gloomy and 
unfavourable impreſſions upon the public imagination. 
From one act of treachery, occalion was taken to ex- 


| cite ſuſpicions of a thouſand others, and to infer the 


probability of all from the truth of one. Dumourier's 
former intimacy with Briſſot and the deputies of the 
Gironde, had been long iinceſucceeded by a reſentment 
which they could ſcarcely retain within the limits of that 
reſpe& which was due from the general of the army, 
to the legiſlators of the commonwealth, and of that 
decent treatment which the legiſlators owed to a ge- 


neral by whoſe ſervices the Republic was triumphant. 
But, 


1 


But, their enemies pretended to believe them. ſtill 


united; in order that they might hence have a pre- 
text to deſtroy them together, to join them in the ſame 
proſcription. That indignation which Dumourier de- 
ſerved by his conduct in Belgium, was at Paris turned 
againſt Briſſot and the deputies of the Gironde. 

1 obſerved this management and its effects. I ex- 
peed ſome commotions to ariſe. I watched their 
origin, and the direction which was given them. 
About ſeven o'clock in the evening, in the houſe 
appropriated for the buſineſs of my office, in which I 
then was; I heard a tumultuous confuſion of ſongs 
of ſavage joy, and cries of threatening fury, reſound 
through the ſtreets, and paſs from one part to ano- 
ther. I ſoon underſtood the noiſe to proceed from an 


armed troop, which. after intoxicating themſelves at 


an entertainment given by the Section de la Halle, 
were marching to the Hall of the Jacobins. My firſt 


reflection ſuggeſted the propriety of my n 


joining my colleagues. 

I baſtened to wait upon Claviere, but found him not 
at home. I then repaired to the office for foreign af- 
fairs, where I found Lebrun, Bournonville, Briflot, 
and Genſonne : Claviere ſoon joined us, We there 
took meaſures in order to obtain certain information 
of what was going on; and conſidered, what conduct 
we ought: ourſelves to hold. The Convention was 
met for the diſcuſſion of a plan for the organization 
of a Revolutionary Tribunal. The plan propoſed by 
the left ſide was, by the right, rejected with horror. 
The ſeditious commotions which had ariſen in ſeveral 
H 2 ſtreets, 
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ſtreets, might have a purpoſe ſtill more criminal ; but 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that their object muſt be, to 
compel thoſe who oppoſed the plan, to give their votes 
for the inſtitution of the new tribunal, and in favour 
of thoſe extraordinary forms of procedure which were 
propoſed | for it. Such expedients have been but too 
frequently employed during the whole revolution; j 
even good decrees have been paſſed under the influ- 
ence of ſuch unworthy means. 

| Reports from different quarters, but all of the ſame 
tenor, acquainted us, that when the troops had filed 
into the hall of the Jacobins, a man proceeding from 
among them, had aſcended the ro/tra. and in words 
of extravagant fury, and with the voice of an African 
or a Bergamaſco, had ſuggeſted ſome deſigns of atro- 
cious wickedneſs and barbarity; propoſing that the 
troop ſhould divide itſelf into two parts; of which 


one ſhould forthwith repair to the Convention, to 


avenge the people by inflicting inſtant death on their 
faithleſs Repreſentatives ; while the other ſhould go 
againſt the Executive Council, and ſhould clear the 
houſe, by maſſacring all the miniſters. Theſe propo- 
ſitions, as we were informed, had been received with 
the loudeſt applauſes ; and ſabres were brandiſhed in 
the air, in teſtimony of the aſſent of the whole troop 
to the execrable motion; until a member of the ſo- 
ciety, ſubſtituted, inſtead of the maſſacre of the de- 
puties and miniſters, the idea, that for the preſent, 
they ſhould rather be ſeized and impriſoned, without 
the uſe of farther violence againſt them. But, at 
the very moment when this amendment was going to 

| | be 


CI 3 


be put to the vote, Dubois-Crance entered the hall 
of the Jacobins, and inſtantly oppoling both the a- 
mendment and the original motion with all the hor- 
ror and alarm, which it was natural for both to ex- 


eite, procured their rejection even by thoſe who had 


come to ſupport and applaud it. Still, however, it 
was added, many of them had gone away in ſuch a 
rage, that there was reaſon to fear, they would go 
elſewhere to wreak their fury. 

I propoſed two different things as fit to be done at 
this critical moment. 

One was, that we ſhould proceed to the Executive 
Council; declare our ſederunt permanent; call upon 
the Conſtituted Authorities of Paris, to whoſe requi- 
ſition the armed force was ſubject; and make them 
give, in our own preſence, ſuch orders as we ſhould 
judge to be the moſt proper for protecting the ſafety 
of the Repreſentatives of the People, and the public 
peace. My other propoſal was, that, if the former 
could not be carried into ect, we ſhould repair to 
the Convention ; ſhould procure it to call upon the 
Mayor of Paris, the preſident of the department, and 
the commandant of the armed force; and ſhould thus 
add to the neceſſary meaſures of police, all the gravity; 
force, and dignity of decifions of the legiſlature. 


Neither of theſe propoſitions was adopted ;—the 


firſt being rejected becauſe the principal members of 
the Conſtituted Authorities, were ſuſpected to be ac- 
complices with the ruffians engaged in the inſurrec- 
tion; and becauſe, if it were actually ſo, with every 


means in their hands to deceive us, they would have 
H 3 but 
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but derived from our calling upon thema new ad- 
vantage for ſtriking with a ſurer aim the blow they 
meditated againſt us: the ſecond, becauſe the mem- 
bers deſtined for aſſaſſination, were not then preſent 
in the Convention, and were in no danger, during 
the whole might. | 

It was next rumoured, that the barriers were going 
to be ſhut, the bells to be rung, and the alarm-guns 
to be fired. It was probable, that all this would not be 
done; unleſs there were ſome grand conſpiracy, and 
the Community were concerned in it. We determined, 
that 1 ſhould inſtantly repair to the Community. Le- 
brun went with me. We pafled by the avenues to . 
the Convention, and the hall of the Jacobins. Every 
thing was in profound ſilence. The only noiſe in the 
ſtreets was that of the rain which fell, and of fome 
few patroles walking ſlowly. 

The General Council of the Community was aſ- 


. ſembled, and was very noiſy. But, it was ſo, almoſt 


always. 

We called for the Mayor, and from him, as the 
principal director of the police, aſked an account of 
all that was going on. The Mayor informed us, that 
the Community had juſt been addreſſed by a deputa- 
tion from the Cordelier-Club and from the Section-Des- 
quatre-nations, demanding the barriers to be ſhut, the 
bells to be rung, and the alarm-guns to be fired; 
that the requeſt had been refuſed, almoſt without a 
hearing ; and that the General Council had written a 
circular letter to the ſections, begging them to re- 


double their vigilance and energy, and reminding 


them 


} 


(ing) 


death againſt whoſoever ſhould cauſe the bells to be 


rung, and the alarm-guns to be fired. Pache read to - 


us, the letter. We let him know, that ſuſpicion 
would fall upon him, if he ſhould ſuffer any of thoſe 
tumultuary enterpriſes which were threatened, to be 
carried into execution. Pache aſſured us, ſeveral 
times, that there were many commotions, but, he well 


knew, there was no conſpiracy ; and that effeQtual 


meaſures had been already taken to prevent any a& 
of dangerous violence from being perpetrated during 
the night. We returned to the office for foreign 
affairs with the aſſurance, that the profound tran- 
quillity which prevailed throughout all Paris, was 
more and more confirmed. But, we now found there 
neither Bournonville, Briſſot, nor Genſonné. 

We had perſons on the watch in all important ſla- 
tions throughout the city ; and from them received 
conſtant notice of what was going on. - Their infor- 


mation ſometimes made us uneaſy, and ſometimes en- 


couraged us. Bur, all that we could learn, concur- 


red to ſatisfy us, that there could be no violent con- 


vulſion during the night. 
However, on a ſudden, there came haſtily into Le- 
brun's chamber, an aid-de-camp in the ſervice of 
Bournonville, who informed us, that in ſome ſections, 
the bells were ringing, and that Bournonville had left 
the war- office, and intreated us all, but eſpecially Cla- 
viere, to betake ourſelves without delay to ſome place 
where we might be in ſecurity. Immediately, Lebrun 
determined to remain in his own houfe; Claviere to 
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aſk a bed from one of his friends in a different quar- 
ter of the town. His own carriage not being in the 
way; I took him in mine, and conducted him from 
the Rue Cerutti to the Rue des St Peres, in the Faux- 


 bourg Germain. 


We had paſſed acroſs a great part of Paris, and 
particularly thoſe ſtreets and bridges where when- 
ever the multitude are in a commotion, the tumult 
uſually rages with the greateſt confuſion and fury. 
Yet, there was no buſtle ; all was ſtill. While I was 
on my way back to my own houſe, I made the car- 
riage proceed ſlowly, that I might the better ſee and 


hear what was paſſing. I even ſtopped ſome minutes 


on the bridge ci-devant Royal, on the Carrouſel, at the 


entrance into the ſquare ci- devant Vendome. No ſound 


of bells, no cry of ſedition was to be heard. After 
returning to the houſe belonging to my office, I ſat 
up with Gouhier, who was then Secretary-general of 
Fuſtice, till half after four in the morning. Men 
whom we could truſt, came in from all parts of the 
city, and informed that they could hear or ſee nothing 
which might be matter of alarm. 

This was all I ſaw, all I learned, all I did, on that 
night, under the ſhades of which a multitude of crimes 
which never came to my knowledge, are ſaid to have 
accompliſhed or attempted. Thoſe already known, 
to me, were but too many. 

On the next day, I think it was, that I gave the 
Convention an account of the events of the night. 
My own conduct, preciſely becauſe there was ſome- 
thing honourable in it, was what had the leaſt of my 


attention 


I 


( 0 


attention in that report. Nor did I think myſelf un- 
der any neceſſity of relating, that I had paſſed a part 
of the night in company with Briſſot and Genſonne ; 
and with them had concerted. my meaſures: An act 
of diſcretion this, which, moſt certainly, did not be- 
ſpeak me an enemy to the right ſide of the Conven- 
tion. Two things of what had that night paſſed, ap- 
peared to me, certain and horrible; the ſcene. exhi- 
bited and the motions made at the Jacobin Club ; the 
deputation from the Cordelier Club to the Community. 
It was upon theſe two I endeavoured to draw and fix 
the attention of the National Convention. In the 
former, I ſaw men eager for maſſacres ; in the latter, 
I ſaw men impatient for revolt. But, in the eaſy 
quaſhing of the efforts of the former by a Jacobin 
Repreſentative of the People, and in the not more 
difficult refuſal of the propoſition. of the latter by the 
firmneſs of the Mayor, I diſcerned an evidence of a 
grand truth ;—that no great- enterpriſe of inſurrec- 


tion could ever be accompliſhed, were it not excited 


by members of the Convention, and carried into exe- 
cution by means of the force which is left at the 
diſpoſal of the Community. I never ceaſed exhorting 
the members of both ſides; Away with your hatreds 
and quarrels ; and then will all be ſubje& to you, 


and to the laws, I continually obſerved to the Com- 


mittee of General Defence, particylarly to. Briſſot and 
Genſonne; no great effort of inſurrection ſeems to 
me to be poſlible in Paris, as long as you ſhall have 


honeſt men for miniſters of the home-department, - 
mayor of Paris, and commander of the armed force; 


Out 
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Out of theſe three, I can make you ſure of one, but 
the one who in the preſent ſtate of your government, 
has the leſt power to be of ſervice to you. Make 
yourſelves ſure of the other two. I cannot believe 
that Pache is the raſcal you affirm him to be, without 
producing proofs of his guilt. Either prove it at 
once ſatisfactorily, or ceaſe to allege it; for if after 
all, he ſhould happen to be honeſt, your accuſations 
and abuſe may at laſt excite in his mind the ſame ſuſ- 
picions concerning you, which you entertain againſt 
him; and he may then be induced to join your ene- 
mies, and to commit, with a ſafe conſcience, ſome 
great crime to the ruin of you, and of the Republic, 
while all his care is Ry to ſave the tans and 


himſelf. 


Having given this narrative of theſe events, I here 
pauſe for a moment. 

There are two things to be particularly examined ; 
my conduct; and my report to the Convention. 

I muſt confeſs that I tee] an unwillingneſs to de- 
ſcend to the humiliation of citing witneſſes in ſupport 
of what I aflert. But, if witneſſes be neceſſary, al- 
though the greater number have been put to death ; 
there are however, {till enough ſurviving, to atteſt 
the truth of thoſe facts which I relate, and which 
particularly regard myſelf. —In theſe facts which I 
leave without comment, to the confideration of the 
reader; I ſhall notice but one circumſtance. I have 


been accuſed as an accomplice with the enemies of the 


right ſide of the Convention; and that night which is 


faid to have been deſtined for the deſtruction of the 


members 
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members of the right ſide—that night did I ſpend, 
Not in company with their enemies, but with two of 
their own members, and perhaps with thoſe two who 
were the moſt in danger, becauſe they were the ob- 
jets of the molt furious and malignant hatred ! Brave 
Bournonville, thou who waſt the moſt zealouſly pur- 
ſued for deſtruction by the aſſaſſins then in credit, ſuch 
as Ronſin, —aſſaſſins who, when denounced by me to 
the Committee for General Defence, were for a mo-. 
ment put under arreſt, —if thou ſtill ſurviveſt, if 
the lines which I now write, ſhall ever reach thee; 


wherever thou now art, —it is above all thy teſtimony 
which I would invoke! Say, whether, among thy col- 


/ leagues, both on that night, and in all ſeaſons of dan- 
ger, I was he in whom thou hadſt the leaſt confidence? 
Speaking. of Pache, I did not, like you, call him, that 


ꝛwicked and dark-minded man. But, our minds being 


equally diſpoſed to generous confidence, were each 
day, more and. more cloſely united: And whenever 
Pache was preſent, I was ſtill on my guard, watch- 


fully obſerving his words and his demeanour ; al- 


though to me, he expreſſed none but honeſt ſenti- 
ments, and appeared to hate nothing, no, not even 
his enemies, nor to love aught ſave his family, and 
the democracy. Brave Bournonville ! it is not for 
theſe tranſient moments of the uproar of the paſſions, 
it is for all future times I now write; and for the ſake 
of that truth, which time will not fail to make at laſt 
fully manifeſt !—Then when you ſhall have recovered 


the free uſe of your voice and your pen, then, O! 
| confute 


( 124 ) 
confute my aſſertions if they be falſe ; but, if they be 
true, confound my enemies, | 
The ſame confidence which was repoſed in me by 
Bournonville, it has appeared that Claviere, who might 
have leſs reaſon, likewiſe put in me. My carriage 
was the firſt concealment he ſought; and he truſted 
me to convey him to a place of ſecurity. There had 
been occaſional differences between me and Claviere : 
Yet, he knew that I would twenty times rather have 
been ſlain myſelf, than have ſuffered the ſword of the 
aſſaſſin to ſhed a drop of his blood. 

Next day the molt furious Jacobins ſpoke of no- 
thing leſs than an immediate change of the whole mi- 
miſtry. With this, all the miniſters would undoubt- 
edly have been well pleaſed : but, it is certainly no 
bad proof, that thoſe who were the moſt paſſionate, 
were far from being well ſatisfied with the miniſters. 
If it were poſſible, that notwithſtanding the unmoved 
tranquillity, the unvarying compoſure of the mind 
and face of Pache; Pache could yet hold, at that 
time, ſecret intelligence with the furious Jacobins: 
he muſt, no doubt, have told them, that I was their 
enemy, that I regarded them with horror, that I had 
the fulleſt confidence in the republican virtues of 
thoſe againſt whom they were whetting their daggers. 

A man capable of acting in ſuch a manner, could 
not make an unfaithful report. The facts which I 
related, and which were proved, were of the moſt ſe- 
rious importance, —of more ſerious importance than 
thoſe which have been ſuſpected, but never proved. 

I told all that I and my colleagues knew. It was 

duty 


( 12g ) 
duty to ſay nothing but what I knew. Can it be al- 
leged to have been my any to know more than I 
told ? | 
Even under a government inveſted with great power, 
and enjoying the higheſt confidence of the nation, 
might it not have been even too poſſible for thoſe vil- 


lains who were ſaid to be diſperſed throughout all the 
ſections, to have concealed a crimes n the g0- 


vernment and its agents? 


But, where was the power, agen confidence, 
the agents to have armed the miniſter of the home- 
department for the vigorous and effectual diſcharge 


of his functions? At my entrance into the miniſtry, 
I found it provided with not one inſtrument, not one 
agent for vigilant inſpection. When 1, ſome time 


after, attempted to organize a ſyſtem of obſervation 


to extend to Paris and to all the departments; the 
firſt teſtimony of gratitude for this arrangement, in 
which there was perhaps ſomething both of grandeur 
and of utility ; was a decree paſſed, upon the denun- 
ciation of Collot d*Herbois, which cited me to the bar 
of the Conyention, and put me under arreſt. The 
carrying of that plan of obſervation into its full ef. 
fect, coſt my ſucceſſor Rare, four months of ſolitary 
impriſonment ; and at the end of that ſpace of time, 


both the predeceſſor and ſucceſſor were deſtined to 


ſuffer on the ſcaffold. | 
In the ſituation in which I ſtood, without agents WD 


inſpection, with no means but my own eyes, to watch 
over the ſtate of Paris; ſo far is it from ſurpriſing 


en ſome * ſhould eſcape my notice, that, on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, the wonder would have been, if i it had bern 
otherwiſe. I have, in fact, come ſince, to the know- 
| ledge of things of which I was then ignorant. I have 
learned that at the Section de PUnite, it had been de- 
termined as appears from the records), that I ſhould 


be arreſted, that ſame night. It is plain, that, by the 


nature of the government againſt which I always pro- 
teſted and exclaimed,—that, if I had been either ar- 
reſted or aſſaſſinated, I muſt have known it. 
Whatever reality there was in the commotions of 
the night between the th and 1oth of March, had a 
ſtrong tendency to alarm men's minds. The dreams 
which imagination added, were ſuch as to alarm and 
agitate them ſtill more. On every fide men looked 
eagerly around them, to diſcover the criminals, but 
could diſcern only their crimes. Suſpicians were en- 
tertained, - were abandoned : decrees were enacted, 
were repealed ; it was ſometimes no eaſy matter to 
know, whether a decree had been paſſed or not. A 
decree put Fournier under arreſt; Fournier was 
heard at the bar, enlarged from his arreſt, and ad- 
mitted, if I remember, aright, to the honours of the 
ſitting. I received a decree paſſed and ſigned in due 


form, by which I was enjoined to arreſt Defieux and 


Lazouſki. The Gendarmes were gone to carry it into 
execution, in obedience to an order which I had for 


the firſt time ventured to give without the interven- - 


tion of the police; but in the mean while there was 
received at my office, a new decree, declaring that the 
former had not been actually paſſed. 


- On the 13th'of March, a decree was enacted, r- 
15 daining 


* 


& ought always to know 2 ambiguity, and with- 


6 
c daining me to put immediately under arreſt, the 
members of the Committee calling itſelf a Committee 
<« for Inſurrection, and to put my ſeals as well upon 
ec their private papers, as upon the m and Tecorde 
of the Committee.“ 

What was the Committee? Where did it i f. Who 
were its members? 

Of all theſe particulars the decree faid not-a. 1 
Nor did the motions upon which it was n af. | 
ford any better information. 03: 

I inquired of every body. | Inſtead of a WE and 11 
direct anſwer, I received an hundred, vague, incon- | 
ſiſtent, contradictory replies. I applied by letter for #1 
information from the Mayor, and from the departs. Viet 
ment. Their anſwer was, that they knew of no Com- | 
mittee of Inſurrection. Some faid, it was every where ; | 
others, that it was no where. And whether it were | 
every where or no where, I was ſtill left wende at a | 
loſs, what to think, or how to ac. | | 
Ina reſolution of the Cordelier- Club, I had ſeen | 

that they deſired to perſuade the forty-eight ſec- 7 8 
| 


tions of Paris of the neceſſity of forming a Commit- 
tee of Inſurrection. But that club's ſuppoſed neceſ- 
ſity for forming fuch a committee, could not be to 
me a proof, that it was actually formed. F ſhould 
rather have conſidered that as a proof that there was, 
as yet, no ſuch club in exiſtence: - 

However, when a perſon is neither 2 eyraint;) nor 
a miniſter of tyranny, and is nevertheleſs obliged to 
execute a great many arreſts; what ſuch a perſon 
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out uncertainty; is the indiſpenſible neceſſity of the 
arreſt, But in a democracy which has, as yet, no 
ſtable government, whenever we are threatened with 
inſurrection or revolt; the ſureſt means for realizing 
and accelerating the exploſion, is by having recourſe 
to arreſts not authoriſed by clear, preciſe, unequivo- 
cal law, or which is the ſame thing as law, by a 
formal and particular order from the e AER in- 
veſted with unlimited powers. | 

Oppreſſed with anxious, gloomy eels of 
the future, and fully perſuaded that while we fought 
danger where it was not, we ſuffered it to riſe againſt 
us, or rather called it forth where it aQually was ; 
I endeavoured to obtain from every quarter, all poſ- 
ſible information concerning the diſturbances which 
then agitated Paris ;—the foci from which thoſe con- 
vulſions were reſpectively excited; and the men of 
whom ſome ſecretly wrought up, while others loudly 
invoked the fury of the multitude. The reſults of 
all my obſervations, and of all the information, whe- 
ther more minute or more general, which I could ga- 
ther upon theſe points, —1 communicated in a report 
to the National Convention. 

In that report, 1 declared, and even in the very 
firſt words of it, that none of my inquiries had ena- 
| bled me to diſcover the exiſtence of any ſocifty or 
aſſemblage, called a Committee of Inſurrection. There 
could be no equivocation in what I faid concerning 
this matter. I expreſſed the reſult of my inquiries, 
with the utmoſt clearneſs and freedom. And now, 
when events having unfolded themſelves in a manner «@ 


W 


— 


genuine cauſes from which they proceeded; it is u- 


niverſally known, that there was at that moment, on 


the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of March, no Com- 


mittee calling itſelf a 2 n e 
all Paris. 


There might, however, be ;-chings of wks I 
foake not equivocally, but with a degree of reſer . 3 


and it will ſoon appear, why and how I did ſo. 

In my report, my chief aim was, to fix the attention 
of the National Convention upon itſelf, to make it re- 
gard its own internal diſſenſions as the greateſt of all 


evils to itſelf, to France, to mankind, whoſe eyes 
were univerſally turned upon it for an example, whe- 


ther of good or evil. Others might poſſibly have 
thought this part of the report extremely delicate 
and dangerous to handle. But I was not afraid to 


with the fulleſt confidence, and the moſt earneſt ef- 
fuſion of ſentiment. I felt that I was ſpeaking be- 
fore an Aſſembly in whoſe hands was the fate of my 

country, and of the whole earth. But I ſaw that Aſ- 
| ſembly, whoſe power was fo formidable, and their 
functions ſo auguſt, to contain, among” its members, 


many excellent men, who were dear to my heart. I 
ſought to infinuate the dictates of truth into their 
ſouls in-the-accents of friendſhip. I aſked one virtun 
more from men who were naturally endowed with EX 
. virtues the molt exalted. Could your boſoms be but 
unlocked, ſaid I, to the obſervation of one another 
I Fou 
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walk-with ſteady ſteps over the burning marle. It was 
here I reſted, and unfolded” all that was in my heart 
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you would perceive in them all, one religious, emhu- 
ſiaſtic paſſion for the welfare of the Republic. That 
Republic which you all adore,—ah ! would you but 
ſacrifice to it, all thoſe hates and mutual reſentments 
which have been kindled among you, ſolely by the 
miſtaken ardour of your devotion! Neither a reli- 
gion, nor a republic, can ever be deſtroyed by trai- 
tors or enemies. No; when they fall, it is by ſects, 
the one, — by its parties, that the other is overthrown. 
Commotions without doors would avail little, nay, 
could not poſſibly ariſe, unleſs they were fomented or 
called up by diſſenſions within the Convention. Here 
is no treaſon; but hatred ſees treaſops on all hands, 
and marſhals ſtill one imaginary train of dark con- 
ſpiracies againſt another. o 
Speaking of the commotions without en 5 
made mention of that perſon of the name of Varlet, 
who, although ſcarcely twenty years of age, had, for 
theſe four years, been concerned in every ſeditious 
tumult that aroſe., I inſiſted particularly upon the 
frequent meetings of a knot of ten or twelve perſons 
at the Corazza coftee-bouſe, To ſpeak of a coffee- 
houſe, when an inſurrection was the ſubject of diſ- 
cuſſion, appeared, at that time, to be either a fooliſh 
puerility, or a treacherous evaſion under the guiſe of 
affected ſimplicity. But, I added, thoſe perſons meet in 
the Corazza always after the breaking up. of the ſittings 
of the Jacobin Club. I mentioned ſome names which 
might have ſuggeſted matter for reflection; ſuch as 
thoſe of Guſman, Defieux, and Proli, whom I even 
then repreſented as the natural ſon of Kaunitz, and 
who 


/ 


thr 3 
Who was at that time the friend of Robeſpierte : 1 
added, Some members, even of the Convention, repair 
thither ; and if it be the command of the Convention, 
I hall here declare their names: But this the Conven- 
tion ſeemed not to defire : The names I had to give, 
were principally thoſe of Chabot and Collot d' Her- 
bois. Collot has ſince let me know, that he under- 
ſtood what I pointed at, and did not, like many 
others, ſmile at my harangue as contemptibly trifling. 
But, in general, the tedious length of my details con- 
cerning the Corazza coffee-houſe, excited againſt my 
report a ridicule and a reſentment which were not 
ſoon forgotten: Aad on the 3 iſt of May, when, up- 
on the ringing of the alarum-· bells, and the firing of 
the minute- guns, I repaired to the Convention, to 
join the deputies who were there at their poſts : Lanjui- 
nais, one of thoſe whoſe lives were the moſt in danger, 
came up to me, and ſaid, not in anger, but in ſcorn, 
Mell, Garat, is this the Corazza coffee-houſe ? What 


could I then reply? We were no longer at a loſs to 


know, whether the monſters were ſecretly aſſembling; 
they were entering the ſanctuary of the laws; the de- 


partment was at the bar; and L' Huilier, who from 


that moment till he was himſelf no more, never ceaſed 

from demanding my execution,—piouſly proteſted, 

that the inſurreQion was merely @ moral ferment. 
Ihe words, and accent with which Lanjuinais ſpoke, 


were ſuch as to indicate a ſoul, exalted above all mean 


emotions, by the magnitude of the dangers ſurrround- 
ing him. At that ſederunt, and in the ſubſequent 


ones, every word which eſcaped from his lips, ſerved 
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to prove indubitably, that virtue and misfortune are 
the true ſources of whatever is beautiful and ſublime 
in moral conduct. Lanjuinais, if his memory have, 
like mine, retained the remembrance of what I here 
record, will confirm its truth. And, after a year of 
crimes and calamities unparalleled in the hiſtory of 
mankind, one of the ſweeteſt conſolations which my 
heart can now experience, is that of ſpeaking- to the 
heart of Lanjuinais. After twelve months of deſtruc- 
tion and flaughter, I can now give an anſwer to his 
queſtion. Yes, Lanjuinais, it was the Corazza coffee- 
houſe ! The Tecret perhaps remained unknown to you 
in the dark caverns in which you ſought refuge. 
But here, amid the inſolent triumph of faction, of 
the executioner, of the ſcaffold, the guilty ſecret has. 
been revealed to all the world; and it was the Coraz- 
za coffee-houſe. In the breaſts of thoſe who mingled: 
in the conteſts of the two ſides of the Convention, 
glowed all the paſſions which naturally tend to kindle 
up revolt. But, at the Corazza coffee-houſe, were 
held the almoſt daily conferences of thoſe whoſe necro- 
mancy was collecting the yet diſtant ſtorm, and who 
were preparing to conjure up revolt in the fame forms 
of organization in which it had appeared on the 1oth 
of Auguſt. Guſman, Defieux, Proli, Chabot, Collot, 
were the moſt aſſiduous attendants at thoſe conferen- 
ces; and Collot, Chabot, Proli, Defieux, Guſman, 
were the principal authors of the revolt on the 3 iſt 
of May, and the zd of June. The 1oth of Auguſt 
was imitated even to the moſt ridiculous trifles. As. 
Pethion had been confined by the infurgents on the- 

| 1 4 ioth 
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10th of Auguſt ; ſo was Chabot in like manner de- 
tained at the Epiſcopal palace by the revolters on the 
ziſt of May. Let others triumph, when unfortunate 
experience, too late, bears witneſs to truth, which, 
when uttered from their lips, was ſcorned and out- 
raged : I mourn, I am confounded, I feel all the 
pride of wiſdom die within me, when I contemplate 
inſtances ſo ſtriking of wy vanity of all the ww 
and the foreſight of man 

While I was looking every where . me bor 
a Committee of Inſurrection, and one day made the in- 
quiry at the Committee of General Defence, which 
conſiſted moſtly of members belonging to the Kight - 
Side; a member. of that Committee told me, I am 
aſtoniſhed that you ſhould with ſo much pains, and ſo 
little ſucceſs, ſeek for the Committee of Inſurrection: 
It exiſts in the Sections of Paris, in the Jacobin 
I confeſs, I was aſtoniſhed. Aſtoniſhed I ſhould not 
have been, that the ſeeds, the fermenting leaven, the 
inſtruments of inſurreQion, ſhould be ſaid to exiſt in 
the Jacobins and the Sections. Of this I knew what to 
think, and they knew what I ſaid. But, that a mem- 
ber of the Committee of General Defence ſhould 
aſſure me, in the preſence of a number of his col- 

leagues, that, by the Committee. of Inſurrection, whoſe 
papers and records I was commanded to ſeal up, whoſe 
members I was to put under arreſt, —that, by this 
Committee I was to underſtand the popular ſociety of 
the Jacobins, and the Sections of the Community of 
Paris, —appeared ſo very extraordinary, that I could not 


I 3 get 


( 


get the better of the ſurpriſe with which it ſtruck me, 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing it to be one of thoſe af- 
ſertions which will ſometimes fall from men inconſi- 
derately, and in the heat of diſcourſe. | 
That ſame day, or the day after, I received a packet, 
which, upon opening it, I found to contain a card 
of a few lines, with ſeveral leaves of a (4, ny 1 
opened the card, and read theſe words: 

6e ſend Citizen Garat a journal, from which he will 

learn where it is that a plot is framed for the aſſaſſi- 
nation of the members of the Conyention. Either 
this is, or nothing can be, ſatisfactory evidence. I 

call upon Citizen Garat to reflect, that poſterity 
muſt, one day, ſit in judgment on his conduct in the 
preſent criſis, A multitude of proofs are now in his 
hands.“ 

I read over the pages of the journal, and found 
thei to contain extracts of ſome very violent, ex- 
temporary harangues made by Lejeune, Garnier, Ben- 
tabolle, and Legendre, at the Jacobin Club. | 

I then began to think, that there was a ſerious de- 
fire to make me take the Jacobin Club, with a great 
many of the members of the National Convention, for 
the Committee of Inſurrection, whole members I had 
been ordered to put under arreſt. | 

Some few days after, there appeared a at; 
written by a member of the Convention, which left 
me no room for doubt upon this ſcore ; for it formal- 
ly pointed out the Jacobin Club, the ſtreet, the very 
Poſes in which they held their meetings. | 

The member of the Committee of General De- 

| | fence, 
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fence, to whom | have above alluded, was Guadet :: 
the card was from Briflot : Louvet was the author of 
the pamphlet. 5 

Of theſe three bellt nden of hen os. the 
two firſt have unworthily- fallen-on the ſcaffold. The 
laſt, through a train of miraculous adventures, for- 
tunately eſcaped the rage of the aflaſſins. 

You who have ſurvived ſo many innocent victims; 4 
on whom our eyes are univerſally turned with the 


ſame compaſſionate and reſpectful intereſt, with which 


all future ages muſt regard their death, as well as your- 


dangers, and the misfortunes of the riſing Republic: 
With you alone can I now enter upon an examina- 
tion of an opinion which was common to you all 


three! -I perceived and felt all the propriety of 
that delicate reſerve, which with-held you from throw- 


ing out. even a ſingle reproach againſt a man, whom 

ſome facts, which had never been clearly explained 
to you, might have led you to regard with reſentment. 
I conjure you, therefore, with the confident aſſurance, 


that you will not reje& my requeſt, not to avail your- 


ſelf of the merit of your ſufferings, for enforcing 


your opinions by any other authority than that of 
reaſon : Conſider, that in the perſons even of ſome 
men, whoſe life and death have diſplayed and inſpired 
virtues before unknown to the human heart, great 
ſorrows have ſerved to ſhed a luſtre upon great er- 


rors: Conſider, that you, above all others, are obliged, 


for the reſt of your days, to believe nothing that is 


not true, to do nothing unworthy of the dignity of your 
paſt TRE: I ſhould not have addreſſed to you 
I 4 even 
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even the moſt reaſonable of complaints, when you 
were ſtruggling amid your misfortunes: now when you 


are in power, I ſhall venture to controvert ſome of 
your opinions. All the world, men and all their for- 


tunes, would have long fince periſhed the victims of 
error, reſentment, vengeance, of the Genius of De- 
ſtruction; had there not, from time to time, ariſen 
on earth, minds ſufficiently. generous and INE 
to calm the paſſions even of virtue. 

I now demand, therefore, from Louvet, ad from 
all who ſhall deign to read theſe lines, whether, when 
the National Convention ſpoke. to me of a Committee 
of Inſurrection, it was reaſonable that I ſhould under- 
ſtand them to mean the Jacobin Society? Altho' the 
things might be in ſome ſort ſynonymous; yet, could the 
words be ſo? Had the Jacobin Society changed their 
ordinary appellation, which was in itſelf ſufficiently 
terrible, for that of a Committee of Inſurrection? 
Would its friends or its enemies diſtinguiſh it by any 
new appellation, while the old appeared to the for- 


mer ſufficiently honourable, to the latter abundantly 


Glgracelyl ? ? 
If any ſuch thing did about that time take place in 


Paris, I muſt own own it was a without my 


knowledge. 


ES pots aide om 
places, and in regard to ſome perſons; yet, was this 
enough to warrant the uſe of it in a decree, in an order 


for the ſealing up of regiſters, and the arreſting of a 


great number of men. Would it not have been firſt 
requiſite, that the new form of words ſhould be gene- 
_ rally known and N ? Nay, if ſuch was the in- 

tention 


6 


tention: of the decree, why did it not explicitly uſe 
theſe obvious words, the Committee of Inſurrection, o- 

therwiſe called the Jacobin Society ? "The decree was 
received at my office, on the 14th of March, I believe, 
and about the hour of ten in the evening. Suppoſe 
that, in the night, I had taken under arreſt all the 


members of the Jacobin Society, and, among others, 


Robeſpierre, Danton, Legendre, Bentabolle, Freron, 
Garnier, Tallien, Camille, Deſmoulins, &c. &c,—can 
it be imagined, that a dreadful inſurrection would 
have failed to break forth throughout all Paris, before 
ſun-riſe?. Can it be believed, that ſuch an inſurrec- 
tion would not have appeared fomewhat more law- 
ful than that which happened on the ziſt of May? 
Streams of blood would have been ſhed; and then, 
not to the movers, not to the authors of the decree, 
but to the miniſter alone, who had carried it into 
execution, would all the conſequent crimes and cala- 
mities have been imputed; to the miniſter, who, when 
ordered to arreſt the members of the Committee of 
Inſurrection, had taken it upon him to areſt thoſe of - 
the Jacobin Society. 4 

But why do l talk of arreſting ? What force had. 
I at my command, fit to execute ſuch orders of ar- 
reſt? Who knows not, that at that period the de- 


crees of arreſt, eſpecially ſuch: as required ſome diſ- 


play of an armed force, were executed, could only be 
executed by the Community of Paris? Would Pache 
and Chaumette have arreſted the Jacebins and the 
Mountain? | 

4 1 toy that the Jacobin Society had among 


them, 
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them, not indeed the Committee, but the Genius, or 
rather the Dæmon of Inſurrection. But, if it were 
neceſſary to ſeize their papers, to arreſt their mem- 
bers, to ſhut their doors; ſuch a motion, at ſuch a 
time, required ſuch an effort of courage and magnani- 
ty, as might well have become the repreſentatives of 
France. Why then was not the motion made by 
Guadet, by Louvet, by Briſſot, who cannot be faid 
to have wanted the courage becoming a Revolutiona- 
ry Legiſlator? Of late, when the motion to ſhut up 
the hall of the Jacobins was neceſſary, and was ac- 
tually made, who was afraid to utter their name? 
Was it without naming them, that the rock of the 
Republic was ſealed upon the mouth of that tremen- 
dous cavern, in which thoſe ragged cyclops ſtored up 
the winds, and forged the thunder, before which the 
aſtoniſhed, trembling Republic was ready to diſap- 
pear ? But ſince, after ſo much filence and oppreſſion, 
we have ſurvived to times in which, as Tacitus ex- 
preſſes it, we are at liberty to think what we pleaſe, 
and to ſpeak what we think; I ſhall farther add, that, 
on the 13th of March 1793, the members of the Con- 
vention, whoever they might be, who ſhould have made 
a motion for the ſealing up of the papers of the Ja- 
cobin Society, and arreſting its members, would have 
only accelerated, by a fatal convulſion, the moment 
of that inſurrectioh, which has been called the Revolt 
of the ziſt of May. Democracy, at its origin among 
a great people, who have lived for ages the ſubjects 
of Kings, is incident to vices which ſeem virtues, till 
they riſe- to ſuch a pitch as to ſpread univerſal ter- 
| ZR ror, 
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fror. And before it reaches that height of fury and 
horror, which, in ſo terrible a manner, correQs itſelf; 
democracy can be hindered from demagogic folly, alike 
atrocious and deſtructive, ſolely by the moſt careful 


policy, and the moſt rigorous reſtraints of a powerful 
government. How often have I ſaid this to Briflot ! 


-He ſeveral times ſeemed to hear me with recollected 


attention, and with emotion ; but on the morrow, 
I ſtill ſaw by his journal, that he had not underſtood 
It is a thing unavoidable, when the paſſions guide 


the courſe of events; that events ſhould, in their 


turn, irritate and inflame the paſſions. Theſe are aw- 


ful dramas of which this earth is the theatre, and in 


which the events to which the paſſions give birth, 


and the paſſions which are called forth into action by 
thoſe events, accelerate and urge their march towards 


cataſtrophes in which the principal actors periſh, and 
the action pauſes over a ſcene deluged with blocd, 


until other perſons, actuated by other paſſions, are 
brought forward in new dramas, and . by 


theſe to other cataſtrophes. 


After the 1oth of March, a meaſure which circum- 


ſtances rendered neceſſary, and which was adopted by 
the Convention, produced within its boſom, in the 


boſom of France, new cauſes of diſſenſion. It was 


reſolved to raiſe new forces, forces proportioned to 


the grandeur of the Republic, to its reſources, to its 


glorious cauſe. ' It was reſolved to levy theſe forces 
for our defence, in the utmoſt haſte, and to ſend re- 


preſentatives of the people into all the departments, 


not 
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not to ſpread the cry of 8 alarm, but the ery 
of patriotiſm, of war, of glory. 6 

Of thoſe ſent upon this illuſtrious miſſion, the great. 
er number were ſelected from the fide of the Moun- 
tain : And the Mountain was weakened by this very | 
choice, which proved its power. i 

The Mountain, thus diminiſhed i in its numbers could 
no longer muſter a majority. 

On the other hand, very many of thoſe alone 
from the Mountain, who were diffuſed throughout the. 
Republic, found the minds of men generally irritated- 
againſt them, and their affections alienated from them. 
This they aſcribed to the correſpondence of the mem- 
bers belonging to the Right Side, with their depart- 
ments. What was perhaps true of ſome, was af- 
firmed of all. 

In all their letters, thoſe mine not only com- 
plained, that they had been ill received, but even ac- 
cuſed the Right Side of having employed means to 
diſappoint a miſſion, the ſucceſs of which was neceſ.. 
ſary for the defence and ſafety of the Republic. 

Their reſentment, pregnant with all the rage which 
perſonal intereſts can excite, when thwarted or in- 
jured ; acquired, by thoſe means, ſufficient pretexts 
likewiſe to enable them to give vent to their. private 
paſſions, under the guiſe of ardent patriotiſm. 

The Mountain became furious, yet was weak. Some 
bold enterpriſe was therefore dreaded from them. 

From this time, the Jacobins began to throw out their 
menaces more openly, more deſperately: The Com- 
munity grew more bold in the aſſumption of power; 

285 | | the 
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the Sections more tumultuous : — although there were 
in the Community, and among the Jacobins, both 
good and bad men; there was, however, but one 


Þiric. In the Sections there were two. The good 


ſtrove to get the aſcendency; but the bad ſtill ſnatch- 
ed it from their hands. They were betrayed: and 
thoſe who were the moſt hot-headed, eaſily propaga- 

ted the belief, that, in the Convention, the members 
of the greateſt ability were accomplices with the trai- 


tors. And thoſe men of ability, who were thus ac- 


cuſed, although they might have been well aware that 


it was of the utmoſt conſequence to their own ſafery, 


and to the public ſafety, that they ſhould a& with pru- 
dence and diſcretion, ſuffered themſelves, nevertheleſs, 
to be provoked to unguarded fury. 


Whiſpered ſecrets, and confidential communica- . 
tions, were circulated from all quarters, concerning 


fome grand conſpiracy, or ſome important nnn act, 
which was ſoon to be diſplayed. 

At laſt, a report aroſe, of the exiſtence of a plot 
more criminal than all the reſt, a plot originating in 
that very place in which were the magiſtrates and 
troops employed for the detoftion and prevention of 
all ſuch crimes. 

- Barrere then . a Commiſſion of Tivelve ; 
and, by the influence of the Right Side, all the 
members of the New b ere were choſen from 
_— them. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this Commiſſion was per- 


feckly revolutionary, in the good ſenſe of the word. 
The purpoſe of ard inſtitution was, to repreſs the ex- 


travagancies. | 
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travagancies of democracy in the riſing comriiorHs 
wealth, to reſtrain the Revolution, in order to con- 
firm it; to ſtay its career, in order to complete it. 
But, in diſorders of the body politic, as of the body 
natural, remedies fitted to act with extraordinary 
energy, ought to be cautiouſſy adminiſtered. One 
ſtroke ſeaſonably ſtruck, may ſerve entirely to repreſs 
all popular fury: A number rafhly and unwiſely in- 
flicted, will often have no other effect than to exaſ- 
perate that fury. In the former caſe, authority and 
liberty are proved to be one and the ſame thing; in 
the latter, the energy of government is exclaimed 
againſt, as being tyranny. * e 
The Commiſſion of Twelve acted with many is 
nal diſplays of virtue. In the judgment even of their 
friends, they did not 3 cn au een 
by wiſdom. 
Amid its firſt operations, dt ih fo” 
into the Abbaye priſon, the agent of the Community; 
called Chaumette before it; and threatened Pache. 
At the ſame time, while theſe arreſts made a noiſe, 
accounts were circulated of the formation of a dif- 
ferent Court from that which had diſmiſſed Marat 
in triumph; and it was alſo reported, that the Na- 
tional Convention, ſince it had not been purged by a 
ee would n be FRI by the ſword of 
law. 
The Twelve had, W inconſid ear uttered 
ſome of theſe threats. They, againſt whom the 
threats were directed, exaggerated them. They pre- 
tended t to give credit to the deſign of the attack, 
that 


130 


dat the belief Sts be ke rg as an an of 


defence. "i 

Henceforth the Commiſſion were no iis 9 
per Twelve, but the Decemvirs ; and the magic of this 
word, which had, three thouſand years ago, raiſed an 
inſurrection of the people of Rome, 1 now een 
ed the ſame effect in Paris. | 

The Commiſſion of Twelve ſummoned me to 5 
them. I, in their preſence, wrote and ſigned all that 
had come to my knowledge, concerning the tranſac- 
tions at the manſion-houſe of the Mayor. Whatever 
denunciations, ſuſpicions, or alarms, were diſcover- 


ed to me, theſe I eagerly communicated to W 


men waiting for their orders. 
On the 26th of May, an hour and a half before 
e information was given me, at the office of 


the miniſter for the interior department, that a grand 
eommotion was beginning to break out at the gate 
of St Bernard; that women were at the head of 
it, but were accompanied by armed men. I, that in- 


ſtant, ſent two gens d' armes to bring me a diſtin& 
account of the fact; and went myſelf to communi- 


cate the matter to the Commiſſion of Twelve. At the 


hall of that Commiſſion, I found no perſon but Ra- 
baut Pommier, who went to find his brother. Half 
an hour after this, I was joined by Rabaut de St 
Etienne, at the place of meeting belonging to the 
Committee of Public Safety. From the report of 


my gent d armes, I was by this time ſure, that there 


was nothing formidable in the commotion at the gate 
of St. Bernard: But I was well aware, that more ſe- 
| 2 rious 
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rious commotions muſt ſoon enſue. There was 4 
perſonal friendſhip between me and Rabaut de St 
Etienne. I loved his perſonal character, I venerated 
his philoſophy ; I knew that a fertile and glowing 
imagination, diſpoſed him often to fancy relations be- 
tween events which had no real exiſtence. But I 
knew alſo, that he loved truth, and had diſciplined 
his underſtanding to diſtmguiſh and to ſeize it. 

With Rabaud de St Etienne, I had here a very long 
and very confidential converſation. I did not ſcruple 
to inform him, that I thought there was great impru- 
dence and great danger, in leaving to the Commu- 
nity the diſpoſal of all the troops in Paris,—and yet 
at the ſame time arreſting, almoſt in the midſt of it, 
one of the municipal officers. Can you forget, ſaid I 
to him, that we live at a time when men have auda- 
city ſufficient to attempt whatever they ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves to have ability to perform, and when honour- 
able names are eaſily found to palliate whatever they 
may have ſucceſsfully dared to perpetrate ? At the 
hall belonging to the Commiſſion, there was ſhewn to 
me a horrible paſſage in one of the papers of He- 
bert, which I had not read. But that paſlage, hor- 
rible as it is, is not worſe than an hundred others in 
the journals of Marat. — Marat, whom a court of ju- 
ſtice has honourably acquitted, and ſent, in all the 
pride of impunity, to take his place among the mem- 

ders of the Legiſlature ! Surely, if the laws were 
duly in force, Marat would now be, at leaſt where 
you have ſent Hebert. But, believe me, it is not fate 
to ſend Hebert to the Abbaye, when Marat is in the 
- Convention. 
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Convention. The acids while they crown. do with 
laurels, will not ſuffer the other to remain in chains. 
A few days ſince, perſons. of moderation and good 

ſenſe, friends to liberty, but not to licentiouſneſs, had 
taken the lead in the Sections. But, ſince theſe: ar- 
reſts were executed, the violent and furious have re- 
ſumed their wonted aſcendancy, and have begun to 
breathe all their former rage. No body feels more 
ſtrongly than I, the neceſſity there is for the laws to 
retain all their energy. But, that law may remain fully 
in force; it muſt, in the firſt inſtance, poſſeſs force. 
Now the force you have reſigned into the hands of 
the Community, Withdraw, it then, if it be not 
your deſire that the Community, not the law, ſhould 
alone have force. We have accuſtomed men's minds 
to the idea of an unbounded liberty of the preſs. We 
laughed in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, when the people 
were exhorted by their friend (Marat in his Journal) 
to hang eight hundred of us on the trees of the Thuil- 
leries. And now, all of a ſudden, while we have not 
. yet any good laws upon this head, concerning which 
we have given out an hundred fooliſh things, you ar- 
reſt a man for printing a paper which is no worſe 
than an hundred others, at the atrocious abſurdities 
of which, we rather ſmiled, than felt any thing like 
horror. Before performing ſuch flrong acts of go- 
vernment, we ought firſt to have a government This 
ſhort ſpace, while you are a majority, would, in my 
mind, be better employed in ſilently conſtruQting, ſo 
as not to alarm the enemy's camp, a vigorous execu- 
tive power with whieh you may humble into ſubmiſſion, 
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=> all the diſturbances which ariſe, Ts all the raſeals 


5 Be, by whom they are excited. 


5 Rabaut de St Etienne es to me, lar he had | 
_ to the utmoſt of his power, oppoſed the arreſt of He- boy 
dert; that he, as well as I, had judged the act to be 


o ** 


dangerous. Fonfrede and Vigier too have ſince in- 


en me, that Hebert was arreſted likewiſe contra- 
ry to their opinion. I left Rabaut de St Etienne ſe- 
riouſly imprefſed with the conviction, that when our 
power is weak, we ought to exerciſe it with Sens 


- caution, if we wiſh to give it dignity and effect. ; 
Next morning 1 addreſſed myſelf in the ſame ſtyle 


* 


TR to Fonfrede, who, although much younger, and of a 

n much more ardent impetuoſity of mind, appeared to 
= me to be equally ſtruck with the truth of what I ſaid. 

On that very day, the 27th of May, a terrible ſtorm £ 

| was to burſt forth. to afflict the Republic with the 


1 moſt dreadful misfortunes,—to throw upon me 1 p 
of atrocious calumnies. WP TON, 
— When | left the Executive Council, 3 the ; 


hours of four and five in the afternoon, I perceived 
nothing about the hall of the Convention, that ſeemed 
to threaten any 1 immediate commotion, or that could : 
excite any fears. About half after fix, while I was at 


* | | dinner, and no perſon with me but my nephew; one 
of thoſe citizens who were then em ployed to give me, 
from time to time, an account of the ſtate of Paris, 
. whoſe communications had been always framed to 
ſerve the Right Side, came ſuddenly i in, and in great 

BE, alarm i intormed me, that the 9 was in the 
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utmoſt danger, and at that moment beſeged by m 
immenſe mob, and by an armed force; chat there 
was a loud cry, To arms ; and a talk of maſfacring 
thoſe, who, in the trial of Lewis, had propoſed the 
appeal to the people; and that every thing concurred 
to threaten immediate conteſt and carnage. I had not 
been ſent for by the Convention: but, when the Con- 
vention were in danger, I thought that my proper pol 
was in the midſt of them; and thither 1 inſtantly. re- 
POE: Is. 9 EY $0431.35 
On my way i the Thuillerics, 1 indeed odler⸗ 
ved ſeveral knots of the people collected here and 
there; yet theſe knots were neither very many, nor 
was any of them very large, nor did they appear to 
be very tumultuous. _ 
On the great ſtair-caſe, and at 6 dos r of the Rar 3 
of Liberty, I ſaw a great and very tumultuous crowd, 
who prefled eagerly round the door, but wore e no arms, 
unleſs perhaps thoſe might be concealed, 8 
When I entered the courts of the National Palace, 
I faw lighted matches held over the cannons, and 
a conſiderable armed force parading backward 
and forward on the terrace before the Palace, and 
in front of the Carrouzel. After this, I could no 
longer doubt but the Convention was aQually be- 
fieged ; and fo much regularity in the conducting of 
a commotion ſo criminal, convinced me that there 
muſt be ſome conſiderable perſons; at the head of 1 ir. 
I met with Liddon, who told me, that it was ex- 
dewel difficult to make one's way into the Conyen- 
Fon, * that his life had been threatened. Liddon 
Bt 2 OE was 
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was going to the Commiſſion, of Twelve. I went ith ; 
| bim. We were, at the ſame time, joined by Pache 
who had been ſent for, by Deſtournelles, and by ſome. 
other. members of the Community. In the hall of 
the Commiſſion, there had already ariſen between. 
ſome of, the municipal officers, and one or two mem- 
bers of the Commiſlion, ſome high words, ſuch as 
ſerve more to exaſperate paſſion, than to clear up miſun- 
derſtandings there was one thing I chiefly wanted to 
know, and to know unequivocally, by whoſe orders 
the armed torce without had been called thither, and 
under whoſe directions they were. Liddon proteſted 
that he knew nothing of the matter. Pache let me 
know, that he bad ſigned the requiſition, but ſigned 
it by compulſion. Rabaut de St Etienne, who ſeem- 
ed to be exhauſted with fatigue, made no anſwer to 
my queſtion, becauſe he had to reply to other. i inqui- 
Ties, which were at the ſame time put to bim, 

In the mean time we were informed, that the fer- 
ment was every moment augmented within and with- 
out the Convention. Pache went to the bar, and I 
myſelf determined to go alſo to the Convention, that I 
might be the better able to judge of its internal con- 
dition. 
Croſſing the court, we had to | paſs Jo the file of 
the armed force. I heard ſeveral of thole who were 
under arms ſay, laughing, 4%, ab! ſee the ſcoundrel | 
fearfs ! A little after this, I heard. theſe very words; 
How can Garrat go with theſe raſcals ! Beyond the 
armed force, were ſome men not in arms, and a great 
mauy women. There the municipal officers received 
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no more abuſe; but many bergen It was aids 


3 paſs are our good fathers. - 
Before entering the Convention, we Ropyed ſome 


Wg with ſome members of the Committee of the 


Inſpectors of the hall. I ſtill continued to aſk for an 


explanation of the nature and intentions of the armed 
force, which of all I had ſeen, was the only thing that 


could endanger the ſafety of the convention. Before 


entering the hall, I received ſuch information con- 


cerning its deſtination, as left me no longer in doubt. 


0 Hardly. had 1 entered the Convention, which ſeemed 
2 field of battle, with two hoſtile armies drawn out 
in oppohtion to one another, when there was a call 


for me to be PR ON 1 wines! made no ſuch. 


requeſt. | 

What they wanted 1 me, what ſhould 1 [knew 
not. 

Without WW rr with 3 of dud which 
were directed ſolely by that ſecret impulſe which 
guidesour thoughts and words to thoſe objects and thoſe 

ſentiments of which our minds are full; 1 ſpoke firſt 
to the Aſſembly, of the moſt immediate cauſes of the 
prevailing commotions ; I repreſented to them, as the 
firlt and moſt powerful of theſe eauſes, the current 
rep-rt of a plot formed at the manſion houſe of the 
mayoralty, for the purpoſe of aſſaſſinating the Two 


and Twenty, and of giving out that they had g gone | 


into emigration. I aſſured the Convention, that ſome 
horrible propoſitions had in fact been made at the 
ma yoralty — the firſt time in abſence df the mayot 
3 had been afterwards repeated in his 

| K 3 preſence, 
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preſence; but had been by him rejected with indig- 
nation, and reprobated with all that abhorrence 
which they deſerved. I conjured the Convention to 
conſider, that a few execrable propoſitions, rejected 
with abhorrence, are no more to be conſidered as a 
dreadful conſpiracy, than any miſchievous motion is 
to be regarded as a deteſtable law. I particularly 
inſiſted, that the deteſtation of fuch a propoſition 
ſhould not be ſuffered to extend itſelf to the very man 
by whom the propoſition had been quaſhed. 
I then endeavoured to ſpeak, at the ſame time, of 
the. power of the Community, and the arreſtment of 
Hebert. By this, I was ſure of awakening many of 
the members on the Right Side, to a remembrance 
of thoſe truths which I had been for ſome time in- 
ceſſantly hollowing in their ears. 

It did not become a miniſter openly and d expreſaly 
to declare, that there was a neceſſity for reforming the 
organization of the Community. He would then 
have been regarded as a man diſpoſed to infringe the 
rights of the people and of mankind; and even 
without bearing the name .of miniſter, would have 
appeared an agent of tyranny. . | 

It was not for a miniſter to 10 my to the Oda 
vention, Your own. decrecet have ' reared the 'coloſſis 
which now threatens to cruſh you in pieces. What I 
ſaid, was as follows; if cautious and delicate, it was 
ee e expreſs and unequivocal. | 

Citizens, I conjure the National Convention to 
<« liſten- indulgently. to what I have the honour to 
** addrels to them. * perſon's intentions can be 

. | - more 


\ 
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« pir, that the Community of Paris is ambitious to 


« rival the authority and power of the National Con- | 
c vention. And of this it is conlidered to be a 


60 ſtrong proof, — that the Community, of its own 


, * 
authority, raiſes whatever troops and contribu- 


C tions it judges to be requiſite. To exact contribu- 
* tions, to levy troops, are in truth acts or s0ve- 
* REIGN TT. But, I FEAR, Citizen Preſident, that 
te even the National Convention MAY HAVE FORGOT- 


« TEN the ſeries of its own decrees, and THE EF- 


„ FECTS WHICH HAVE RESULTED from thoſe de- 
% crees! The National Convention has ſet the 
te example to all the adminiſtrative bodies, by autho- 


« riſing the famous act of the department of L' He- 


« rault. That act was clearly an exertion of ſove- 
« reign power By it the department of L' Herault 
* raiſed ſtx thouſand, nay, fix millions of men. 
1 The Community in exerciſing acts of ſovereignty, 


& ſuch as belong to the Convention alone, las uſurp- 
ed no powers, but has exerted thoſe powers with 


de which it was "_— armed by the Convention 
«<< itſelf,” 4% q 

| Immediately after uttering theſe words; 1 proceeded 
to ſpeak of the arreſtment of Hebert.  - 


I declared that 1 had no perſonal knowledge of 


that ſubſtitute of the agent for the Community, but 


that Pache and D*Eſtournelle had aſſerted themſelves 

to have found his conduct irreproachable in tlie diſ- 

charge of the functions of that office, 1 declared that 
K 4 1 


r 2 F 
te more pure than mine. One cauſe of all the preſent 
< tumults, is an opinſon, wich Has GAINED CRE- 
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1 * nothing of his papers of Pere Ducheſne : that 
I did not read them; that 1 thought their language 
altogether unworthy of a man and a magiſtrate; that 
I had naturally the; utmoſt averſion for all writings 
which ſpoke ,of liberty in a ſtyle inconſiſtent with 
pure morality. Here, while I was endeavouring to 
compare the licentiouſneſs of Pere Ducheſne, with 
the many other unjuſtifiable things. which reſem- 
bled it; with incitement to aſſaſſination, which had 
been overlooked by our legiſlators amid their zeal for 
the unlimited liberty of the preſs, —nay, had been 
even protected by thoſe legiſlators.;—I was ſuddenly 
interrupted by a great commotion in the houſe, 
and an outcry of He is pronouncing the panegyric of | 
PERE DUCHESNE |. + + + I. pauſed; and when 
the houſe became calm, again went on in theſe words, 
while Marat ſtood directly oppolite. to me, below the 
Preſident and the Secretaries. | 
My words have been miſunderſtood. sr 
— Can it be for a moment ſuppoſed, that I would un- 
e dertake the apology or defence of thoſe IxrAous 
* writings, in which murder has been propoſed, as 
A means to ſecure and confirm our liberty? in 
* which to make the Prog abit they are ſti- 
<« mulated to phrenzy. 2 7 I alſo was the 
editor of a newſpaper : I weeks init at a time when 
<« every | revolutionary paſſion was inflamed to the 
< utmoſt extravagance. But, I never wrote a line 
& in it which I ſhould not even on the brink of the 
& grave rejoice to have written. All its pages breathe 
at leaſt the correct PLN of a friend to man- 
; | vt & kind. 
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ce Kind. That morality flowed from my pen, becauſe 
“ its living ſpring was in my heart.” | 

After theſe general reflections upon the cauſes. of 
the condition in which, the Convention then were, I 
came to ſpeak of that condition itſelf. I related what 
IT had ſeen on the outſide of the Hall. I ſaid ex- 
preſsly, that the door on the left-hand of the Preſi- 
dent, might indeed be cloſed up, and rendered im- 
paſſable by a crowd of citizens, whom I had ſeen 
there aſſembled, but that the avenues to that on his 
right-hand, by which I had entered, were ſtill ſufficient- 
ly clear and paſſable. I repeated a propoſition which 
I had made to the Commiſſion of Twelve, I propoſed 
that the whole Convention, the members of the Right 
Side -intermixed with thoſe of the Left, . ſhould pre- 
ſent themſelves to the people; and I ventured to affirm, 
that, in this caſe, the people would reſpectfully open 

to make way before them, and would form, on 
either hand, a rampart for their protection. Should 
this advice be adopted, I expreſſed myſelf willing to 
advance the foremoſt, that is, I ge my life upon 
my counſel, 

It was this ſame propoſition, which being repeated 
and adopted on the 2d of June, when the Na- 
tional Repreſentatives were actually befeped, had all 
the ſucceſs which I expected, was honoured. and re- 
ſpeed amid bayonets and cannons, and would have 
beenſtill more completely ſucceſsful, had not the mem- 
bers returned back into the houſe. g | 

At every. word of this extemporary ſpeech, uttered 
amid an Aſſembly in which raged all the furies of 


hatred 
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hatred and ſuſpicion; I ſtill gave a looſe to all the 
rendereſt feelings of my heart: © do not intreat 
“you, ſaid I to the two Sides, to lay afide all your 
* mutual hatred in a moment of reconciliation. Such 
<« a propoſal would be puerile and almoſt ridiculous. 
*- But I conjure you all, in the name of the Repu- 
e blic, which you all equally love, to confider that its 
<« fate is in your hands; and that a ſingle exploſion 
ce of your paſſions may deſtroy it. One drop of blood 
„ ſpilt in this hall, would cauſe torrents to be ſhed 
< throughout the Republic.” © 
Alas! how eaſy it was to foreſee this! Ab! bow 
has the accompliſhment 'outdone every prediction! 
While 'I ſpoke, I heard thoſe on the Left Side: 
Thoſe Twelve are twelve raſtals. Their commiſſion is 
of the ſame ſtamp with Cardinal Richlieu's commiſſions. 
This was far from being my opinion; but, leaſt it 
ſhould 'be Tuppoſed to be 9s I CPB that 
moment to oppoſe it. 
I ſhall conclude, added I, with ſome obſervations 
e reſpecting the Commi Non of Twelve. Conferring 
e with them all, together, and with each of them by 
e himſelf, with that mutual confidence, and open- 
c neſs of heart which unfold the ſecrets of the ſoul ; 
“ have been led to think, that I could diſcover in 
<« them, an extraordinary mixture of fuſpicion direct - 
e ed againſt men whom they do not love; of a dread 
of danger to the public weal, perturbing their imagi- 
<« nations; of deſire to make a diſplay of extraordinary 
© courage; of anxiety to appear to render a mighty 
e ſervice to the Republic: And this I believe, 
Top 5 ec it 
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„it is which has led them into errors. that to me 
«ſeem unaccountable. They are men of worth; but 
CY even virtue has its errors; and the errors of virtue 
d are not always the leaſt dangerous. You know, 
« Citizen Preſident, you who are yourſelf a member 
„of the Commiſſion of Twelve, you know that 1 
* have, before now, addrefled to you this very lan- 
00 guage. What I now ſay cannot appear new. to 
* you. The eſteem I expreſs for you, is not even an 
© eſteem feigned with a good intention, to ſoothe 
< thoſe angry paſſions which we are all anxious to 
© ſuppreſs. No: it is the e and A4 lan- 
e guage of my heart“ Tr 
-Since calamny bas in 90 to me read off all 
ſhame ; its malice gives me a right, not only to ſay _ 
whatever might ſerve to juſtify me, but even to de- 
clare what may tend to do me honour, | I therefore 
add, that, at the very inſtant when I was entering the 
Convention, I was. told, that the Leſt was about to 
fire upon the Right Side, and to fall upon them ſword 
in hand. I did not believe it. But it was poſhble, 
not to believe, and yet fear it. With this fear upon 
my mind, I went to take my place, not on the Left, 
but on the Right Side. The members of the Right 
Side, were then far from ſuſpecting, that a man who 
did not ſhare their paſſions, was however willing to 
ſhare their fate. Yet I have reaſon to think that there 
were ſome among them who more than ſuſpected, who 
actually knew it. But | 
This ſpeech, the ſole object and end of which, 
were to ſoothe hatred and outrage, had, to an extra- 
ordinary ; 


41666 


ordinary degree, the contrary effect of exciting the 
moſt violent rage againſt myſelf: This: ſpeech, in 
which ſuch ſcrupulous care was taken to expreſs every 
truth, without” diſguifing or exaggerating any, to 
declare thoſe truths which paſſion hides, to reduce 
within their juſt limits, thoſe which paſſion inflames : 
his very ſpeech it was that raiſed up a thouſand 
falſe and ridiculous calumnies againſt me. 

Next day, I was denounced in a number of news- 
papers, to the Republic, as an accomplice with alt 
who had confpired, who were conſpiring, - or who 
| ſhould heareafter conſpire; againſt it. Becauſe 1 had 
accidentally met with the mayor, it was faid that 1 
had come with him: becauſe on the night imme- 
diately preceding, I think it was, a patrole had ſtop - 
ped my carriage as I was on my way to the Commu- 
nity; it was affirmed that I went thither to concert the 
fiege of the Convention, and the ſpeech in which I had 
endeavoured to prove that it was actually in a ſtate of 
ſiege: becauſe I had, with conſiderable facility of 
expreſſion, ſtated thoughts which were conſtantly pre- 
ſent to my mind, and had, not without a degree of 
animation, - poured forth ſentiments which filled my 
whole ſoul; it was concluded, it was aſſerted, that I 
had made a /tudicd ſpeech. Men, the danger and. 
difficulties of whoſe ſituation agitated my mind night 
and day, employed, in order to diſcredit and diſgrace. 
me, all thoſe ſtrained aſſociations of facts and ideas, 
which, to a cool and calm head, appear incompre- 
henſible, but are natural to minds ſubje to the im- 


acme _ of the paſſions ; all that malignant logic 
which 


p of <4 


which was, ſince, exerciſed. in framing the aQs of ac- 

culation which brought, themſelves to the ſcaffold:!- 
What would they have had me to ſay? Was it 1. 

at their on earneſt and ſudden requeſt that I ſpoke? 


Did they-with me to affirm, that thoſe guilty propoſals 


which were rejected at the mayoralty, had been there 
approved and reſolved upon? My judgment could 
not confound together two things ſo diſtinct from 
one another: for my mind was not inflamed with 
thoſe paſſions, the phrenzy of which might have natu- 
rally occaſioned ſuch a confuſion. Would they have 


had me to declare, that the author of an execrable daily 


paper ought to be impriſoned, without the uſe of any 
previous formalities? I had too diligently watched 
the progreſs of the revolution through all its different 
ſtages, not to know that writings of a- ſpirit at leaſt 
as ſanguinary, had been not only ſuffered, but encou- 


raged : and while I ſpake, I had under my eye, even. - 


among the members of the legiſlature, a man who 
exhibited with, impunity, daily examples of ſuch pu- 
blications, in atrocity. ſo much exceeding all other 
ſimilar ones, that they were fitted to ſerve as a mo- 
del tor all. It was not the well-deſerved detention 
of the perſon under arreſt that moved me; it was 
the danger of thoſe who had put him into that ſtate; 
a danger much better known to me than to themſelves. 
I thought the danger ſingularly great, when an arrelt 
for a fact of ſuch a nature, was executed for the firſt 
time, upon the perſon of a member of a community 
left in poſſeſſion of an authority, inconſiſtent with 
every principle of juſtice and policy, and of a force 
lo fayourable to the commiſſion of great crimes.—I 

| | had 


5 
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had no right either to condemn or propoſe any thing : 

'I did therefore propoſe or condemn nothing. But, 

every appearance concurred to convince me, that ex- 
ceedingly honeſt men, that legiſlators, blameleſs as to 
their intentions, had been led into imprudent and 
fatal meaſures : and I ſhould have thought myſelf the 
baſeſt of men,—as a miniſter above' meaſure culpable, 
if 1 had not, on that ſubjeR, pointed out my views, 
and exprefled my apprehenſions. Did they wiſh me 


to ſay, that the National Convention was beſieged, 


and that the members of the Right Side could not re- 
tire without being expoſed to fall by the ſword of the 
aſſaſſin? All that my eyes had ſeen, all that my ears 
had heard, all that my heart had conceived, aſſured 
me of the contrary. My conviction was of ſuch a na- 
ture that I could have pledged my life upon it, with- 
out ſuppoſing my life. to be in (the ſmalleſt Nn en- 
dangered. 

Here is a fact which has never, I think, been pu- 


blickly explained, but which deſerves to be ſo. 


Incomparably the moſt numerous part of the aſſem- 
blage around the Convention, conſiſted of the armed 
force. I wiſhed to know what it was, and why it was 
there. With ſome pains, I came at laſt, not to con- 
jectures, but actually to know for certain, that this 
armed force had been demanded by the Commiſhon 
of Twelve, who had indicated the very Sections 
from which they wiſhed the detachments ſent, to 
be drawn. The very names of thoſe Sections, 
were a ſufficient pledge, that it was there, not to be- 
ſiege, but to protect "as Convention and the Right 

| Side. 
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Side. This I knew, yet did not mention: No body 


ſought to gueſs my reaſon. Although ſo many ficti- 
tious facts were alledged againſt me; this true one 
was not even taken notice of. Now, however, I have 
but too much occaſion to bring it forward. I then con- 
cealed it, becauſe I was ſure, that if I had only named 
the Sections by which that armed force had been fur- 
niſhed ; their names would have excited the utmoſt 
alarm and fury among many members belonging to 


the Mountain. This could not be the reſerve of an 


enemy to the Right Side of the Convention. 
Among ſo many people who thought and acted upon 
ſuſpicion, it was impoſſible that I myſelf ſhould not alſo 


have had ſome ſuſpicions.—I confeſs that there did 
ſuſpicions at times occur to my mind; and that 1 


could not always eaſily reje& them. I ſometimes 


conjectured, that the members of the Commiſſion of 


Twelve, ſeeing the Right Side inceſſantly threatened 
by the ſpeeches of the popular ſocieties, at the Jaco- 
bin Club and at the meetings of the Community, were 
not unwilling to have the danger thought greater than 
it actually was, and more ſerious than they themſelves 
conceived it to be; that they contributed to give con- 


ſiſtency and force to the report that the Convention 


was in a ſtate of ſiege; that they ſuffered the 
armed force, which was there for its defence, to be 
taken for an armed force about to aſſault it; that they 
thought this policy to be lawful, by which they called 


in, and took under their protection, a force that was 


wanted to guard their lives, and gave to juſtice and 
the laws the requiſite energy to enable them to cruſh 
| . the 
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the demagogues, and to den the tumults of anar- 
GM: 

If any perſon had ſuch an intention 28 this, 1 muſt 
avow that it never was communicated to me; 

I declare, too, that in all probability, I ſhould have 
refuſed to make myſelf the inſtrument of it. FF 

More than once in the courſe of the revolution, I 
have ſeen men who were not void of virtuous prin- 
ciples,—call to the aid of even the pureſt principles, and 
the moſt legal meaſures, means in which truth and 
falſehood were artfully combined together; and in 
order the more effeQually to diſconcert and. puniſh 
their enemies, —imputed to them crimes which they 
had not committed. I perceived this; and all I could 
do, was, to ſhut my mouth, although not my eyes. 
There are perhaps oceaſions greatly terrible, upon 
which the good cauſe, the cauſe of mankind, muſt, 
without other alternatives, be either ſaved by ſuch ftra- 
tagems, or left at the mercy of dangers otherwiſe ine- 
vitable. There may poſſibly be ſome ſhare of truth 
in what was, one day, {aid to me by one of the moſt 
celebrated leaders in our revolution: You are a miſer- 
_ ably bad man for u revolution : you will not make uſe of ; 
a piece of villany, even when the public good requires it. 
He laughed, thinking he had uttered a good thing : 
to me it ſuggeſted a train of melancholy reflections; 
for I felt that it went deep. That temper of mind 
for which he blamed me, has however been in me al- 
ways incorrigible. I have ever thought that the. 
means and inſtruments ought to be equally pure with 
the end propoſed —And that evil doing perhaps ſome; 
apparent 


apparent momentary good, ſtill unhappily compenfates 


that by ages of corruption and miſchief. From this 
ſource in our laws and public tranſactions, nay, even 


already in our habitual manners, have flowed all 


thoſe diſorders, errors, and misfortunes, from the 


influence of which our liberty will not ealily ſet itſelf _ 
free; which muſt long continue to deform: to the 
eyes of the nations; that ſacred image of liberty which 


ought to be unjverſaily adored, as ſoon as the veil is 


withdrawn which hides her from the eyes of mortals. 


Had then the ſecret of ſuch meaſures; been confided. 
to me; I ſhould have ſaid, Seek ſome: other miniſter of 


your purpoſes : your end I approve : to your means I can- 
not lend my ſanction. Alas! I tremble to ſpeak, 1 
tremble to think it ! but it may be that a miniſter leſs: 


ſcrupulouſly reſpectful of the truth, might byfalſe- 
hood have prevented that deluge of crimes, and of 


bloodſhed, which for the ſpace of an whole year ö 


ſpread. devaſtation over the face of the Republic. 
Truth and virtue, alone, can give laſting happineſs 
to mankind; but then the happineſs which they be- 
ſtow, is eternal as themſelves. The execution of the 
laws which they impoſe, may for a moment let looſe 


the angry and the guilty paſſions, juſt as the execu- 


tion of the laws of nature, by which the harmony of 


the univerſe is maintained, nevertheleſs produces. 
ſtorms and tempeſts, by which ſhips. are wrecked on . 
the ocean, and the peaſant is buried in ſudden death, 
amid the ruins of his cottage.—It may be that 1 did 


wrong not to diſguiſe the truth at the beck of paſſions 
which would thus have been rendered leſs miſchievous. 


Be: ; But 
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But thaſe men muſt ſurely ever appear to have been 
the moſt in the wrong, who had ſo conducted them 
ſelves, - that in order to avert impending evils, it was 
neceſſary to aid the triumph of the paſſions, and to 
peak falſchood before the ſacred majeſty of the 
laws of a great nation. I did not conceal or diſguiſe 
that truth which was, above all others, the moſt im- 

portant to be ſpoken earneſtly and aloud to both 
ſides. I did not act ſo far wrong, as to leave them 
ignorant, as not to repeat to them inceſſantly, that it 
was not from without, but from among themſelves, 
that the moſt alarming dangers which could ariſe 
againſt them, were to be feared. The progreſs of 
events but too evidently proved, how far I was from 
being in the wrong, when I inceſſantly prefled _—_ 
How this advice. 

Hitherto I have been obliged to make a + ks dif. 
euffion of but a ſmall number facts. In the future 
part of my narrative, I muſt paſs in review over a 
great number with extraordinary rapidity. Of theſe, 
ſome are already too public to require proof: and 
in reſpe& to others, there are living witneſſes to whom 
it is eaſy to appeal. For the moſt important, I poſſeſs 
an evidence which my enemies have not been able to 
raviſh from me, of which, although they ſhould even 


take away my life, they cannot deprive me. This is 


an unlucky circumſtance for them. But, if every 
thing were diſpoſed agreeably to the wiſhes of a few 
men in whoſe boſoms envy and hate ſtill rankle, to 

the excluſion of all other paſſions, the world would 
be altogether theirs: And thoſe who have never 
at WT ; | ſought 
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fought to do waht but good, could not make too 
much haſte to quit it. * 

The Commiſſion of Twelve not willing to winks the 
requiſition for the armed force from the Sections of 
La Butte-de-Moulin, Lepelletier, and Mail, from 

themſelves immediately, had given their orders 
to the mayor, that is, they had given notice to the 
Community, to call out its forces likewiſe, and to 
give its ſignal to thoſe Sections which were the moſt 
devoted to it. That very night, petitioners from ſeve - 
ral of the Sections appeared in a body at the bar of the 2 
Convention, demanding the liberation of the impriſoned be 
patriots, and the ſuppreſſion of the Commiſſion of Twelve. 

Had not the National Convention been divided into 
two parties which were in numbers almoſt equal, * 
ſuch an addreſs would have been at once rejected 
as an jnſult upon the majeſty of the national repre» 
ſentation. But the Left Side ſaw, that here lay its 
ſtrength, and did not heed the inſult which was tuns 
offered to all. The Preſident, now no longer Fon- 9 
frede, but Herault de Sechelles, replied to this out- 5 
rageous inſult offered to the whole nation; in words i 
which were an outrage upon human reaſon: The bl 
forte of the people, ſaid he, and reaſon, are ever the ſame  ® 
The life, and ſtill more the death, of Herault de Se- | 
chelles, ſuggeſt recollections in the higheſt degree ho- 
nourable to hisname, and which I ſhall one day delight 
to recall. But when an act of his political life accuſes 
him, I muſt accuſe him too. The ſuppreſſion of the Com- 
miſſion of Twelve was propoſed in the Houſe, before the 
objec in view could be clearly underſtood; it was pro- 
| L 2 nounced 
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nounced from the Preſident's chair to have been de- 
creed, while the decree could not be certainly known 
to have actually paſſed. In the words, all was a vio- 
lation of reaſon; in the acts, law, and thoſe forms 
without which law can have no exiſtence, 1 were as fla- 
grantly violated. 

And yet, out of the colliſion of a chaos of paſſions, 
there may ſometimes ſpring up a cauſe, and a tran- 
ſient period—of repoſe ; juſt as a lottery-wheel will at 
times throw out a prize amid a multitude of blanks. 
The ſuppreſſion of the Commiſſion which had diſho- 
noured itſelf by ſo many. irregularities, produced 
ſome good effects when it was, firſt made known 


throughout Paris. The members of the Mountain 


ceaſing to entertain, ceaſed alſo to communicate, their 
former fears. At the meetings of the Community, 
and even of the moſt turbulent Sections, there was 
now a talk of peace and quiet. The mayor, whoſe 
countenance is not very variable in its expreſſions, 
and does not ſtrongly indicate the paſſions of his ſoul, 
now wore an air of pleaſing content, like that of a 
man juſt relieved from anxious concern for the pu- 
blic welfare, and for his own. 


It may ſeem ſtrange for a perſon to ſay ſo : But it 


is very true that the agitators, thoſe dangerous perſon- 
ages to whom THE TWELVE had laboured to make 
themſelves formidable, were the only men who ſhew- 
ed any concern at the ſuppreſſion of the Commiſſion. 
It diſarmed them of all cry about oppreſſion, tyranny, and 
violated rights, of all thoſe incitements of popular in- 
ſurrection, by means of which they had found it eaſy 

| tO . 
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to conjure up, at pleaſure; the Ss of ite ttt 
and to toſs about, at their humour, the unſtable force 
of a democracy, which permanent As had not 
yet fixed and reſtrained. 

Could I have truſted to the ſolidity of a benefit ob- 
tained by the ſubverſion of every principle, I ſhould 
now have conceived ſome hopes of the reſtoration of 
public peace. Unfortunately, the Deputies of the 
Right Side, knew very little of what was paſſing in 


Paris, but had a quick and ſtrong ſenſe of what was 


tranſacted in the Convention. All. night, they were 


buſied in concerting means for procuring thoſe de- 
crees to be reſcinded, which had been on the prece- 


ding evening voted with the utmoſt irregularity, or 
perhaps not voted at all. There was danger in the 
undertaking: The danger fired them to embrace it 
but the more ardently. Speeches were uttered, 
which breathed nothing but magnanimity and energy. 

From the political pulpit of the Convention, Hiſtory 
Vas ſeen taking notes for the information of all fu- 
ture ages! That more temperate wiſdom, which, in 
a timid heſitating voice, propoſed different counſels, 
was regarded only as puſillanimity aſhamed of itfelf.— 


The decree for the 9 of the Twelve was re- 


verſed. 

Condorcet did not riſe to foogk for the reverſal of 
that decree. | 

They thought that they had gained a triumph; 


but they had in fact decreed the Cy of " and the 


2d of june. 
Hardly had this repealbeen made knownin Paris, when 
L 3 thoſe 
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thoſe clamours of the agitators which had been for a mo- 
ment quieted, were renewed more tumultuouſly than be- 
fore. In the Halls of the Sections were loudly heard the 
voices of men who knew the ſecret of thoſe words which 
act with the power of a charm in ſtirring up commo- 
tion. In thoſe meetings in the ſtreets, in which two 
or three artful men can cunningly diſſeminate terror, 
and in which two or three hundred are ready with ga- 
ping credulity to receive its impreſſion, to ſpread, to 
| magnify it; the converſation turned wholly upon the 
arreſt executed ſince the reſtoration of the Twelve, 
and the many new arreſts which were ſtill to be exe- 
cuted. Some ſaid that the whole Deputation of Paris 
were to be ſent to the Abbaye; others, that the in- 
tention was, abſolutely to exterminate the Mountain. 
Hebert, who had been ſet at liberty, but not diveſted 
of his fears, or of the means he uſed to produce a be- 
lief that he was ſtill in danger, —now made his ap- 
pearance once more at the Hall of the Community, 
and was there honoured with a crown, which he with 
affected modeſty placed upon the brows of the ſtatue 
of Brutus He again aſcended the place of harrangue 
at the Hall of the Jacobins, and raiſed loud the cry 
of vengeance againſt the Twelve, whoſe cares were 
ſuppoſed to be fixed upon the means and the neceſſity 
for their executing vengeance on their part. 

| The mayor came to me in great alarm and anxiety. 
I could not but ſhare his fears. I went inſtantly to 
communicate them to the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty. And Barrere, one of its members, went that in. 


ſtant 
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Oe: to declare what I had told to. the Committee of | 


General Security. 
Next day, (the 29th of May), between the hours of 
half after eleven and twelve, notice was brought fo 
me, that there was an aſſembly collected at the Biſhop- 
rick, that it was buſy about meaſures which were ſaid 
to be. intended for the public ſafety, and that it had 
named fix commiſſaries. I ran to communicate this 
news to the Committee of Public Safety, and then to 
the houſe of the mayor, to interrogate him * 
N the nature and intentions of that aſſembſy. The 
mayor was in bed; but I made them call him up. 
Of whom was the meeting at the Biſhoprick compoſed ? 
What was the object of their deliberations ? Who had 
appointed them to aſſemble ? Who could thoſe men 
be, that, cloſe by the National Convention and its 
Committees, the Executive Council, the Department, 
the Community, and the Sections, dared to aſſume, 
unbidden, the care of the public ſafety ?—All that 
the mayor could reply to thoſe inquiries was, that the 
meeting at the Biſhoprick eonſiſted of members of the 
ele ctoral body, of members of the popular ſocieties, 
of commiſſaries from ſeveral of the Sections: But he 
aſſured me, in the tone of a man who knew withcertain- 
ty the truth of what he was ſaying, that this Aſſembly, 
which he likewiſe regarded with anxiety and alarm, had 
recogniſed, and declared itſelf to be incompetent for 
any executive meaſure,—to be merely a meeting of pri- 
vate citizens concerned for the public welſare. I re- 
preſented to the mayor, that ſuch a meeting requi- 
red the utmoſt — of che chief magiſtrates of the 
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police, 5 chat it was his duty to give information 
to the miniſter of the home · department of all that 
paſſed there, each day, nay, each hour. The mayor 
aſſured me that he would do ſo, and I then returned 
to give an account of this converſation, to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 
Il muſt obſerve, that I went to where the comchittee 
of Twelve had uſed to hold their meetings; but found 
| no perſon there. I knew not whether they might not 
have met elſewhere without giving me notice. 
On the day following, every thing appeared to be 
' ſufficiently tranquil, and the mayor, whom I had not 
ſeen, had given me no information. At night, I 
was coming away from the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty It was near two in the morning. I received an 
anonymous note, expreſſed nearly in theſe words: [am 
Juſt come from the palace of the Biſhoprick. By ſeven in the 
morning, the Republic will be in.mourning. I then ſent 
to call up Le Tellier, firſt ſecretary for the diſpatches 
of my office. He went immediately to Pache, who 
ſent me notice, that the meeting at the palace of the 
Biſhoprick had in fact determined upon adopting exe- 
cutive meaſures; but had concluded nothing in re- 
gard to the nature of thoſe meafures: and that it 
was impoſſible for any danger to ariſe from any 
ſteps they ſhould take, either that night or on the 
enſuing day. All, in fact, remained calm during the 
night: there was indeed nothing that could excite 
diſturbance, unleſs the ( ommunity might be the ſeat 
of the conſpiracy, and the mayor its head. 
| r | | Before. 
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Before nine, in the morning, the mayor came to my 
houſe. He renewed the aſſurances which he had laſt 


night conveyed to me. The fatal ſeven in the morning 


of my note, was paſſed, and all was yet well. 
But the mayor, at the ſame time, confeſſed to me, 
that the aſſembly at the palace of the Biſhoprick, had 


aſſumed a new character; that thirty-eight Sections 


had ſent thither commillitie inveſted with full revo- 
lutionary powers, and that they were gone to join the 
Jacobins for the purpoſe of deliberating upon what 
was proper to be done under the exigency of the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. Pache, while he thus ſpake, ap- 
peared to me like a man in the agonies of deſpair at 
theſe commotions. He attributed them all to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Commiſſion of Twelve. 
Overcome by fatigue, ſtanding i in need of ſleep, 
overwhelmed with anxiety, I however repaired with- 
out delay to the Committee of Public Safety, where I 
found that Pache had already arrived before me,—and 
then to the palace of Breteuil, to the Commiſſion of 
' Twelve, who had now transferred their fittings thi- 
ther.—I found only Vigier, and another member of 
the Commiſſion, whoſe name I cannot now recollect. 
I know not whether he may have eſcaped aſſaſſination, 
or may, like Vigier, have fallen by its arms. But 
the reſult of my converſation with them, I wrote 
down, and printed. with the intention of making it 
public while thoſe two repreſentatives were alive. In 
the notes to this narrative, I have given it à place; 


and! it will ſerve to ſhew, that none with whom ] could 
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have an opportunity of ſpeaking, could have any ſul. 
picions in reſpect to me. 

On that ſame day, or one of the days preceding or 
following, (I cannot with certainty fix the day), 
Champagneux, the chief officer of the firſt diviſion of 
the internal department, brought me a great number 
of copies of an hand-bill, in which Robeſpierre, Ma- 
rat, Danton, Chaumette, and Pache, who was in it 
called the Political Eſcobar, were accuſed of holding 
nocturnal councils at Charenton; where, under the 
protection for a formidable armed force, they delibe- 
rated upon the means for exciting new maſſacres like 
| thoſe of the month of September.—1, that inſtant, 
carried the hand-bill to the Committee of Public 


Safety, and ſeized a moment for communicating 1 


when neither Danton nor Lacroix was preſent. The 
Committee entered, I think, upon a ſecret regiſter, a 
reſolution, that all the copies of the hand-bill ſhould 
be deſtroyed, that ſecrecy ſhould be required of him 


who had put them into my hands, and that I ſhould 


go to Charenton itſelf for farther information. I knew | 
no perſon there : There were few to whom the taſk 
of ſuch an inquiry could be truſted : Champagneux 
knew, however, one citizen of that place, of whoſe 
prudence and integrity he aſſured me. To him he 
wrote; and the anſwer he received was calculated 
much more to diſpel than to confirm the ſuggeſtions 
of the hand-bill. —Champagneux's friend engaged alſo 
to communicate any further information he might be 
able to obtain concerning the matter. Theſe facts re- 
ſpect * equally with myſelf, and can be 
agatteſted 


„ 


atteſted by that excellent citizen, as well as by me; 
for to him I have often opened my whole ſoul in re- 
ſpe& to the events which paſſed, and to their cauſes. 
Champagneux's indefatigable application did the | 
greateſt honour to the adminiſtration of his friend Ro- 
land, and he devoted himſelf with zeal equally unwea- 
"ried to the ſervice of my adminiſtration. Yet, Cham- 
pagneux, but for cruelly unjuſt perſecution, would not 
have obtained that celebrity with which public gra- 
titude alone ought to have rewarded his labours. 

I myſelf, my friends, thoſe perſons whom I had ſet, 
at that criſis, to watch the fluctuations of the public 
mind, were continually vigilant. I was anxious to 
mark the ſmalleſt commotion, to hear the . 
| word that paſſed. | 
On Thurſday, the zoth of: May, a citizen wrote to 
me, that at his Se ction, it had been ſaid to have been 
finally reſolved in the meeting at the Biſhoprick, 
that the barriers ſhould that night be ſhut, the alarm- 
bells rung, the minute- guns fired. I had hardly read 
the note myſelf, when I went to read it to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and gave notice that I was 
about to preſent it to be read to the Convention, whieh 
was then aſſembled. Lacroix de l' Eure, who that. 
night did not for a moment quit the Committee of Pu- 
blic Safety, at which he was commonly more remiſs in 
his attendance,—roſe to ſpeak. 'He faid, that for a 
note repeating what had been ſaid at the meeting of 
one of the Sections, we ought not to alarm the Na- 
tional Convention; that we ought firſt of all to aſcertain 
the ſact, and to call before the Committee of Public 
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Safety, the conſtituted authorities which were reſpon- 
ſible for the general ſecurity, the department, and 
the mayor. The Committee, abiding by this advice, 
ſent a note to requeſt the attendance of the Procureur- 
| general- yndic, and I went to the 22 of the Commu- 
nity, to find the mayor. 
He that moment came in. He mounted the great 
ſtair- caſe, with ten or twelve men at his back, who 
had each a piſtol in every pocket. 

The mayor then whiſpered in my ear theſe words, 
which no one will be ſurpriſed that I ſhould ſo diſ- 
tinctly remember. All oppoſition from me was vain. 
I could not prevent it. They have declared by a reſolution, 
that the Community of Paris, and the department which 
they ropreſent, are in a ſtate of inſurrettion. I replied, 
The Committee of Public Safety command you to attend 
them ; and you will accompany me thither. He went 
into the General Council, there he publiſhed what he 
had communicated to me, and declared even more 
formally, that the. inſurrection had been determined 
upon, contrary to his advice, and in ſpite of all his 
oppoſition.— I heard tumultuous burſts of applauſe, 
which ſhook the room. I thought myſelf OT | 
tranſported to Tauris. 

'The moment he had ended peaking, the mayor 
came alone into my carriage. 

By the way, I earneſtly repreſented to him what 
terrible miſchiefs his news foreboded. I ſtated to him, 
that at a moment when we are at war with all Europe, 
any great convulſion in the capital, the ſeat of all the 


national eſtabliſhments, might prevent all ſupplies 
| from 


C 


from being ſent to our fleets and armies. Amid ſo many 
other unpromiſing preſages, this was what ſtruck me 


the moſt, becauſe it was the very plan which, above all 


others, we might ſuppoſe the combined ſlaves and ty- 


rants of Europe deſirous to carry into effect againſt 
us. The mayor, expreſſing the ſame fears, and the 


ſame ſorrow, agreed with me in lamenting thoſe ter- 


rible conteſts of the paſſions which alone could render 


ſuch flagitious enterpriſes poſſible. Amid this con- 


verſation, we reached the Hall of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 


L'Huillier, the pennen general. W of the de- 
partment, with two other members of the Directory, 


were already there. From the confeſſions, or rather 
declarations, which they all made, one clear unambi- 


guous inference was obviouſly to be drawn; namely, 
that the department of Paris was already, by its appro- 


bation and engagements, in what is called a ſtate of in- 
ſurrection. 

Pache was far from ſpeaking in the ayle ü in 8 
L'Euillier ſpake. He related facts without ſignifying 
either approbation or blame, with ſolemn ſadneſs and 
gravity of manner. 


While they were deliberating, I aroſe Keg los 1 
my purpoſe of giving the Convention an immediate ac- 


count of the whole. Tou are not, interrupted Lacroix, a 


member of the Committee of Public Safety; and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it is their buſineſs to tranſmit this notice by one 


of their members. He was then deſired to make the com- 
munication to the Convention: and he went away upon 
that pretence. Half an hour after, he had not made 


his 


e 
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his communication: And the ſitting had broke up 
before he could preſent himſelf at the Bar. 

The members of the department, and of the mayor's 
court, frequently repeated to the Convention, that, 
while they were at their poſts, there ſhould no act of 
violence be committed in the inſurrection. It was 
there, for the firſt time, and from the mouth of 
L'Huillier, that I heard the words moral inſurrection, 
which were next day inſerted in their papers. And it 
was L' Huillier who made a moral infurreQion againſt 
Vergniaude and Condorcet ! 

There was no ſleep for my eyes amid theſe tempeſts 
which ſhook the Republic. I had no need to be awa- 
kened-by the alarum-bell, or the minute-guns. On 
the 31ſt of May, I was in the courts of the National 
Palace, by five in the morning, while they were as 
yet almoſt empty. | 
The firſt man I met there was Danton. 
Of this I took particular notice, and it ſerved to fix 
all my attention upon him. 

What means all this? faid I, going up to him. 
Cannot you tell? Who moves the ſprings, and what 
do they want? Bab! nothing at all, replied Danton; 

doe muft let them break ſome printing-preſſes ; and all will 
then be coell again. Ah! Danton, I fear, they mean ſome- 
thing more than the breaking of priniing-prefles.—Wel/!, 
then watch them.—You have that | in your power much 
more than J. | 5 

I went then to the Convention, where there were as 
yet but a few members met. The little I knew, that I 

| $3, told 
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told them: what I did not know, I could not declare. 


Cambon knowing no more than I, could ſay neither 


more nor leſs. But L' Huillier came to the bar, and 
this was a great day of talk for him. It is known 


how he ſpoke before the national repreſentatives : | 


what was done, what was prepared on that day, is 
known, The equally prudent and dignified motion 
of Vergniaud, is well known; a motion formed to bring 
to the defence of the National Convention, that very 
armed force which had been rouſed againſt it. All 
theſe facts, which their notoriety and authenticity have 
made known to all the world, are reſerved for the ſa- 
cred pen, and the immortal pages of hiſtory. 


On the next day (the iſt of June) all Paris appeared 


to have reſumed its former reſpe& for the laws, and 
for the National Convention. But the members of 
the Committee of Inſurre&ion were conſtantly coming 

and going into, and out of, the Committee of Public 
| Safety. Thelegiſlators were conſtrained to deliberatein 
concert with the violators of all the laws. When there re- 


mained ſo little power tothe Committee of Public Safety, 
in which reſted at that time the whole national govern- 


ment, of which the great majority was irreproachable 
and pure; it may be conceived, that a'miniſter could be 
good for nothing, but to decry all propoſitions that came 
from his mouth. I, however, never left the Commit- 
tee: I ſeized every occaſion of preſenting thoſe 
views which ſeemed to me the moſt likely to enable us 
to fill up the fatal gulph which had opened all around 
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One of of thoſe views ſeemed for a moment to re · 
vive the hopes of every good mind. * 
However thick and dark to me, thoſe clouds which 
concealed the particular and immediate cauſe of theſe 
commotions; there was yet one general cauſe to 
which I aſcribed all the reſt, and without the ſupport 
of which I was ſure that no other cauſe could have 
ated with ſo much boldneſs. That was the diviſion 
of the National Convention into two ſides, and the 
mutual hatreds ſubſiſting between thoſe members who 
had reſpectively the chief influence upon each of the 
ſides. I recolleQed, that, in Athens, ſimilar ha- 
treds cheriſhed between thoſe two- potent citizens, 
Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, had often nearly ruined 
the republic : that even Themiſtocles offered good 
advice, and Ariſtides ſaw it to be good; yet the lat- 
ter oppoſed it, and procured its rejection, becauſe it 
came from Themiſtocles. I remembered that this vir- 
tuous man, who could do no wrong without confeſſing 
it, had one day exclaimed, when urged by conſcience, 
« Oh Athenians! you will never be peaceable and 
“ happy, till you caſt both Themiſtocles and me into 6 
* the Barathrum,” (a deep pit into which condemn- 
ed criminals were caſt). This cry of conſcience 
from the lips of a good man, who accuſed him- 

| ſelf with ſo much magnanimity, reaching my heart 
after the lapſe of ſo many centuries, had made me 
conceive the idea of 4 reſolution which it would have 
been noble for a few members of the French Conven- 
tion to form. I propoſed that of the two fides, thoſe 
members whoſe mutual hatred was the beſt known, 
"TR 3 235 - thole 
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| thoſe whoſe perſonal quarrels. had divided the repre- 
ſentatives of one people into 9 parties, ſhould offer 
of themſelves, to retire from the Convention, to leave 
it to the proſecution of thoſe labours which their broils 
interrupted, to make themſelves hoſtages for the pu- 
blic tranquillity, to await, .in that glorious oſtraciſm, 


the reſtored reign of the laws, and the judgment of the 


nation, which would then have nothing but bleſſings to 
beſtow on both the one and the other. Several members 
of the Committee of Public Safety ſeemed to be affected 
with this idea, which L with great emotion held out to 
them; particularlyDelmas, Cambon, and Barrere. Dan- 


ton aroſe with tears in his eyes, and cried, [/hall propoſe 
it inſtantly to the Convention; and I offer myſelf to go the 


firſt, as an hoftage, to Bourdeaux. I im mediately wrote 
upon ſeveral pages, the propoſition, and ſome conſider- 
ations intended to excite thoſe generous and exalted 
affections which were neceſſary to ſupport and em- 
brace it. But Barrere was the only perſon who propo- 
ſed it to the Convention: Lanthenas was the only one 
that aroſe, and offered to go into exile. AndIcameafter- 


wards to know, that an idea which had been embraced 


with enthuſiaſm in the Committee, but was impru- 
dently communicated to the Convention, with the ſo- 
lemnity of a ſpeech from the tribune, was treated by 
Robeſpierre as a ſnare held out for the patriots. Such, 

in truth, have been the only ſnares that were ever held 


out by me; but it is not by ſuch ſnares that men like 


Robeſpierre are to be caught. | 

There was in Paris no force that could W che 
events of the 2d of June. All the force of Paris had 
| M been 
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been pt in requiſ if os for the purpoſe ve bringing them 
about. 


The ſtorm at laſt burſt: the thunder roared : the 
lightning flaſhed from the e of the collected 


clouds. 


This is not the place for me to declare, with what 
emotions T beheld, and how 1 judged of—it. 

While the National Convention was in a ſtate of 
fiege, the Executive Council was in confinement. Le- 
brun, Grouvelle, and myſelf, went for a moment to 
take the air in one of the narrow courts before the 
national palace, Men armed with piſtols and ſabres 
inſtantly let us know, that we muſt, e get 
us back within the gate. ; 

When the arreſtment of the proſcribed deputies 
was obtained, I owe it as a teſtimony to truth, and to 
the virtue of thoſe who even then were not afraid to 
riſk their life and liberty for her ſake,—to declare, 
that aſtoniſhment and indignation were the predo- 
minant ſentiments in the breaſt of almoſt every 
member of the Committee of Public Safety and 
of the Executive Council. The change of the 
times ſhall make no change upon my manner of 
bearing witneſs to facts which are paſt, and cannot 
change. Breard, ſuffering at that time from a fit 
of the gout, was hardly able to walk about; never. 
theleſs, he came from the Convention to inform us, that 
it was then at the mercy of a herd of ruffians. Cambon, 
turning to Bouchotte, addreſſed him in theſe words: 
Miniſter at war, we are not fo blind as not to ſee, that 
nen n employed by your offices are at the head of all this. 

Barrere 


* 


' 
Barrere inceſſantly faid, Ne muſt ſee, —we muſt ſee whe 
ther it be the Community of Paris, or the Convention, which 
repreſents the French Republic. Delmas and Treilbard 
were both, I believe, fick; but their ſentiments, which 
differed not from thoſe of their colleaguas, have ſince 
been no leſs preciſely and energetically expreſſed. 
Lacroix ſeemed in ſome degree of embarraſſment, 
like one who ſhares a triumph in which there is little 
glory, but may be great danger. Danton feemed 
uneaſy and aſhamed. Bouchotte, who ſpeaks but little 
at any time, ſaid then nothing at all. I ſaw not Pache 
at either the Committee or the Council. Although I 
did not clearly ſee through the myſtery of what was 
paſſing, and had my mind filled with many ſuſpicions, 
yet J ſpoke out what I thought without great caution. 
or reſerve.— The hour for addreſs and delicacy in 
ſpeaking one's ſentiments, was paſt ; that of death or 
filence, had not yet come. I talked in one ſtyle to 
thoſe-in whom I had confidence; and to thoſe whom I 
viewed with diſtruſt. That very evening, at the board 
of the Executive Council, I wrote my reſignation. 
My reſolution was fixed againſt remaining in a place 
in which I had not the power to prevent evil, yet, not 
preventing it, muſt appear its accomplice. 
Next day, all my friends conjured me at leaſt to de- 
lay my reſignation. None but Ducos and Condorcet 
ſhould have prevailed. Its being pregnant with dan- 
ger to myſelf, could not have altered my purpoſe. 
They were of opinion, that, by remaining in office, 
I might either prevent greater miſchiefs which were 
„ M 2 | yet 
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yet to come, or might at leaſt keep a watch upon 


men whoſe guilty purpoſes we ſuſpected. 

I was ſurrounded with ſpies: I became myſelf a 
ſpy upon Danton and Eacroix.—l watched, as dili- 
gently as I poſſibly could, all their ſteps.—I caught 
and treaſured up, as carefully as J could, all their 
words. For ſome days, I thought myſelf to be in 
the train of detecting a grand conſpiracy againſt the 
Republic. Ducos, Barrere, Cambon, Condorcet, 
Treilhard, and even Alquier, if J miſtake not, re- 
ceived the confidential communication of my obſerva- 
tions, conjectures, and ſuſpicions.—Surrounded, as ! 
have ſaid, by ſpies, who never left ine, I did not 
ſcruple to give them the trouble of following me to the 
door of Genſonnè, and even to the door of Vergniaud, 
both of whom I went to ſee, when they were under 
arreſt. Unfortunately, I did not find them fo entirely 
by themſelves, as that I could then communicate, 
without reſerve, what I thought of the meaſures which 
it was proper to take, in order to deliver both them 
and the Republic out of the dangers in which S | 
were then involved. ; 

Thegenerous and unfortunate Ducos, who was dearto 
me almoſt as my own nephews, was afraid to ſee me, for 
fear of drawing upon my head that malice which pur- 
ſued all his friends, and was ſoon to bring him to 
death with them. —But it would have ill become me 
to avail myſelf of this tenderneſs of his. During 
thofe days, he ſeveral times dined with me, —once in 
company with Mathieu, the repreſentative of the 
| people. 
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people. Mathieu can tell how we were occupied du- 
ring the dinner at which he was preſent. 
I can have no need of any teſtimony which Pache 
may have it in his power to give in my favour: nor 
do I know how far he may be diſpoſed to give or to 
deny that teſtimony which truth ſhall require from him, 
But if Pache's inclination be at one with his duty, 
which I wiſh not more for my ſake than for his own, 
Pache alſo can tell how,—on the zd of June, when he 
came in the morning to the office in which I preſided, 
how I ſpoke to him of what had paſſed, on the prece- 
ding evening, in the Convention, and of what was a- 
bout to follow in the departments. The mayor of 
Paris ſeemed to be i in anxiety of mind; and it is not 
eaſy to pring him into ſuch a ſtate: I am inclined to 
think, that it might bethe ſketch which 1 warmly drew 
to him of the evils 1 orale to France Tran what. had 
happened among us. | 
I began at length to be tonal; * Wi now 
facts which I afcertained, and from the more care- 
ful diſcrimination of others which were before but 
looſely known to me, that my ſuſpicions of Danton 
and Lacroix, if at bottom well ev en bor 
ever, a great way beyond the truth. | 
But, if we had not all the crimes of W i to 155 , 
yet opening events gave us every reaſon to dread all 
the miſchiefs of civil war. Some departments were 
taking arms, and beginning to riſe; in inſurrection; 
And according to our different intereſts and paſſions, 
commotions were expeCted or feared to happen in all. 
* the deputies who had been put under arreſt, on 
M3 the 
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the ad of June, ſome had fled, and had gone to raiſe 
up for themſelves avengers; others had remained in 
the hands of their enemies, with-the ſame ſubmiſſion 
as if they had been in the hands only of the law. 
Such was the preſent ſlate of things: and in this ſtate 
of things, theſe were my Gs wy. Telanrions, 
the ſteps of conduct which I took. 

If by any general inſurrection, or by che . 
ww of a very great majority, the departments of the 
French Republic had advanced in arms to Paris, and 
had, with the ſacred majeſtic voice of the real people, 
demanded the liberation of the impriſoned repreſen- 
tatives, their reſtoration to their; ſeats, and the ſanc- 
tuary of the laws, the huſhed ſilence of every paſſion, 
and the puniſhment of thoſe whom the fury of the 
paſſions had hurried into crimes; this grand and awful 
act of national juſtice would no doubt have exalted 
the glory of the French Republic in the eyes of all 
Europe: ſuch an act would have given the weighty 
authority, the luminous illuſtration of a poſitive and 
indelible fact, to thoſe principles of the ſocial art 
which are too vaſt or too profound to be generally 
underſtood, while they exiſt only in theory, without 
being exemplified in practice. It would have ſaved 
France. It would have ſaved Paris, which has fſuf- 
fered as much às the reſt of the Republic, and has be- 


 fides had the misfortune of being the central tecep- 


tacle of every party, and of every.crimed  ;; +, 
I doubt not but it muſt have been this grand idea 


Which produced, after the 31ſt of May, the project of 
TAG all the: as (ge to inſurrection. But its 


very 
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very grandeur, which would be its recommendation 
to thoſe by whom it was imagined, is what alſo 
made it ſomewhat chemerical. It was impoſſible that 
ſo many departments ſhould be all at once moved 
and actuated by the ſame ſpirit, eſpecially as it was a 
ſpirit of profound wiſdom which was to be ſuppoſed. 
It was impoſſible that, in even any one department, 
the {ame 1 ſhould animate all the citizens compo- 
had rs n udiouſly ſown between the admin iftrators and 
thoſe ſubject to their adminiſtration, between the rich 

and the poor. It was hardly poſſible, that out of ſo 
many ſeparate inſurrections, which muſt be made with 
great impetuoſity, there ſhould be formed one grand 
inſurrection, to advance with order and regularity 
againſt Paris. | 
Nevertheleſs, theſe inſurre&tions, could they have | 
deen unanimous, might have ſaved all: if partial, 
they could not fail to ruin all. In the firſt caſe, civil 
war would have been prevented; ; in 'the ſecond, it 

would have been neceſſarily produced. EY" 
The end then which was held in view, could not 
be attained without a ſort of miracle. Fr Thoſe by 
whom it was propoſed, acted without concert, with- | 
out union in their meaſures.—1 ſpeak of the e 
deputies who were in Paris. | 
To, accompliſh the purpoſes they ft in view 7 with 

Ln ſucceſs, it would have been requiſite for them to 
have either all fled to the departments, or to have all 
remained at Paris.—Had they been all in the depart- 
men ts, their influence would have been more exten- 
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five and more important —Even by their number— 
number to which the human imagination always 
aſſociates an idea of grandeur and majeſty,—they 
would have removed every thing like an air of flight; they 
would have carried with them the dignity of virtuous 
retreat; and wherever they had retired in a body, 


there would have been the Mons SACER. 
Remaining together at Paris, they might ſtill have 


made thoſe enemies tremble, who were haſtening to 


ſate their rage in their blood. France would not have 
endured to ſee the National © Convention in a dungeon. 
— Had there been ſo many legiſlators to be brought 
in one day to the block, both judges and executioners 
would have ſhrunk back with horror, and would have 
cried, No, we dare not lift up our hands againſt the Na- 


tional Repreſentation! By their number, much more 


than their innocence or their virtues, have the ſeven- 
ty-three been ſaved. 
But of the deputies who were put under arreſt, on 
the 2d of June, ſome went to rouſe the cry of war 
in the departments: others, like Socrates, remained 
in priſon, when they might have made their eſcape. 
The conduct of theſe contributed to give to the con- 
duct of the reſt an air of revolt: and the movements 
/of thoſe who ſought to raiſe forces, being imputed 
og crime to all, left it hardly poſſible for the burn- 
ing thirſt of Vengeance to reſpect the life of thoſe 
whom it had loaded with fetters. 

Such inconſiderateneſs of determination i in matters 
of ſo high importance, is, in addition to many others, 
kong ſtriking proof, that thoſe men were united in prin- 


ciple indeed, and by their common deſire to ſerve 


the 


* 


% 
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the Republic, but not in any conſpiracy, not in any 
cabal, even againſt the dark-minded adverſaries who 
ſought their ruin !—Alas ! their memory wants not 
this proof of their innocence : But their ſafety, their 
lives, and the liyes of thoſe many thouſands of citizens 
who were deſtined to bleed after them, upon the ſcaf- 
fold, needed a conduct more ably concerted, or more 
happily inſpired, 

My conduct in ſuch 5 cumſiances, had nearly the 
ſame difficulties to encounter as theirs, but was, I ap- 
prehend, regulated upon more mature deliberation. | 
Yet, it ſucceeded no better than their own, for the 
purpoſe of ſaving them : And it will immediately ap- 
pear, that the ſword was for ſome moments ſuſpended by 
a breaking thread over my ſafety, —if ſafety it can 
be called to have eſcaped with theſe poor remains of 
A life ſo ungenerouſly defamed PP, e parties, ſo 
cruelly tormented !_ 

When I ſubmitted to the miſery of remaining in 
the adminiſtration, 1 held in view three capital objects, 
in reſpe& to which I have ever ſhewn mylelf tender. 

The jir/t was, to employ all poſſible means in order 
to convert the threatened commotions of the depart- 
ments into negociations, between the reſpective ad- 
miniſtrative bodies and the committees of government, 
for the purpoſe of preventing the outbreakings of 
civil war. The ſecond was, to haſten the acceptance of 
the conſtiturion, which was then in great forward- 
neſs, and to prepare men's minds—in Paris by my 
converſationin the departments by a' memoir which 

I 2ddrefled to them, for ſeizing the moment when the 
new 
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new conſtitutdn ſhould be ſolemnly proclaimed, and 
with it to proclaim an amneſty of all that was paſt, 

from the conquerors to the conquered, and equally 
from the conquered to—the conquerors, who ſtood 
the moſt in need of it. Ihe third was, here to watch 
over that thirſt of bloodſhed which 1 had reaſon to 
fear in regard to the confined deputies, and with all 


my might to oppoſe its gratification. 


As to what I did for the attainment of my firſt ob. 


ject, I here call upon the teſtimony of all the ſurvi- 


ving members of the then Committee of Public Safety. 
They will all, aſſuredly, bear witneſs, that I unwea- 
riedly beſpoke them in favour of reconciliation and re- 
union declared the republican virtues and errors 
of all parties;—inſiſted x upon t the neceſſity of a a general 
oblivion, of all that was paſt, but never of, conteſts 
to be purſued, of a victory to be gained, of puniſh- 
ments, however light, to be inflicted Moreover, Ican 
call upon the teſtimony of others beſide, legiſlators, i in 
ſupport of this truth. All facts were not concealed in 
the boſom, of the Committee: there were material facts 
of which portions were diſplayed i in the full light of the 
Convention: and thoſe portions ſo ſolemn, and ſo 
public, of my conduct, are clear 5 of che 
tenor of the whole to which they belong. 

Hardly was the diſtrict of Calvados in motion ö for 


an inſurrecton, when. I received from a commiſſion, by 


which all the commotions were direQed, two or three 
letters; in one of which they ſpoke 1 to: me of my vir- 
TOUS neutrality, and made a demand for grain; in 


another was written: 7. remble ; ; for the banners of the - 
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North and of the. South are di Peg : they march to 
Paris : Tremble ; they who Aar ve hal l be treated as thoſe 
who aſſaſſinate The letters were figned Caille and 
Pourgon. I did tremble, but it was for thoſe who 
could write ſuch letters; the letters I carried not 
either to the Convention or to the Committee: nor 
did I make them any reply. But to the Committee, in 
which meaſures were already taken for the purpoſe of 
ſending troops againſt Calvados, I earneſtly repreſented, 
that negociation ought to precede attack; — that it would 
be beautiful and happy to terminate all i in pacific mea- 
ſures, which might put an end not only to this threaten- 
ed inteſtine war, but to the conteſts and hatred which 
had kindled it up. f 
After I had wied all the force of Nai I: af- 
firmed, in that tone of ſincere perſuation, which, as it 
iſſues from the heart, deſcends into it with the energy 
of paſſion, that conciliatory meaſures would have in- 
fallible ſucceſs; that civil war, when ready to break 
out, calls forth eloquence of no common energy 
from the ſoul of him who ſpeaks in order to avert its 
horrors; that, if they would ſend me to Calvados, 
I ſhould return from it with tidings of tranquillity and 
ee, | 
I Was told, . in Cates: I was deteſted; TY 
| Se be arreſted there; nay, that one ſcoundrel or 
another would do ſomething worſe for me: and that 
a Miniſter for the Internal Department ought to be 
always at Paris. 1 replied, that I knew Guadet and 
Barbaroux to have at bottom, in their hearts, ſenti- 
ments of eſteem for me, which I could eaſily rekindle 
7 | to 
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to 78 wonted fervour; that i it could not be but that 
when they ſaw me come to them on ſuch an errand, 
the very choice of me for the meſſenger muſt be re- 
garded as a clear proof of the reality of thoſe propoſals 


of pacication which were held out ; and that all parts 
of the Republic in which he could be of ſervice were 


alike the proper poſts of a miniſter of internal affairs. 


In the Committee, and in the Council, it was 
agreed that I ſhould go to Calvados, but not till the 
Convention ſhould have been informed, and ſtiould | 
have ſanctioned this commiſſion with their approbation. 

St Juſte was preſent at this diſcuſſion. When we 
came to a reſolution, he made offer of himſelf to go 
with me to Calvados. I cannot ſay, whether he were 
then capable of ſuch meanneſs and artifice, as to be 
willing to degrade the dignity of the legiſlator, to the 
baſeneſs of acting as a ſpy upon the miniſter ; or whe- 
ther he might not in fact at that time feel the in- 
fluence of fome of 'thoſe virtuous ſentiments which 
paſs through the hearts of the wicked; without leaving 
any traces behind them. But there proceeded at that 
time, from his lips, an expreſſion which will ſeem very 
ſtrange, when compared with his ſubſequent conduct, an 
expreſſion which his reports and crimes have often ſince 


recalled to my mind: I think as you do, {aid St Juſte, 


T believe it poſſible to lead men even by a' ſingle hair. 
Three months after, he thought thar the only way to 
lead the one half, was ke. cutting off "hy heads of me 

2 
Thomas Linder was likewiſe beter at the ſame 
diſcuſſion, in the quality of a deputy, if I remember 
right, 


right, from either Eure, or Calvados. It was he 
made the report to the Convention: I was preſent: 
He did it like an honeſt man, who thought the mea- 
ſure good, and wiſhed it to be adopted. But Lacroix 
of the Eure, whoſe deſire was, not to negociate with 
his enemies, but to deſtroy them,—under pretence of 
concern for my welfare, procured the propoſal, for 
ſending a miniſter to Calvados, to be haughtily re- 
jetted. | | | | Etta ene 

A period of delay had been granted, within which 
it was declared, that the adminiſtrators of any of thoſe 
departments which had raiſed the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion, might return within the bounds of their duty, 
without being ſubject to puniſhment for what they 
had done. When this period had: nearly expired, I 
felt all my hopes of preventing civil war, to expire 
with it. I reſolved, without acquainting the Com- 
mittee, to requeſt from the Convention a prolonga- 
tion of the term of delay. In order to give them that 
diſpoſition to benevolence, which good news uſually 
pruduces in a great aſſembly ; I related as a preamble 
to my requeſt, an account of ſeveral advantages ob- 
tained over our external enemies, which I had gained 
notice of by. means of my correſpondence, but which 
it did not properly belong to me to report. The news 
were favourably received; I made my requeſt; and 
for a moment thought that I ſhould ſucceed. But 
hardly had Robeſpierre heard it, and obſerved its like- 
lihood of ſucceſs, when he aroſe in anger, and indig- 
nantly rejected it. He ended his ſpeech againſt. it 
in theſe words, which have long remained in my re- 
bm : membrance, 
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1 
membrance, for they affected me with even greater 


indignation than he had felt againſt my propoſal: Tou 


have been clement but tos lung: you ought, you defire to ſave 
the Republic. And. you muſt therefore cauſe the fog f 
the laws to deſcend upon their guilty heads. Qt 
Oppreſſed with ſorrow, and with gloomy * 
of what was to happen, upon leaving the Convention, 
I took a walk with my nephew, among the trees of 
the Thuilleries. I ſaw Legendre and Carrier paſs by. 
J did not then know the firſt, otherwiſe than by ſome 
grand emotions of his mind: The other I knew to be 
a man void of all delicacy in ideas or in language; 
but he had not yet aſtoniſhed and ſhocked the world 
by his atrocious cruelties. I eagerly joined them, and 
acquainted them with what was paſling in my breaſt; 


Vich all the horrible conſequences which I dreaded from 


thoſe rigorous meaſures into which Robeſpierre was 
hurrying the Convention. At every word Carrier in- 
terrupted me; Legendre, on the contrary, interrupted 
Carrier, ſhewed an inclination to hear me, did hear 
me with every appearance of emotion and of deep 
thought. It was eaſy for me to perceive that Le- 


gendre felt as I felt myſelf. Carrier ſpared me the 


trouble of, being left to gueſs at his wiſhes. I ſhall here 
repeat an expreſſion, conſiſtent with his ſtupid ferocity, 
which fell from his lips at a time when the extermina- 
ting ſyſtem was not yet eſtabliſhed as the law of the go- 
vernment: this expreſſion cannot perhaps give any thing 


of new horror to the name of Carrier: No, no, ſaid he, 


Briſſet and Genſonne muſt feel the pulſe of the guillotine : 
they muft dance there, O, France! O, my country! 
SI 0 f 2 And 


(3 : 
And was this one of thy legiſlators, when thou didſt | 
exalt thyfelf to the high deſtiny of a republic? 
Calvados, in couſequence of the repreſentation of 
the people, having retired thither, was the object of 
my principal attention: © But Lyons, and Bourdeax 
too, had my conſtant regard: Each day I made ſome 
new attempt to make the Committee of Public Safety 
adopt juſt notions of the real diſpoſition of thoſe two 
important cities, and of the diſpoſitions in which it 
became us to view them, and to take meaſures for 
preventing the ills with which they were threatened. 
I could not help being ſenſible, that in Lyons, ariſto- 
cracy and royaliſm were carrying on ſome deep and 
dark intrigues, under the diſguiſe of the national co- 
lours. Biron, born in the caſt of the feudal nobility, 
but formed by the ſoundneſs of his judgement, by the 
native elevation of his mind, even by the careleſs in- 
difference of his temper, to view with ſtrong ſenti- 
ments of ridicule, all thoſe chimeras of pride, in de- 
fence of which the blood of men was ſhed upon the 
earth ;—Biron, in the month of February, wrote to 
me from Lyons: Royaliſm and ariſtocracy have 
« here a ſource unfathomably deep, and ſtreams 
* more numerous, and more extenſively branched 
cout, than can be eaſily imagined.” This letter, 
that inſtant I dmg it, e it to the Committee 
of General Security. - ; | 
But 1 had likewiſe” other information reſpecting 
Lyons; information received from two men in whom 
I had as much confidence as in Biron, and who had 


both Ay N time than he there. W ee 
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The one was Gonchon, a man who had gained 


great favour with the people, in their own way; who 
who was long a famous orator in the ſuburb of Saint 


Antoine; who had often led the mob of Paris, with- 
out hurrying them aſtray ; who ſtrove to lead them, 
not for his own ſake; but for theirs : a man rather 
of paſſions, than of principles ; but whoſe paſſions 
being only thoſe of nature, did not ſubje& him to be 
duped either by an ariſtocrate, in the guiſe of a friend 
to. the revolution, or by a revolutioniſt, whoſe ſword, 
like the ſcythe of death, is ready to give men ſolely 
the equality of the grave. | 

The other was Lenoir de la Roche, a well. in- 

formed and thinking man; enlightened as well by the 
judgment of others as by his own ; formed to eſtimate 
men by their principles, principles by the obſervation 
and experience of men; a member of the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly, and who, if he could have been 
perſuaded to ſpeak, would have been one of its 
oracles. | 

I knew not if Lenoir * le Roche and Gonchon 
ever met at Lyons: but it was impoſſible for any two 
accounts more perfectly to coincide, than did thoſe 
which they both wrote me, concerning the ſtate of 
men's minds at that time in the city of Lyons. 

The ſubſtance of what I learned from the correſpond- 
ence of both, was, that it was not againſt liberty the 
Sections of Lyons had riſen in inſurrection, but 
againſt the cruelties and acts of robbery perpetrated in 
its name, by that man Challier, who was the pupil of 


N 2 0 and followed him as his model; that the rich 
manufacturers 


( 193. ) | 
_anufaQurers of Lyons, although they could not be 
every one a Brutus, would however be very good and 
generous citizens, if the Republic, whoſe firſt duty is, to 
protect with all its authority the lives and properties of 
all, would give to the Lyonneſe the full aſſurance, that 
they would not be put to death becauſe they were 
rich, and then their families robbed of their wealth 
becauſe they had been put to death: — That, finally, 
the moſt artful royaliſts, although more numerous at 
Lyons than any where elſe, on account of the proxi- 
mity of Switzerland, and of the emigrants; yet could 
not draw any perſon of conſequence into their perfi- 
dious ſchemes, otherwiſe than by ſuggeſting to men 
already reduced to deſpair,—what force, and what 
ſanctions the Republic ought to give them, but yet | 
withheld. 

It may be naturally 8 chat when St Juſte, 
Couthon, and Robeſpierre, were members of the 
Committee of Public Safety; the intereſts of the 
Lyonneſe, of my correſpondents, even my own inte- 
reſt, required me to be very cautious in communi- 
cating the above information. Vet I did communi- 
cate it, and as being, in my opinion, the moſt accu- 
rate and faithful of all that was then tranſmitted to us 
aoncerning Lyons. 


When the Lyonneſe produced their dd. 2 


mong which were many both juſt and reaſonable; 


I was far from deſiring that we ſhould treat with them 


in the tone of one power treating with another. I felt 
what was due to the majeſty of the nation, and how 


much it became her repreſentatives to ſupport her 
| N rights. 
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rights. But L could have had no idea that there was in 
a republican government, any neceſſity for that deſpo- 
tic pride which refuſes a thing preciſely be cauſe it is 
demanded ; had I not ſeen, in a thouſand inſtances, 
that men of narrow underſtandings, and hard hearts, 
ſuppoſe it poſſible to aggrandize themſelves, and to 
gratify their perſonal pride, by exerciſing, not the be- 

neficence—whichto them ſeems weakneſs, — but the ſe- 

verity—of the power they repreſent. 

I ſaid one day to the Committee of Public Safety, 
when almoſt all the members were preſent, © The 
<& revolutionary government has been reſtored for the 
<« purpoſe of directing and reſtraining, by the opera- 
tion of ane will and one force, all thoſe thouſands 
* of diſcordant and irregular movements to which 
4e the revolution has given riſe. Employ this force, 
* then, which muſt be abfolute, to preſerve, not to 
« deſtroy ; employ it to eſtabliſh, proviſionally, a go- 
« verning force in Lyons, which may be—not that 
of the Sections, not that of the Community of this 
& city, but yours,—the force of the Convention, the 
« force of the nation. Reſtrain all parties, in order 
* to hinder them from tearing one another in pieces, 
0 and in order to ſpare yourſelves the future neceſſity 
«© of puniſhing crimes, becauſe you have failed to pre- 


6 vent them.” 
I know not if, while he heard me ſpeak, Couthen 


fancied himſelf already at Lyons, exerciſing an un- 


controulable and mercileſs power. But he ſeemed to 
be, he was actually, petſuaded. He was about to 
give his ſupport to my motion, when Robeſpierre ari- 

ſing, 
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ſing, faid, © If I rightly underſtand you, your pro- 
© poſal is, that we deſtroy a patriotic community. 
This is contrary to our principles. The revolu- 
„ tionary government is formed to maintain, not to 
% deſtroy.” Such words, and ſuch dei redu- 
ced us all to ſilence. 

Who does not with horror recolle&t, how thoſe 
ſame men afterwards treated both thoſe ſame prin- 
ciples, and a COMMUN that could not be leſs deat 
to them ! 

Had my meaſure been then embraced, had it been 
carried into execution with | dignity and moderation; 
the Sections thus powerfully ſupported againſt the in- 
tolerable oppreſſion of the Community, would have 
contended againſt the royaliſts with that intrepidity 
which they diſplayed on the 29th of May. That 
proud city, the boaſt of France, the envy and admira- 
tion of Europe, might ſtill have ſtood ; thoſe myriads 
of citizens which were. buried under its ruins, might 
ſtill have lived, to prote& and adorn the Republic, 
O God ! how many ills which might have been eafily 
prevented, have the frantic pride and reſentment of 
three or four men, poured out upon France! O 
France! of what infinite importance is it to thee, in 
order to the prevention of all thoſe calamities, and the 
production of all thoſe benefits which may flow from 
the exerciſe of thy ſovereign power,—that thou elect 
only ſuch minds and ſuch diſpoſitions to repreſent 
| thee, as are worthy of being not only thy repreſenta- 
tives, but the repreſentatives of human reaſon !— 
| Woe to him, who, when defending his own inno- 

N 2 cence, 
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cence, through fear of involving it in ſuſpicions, avails 
himſelf not of the opportunity to render an honour- 
able teſtimony to the merits of thoſe whoſe condu& 
has appeared to him worthy of eſteem ! From among 
thoſe repreſentatives of the people whoſe conduct bes 
came known to me, I ſhould deem myſelf odiouſſy 
culpable, if I did not here make honourable mention 
of Robert Lindet. He was choſen to go upon this 
miſſion, becauſe it was expected, that he would there 
give full ſcope to the exerciſe of that reſentment 
which had been raiſed in his mind by atrociouſly defa- 
matory pamphlets, written againſt him by the parti- 
zans of the cauſe of the Sections. Robert Lindet has, 
in fact, ſometimes ſhewn himſelf to be but too trem- 
blingly alive to the ſenfe of fuch calumnies. But his 
hotteſt anger, his moſt furious burſts of paſſion, were 
calmed and overcome by the more potent force of 
truth and moral rectitude preſented to his conſcience : 
and at Lyons, as well as in the diſtri of Calvados, 
whither he was ſent on his return from Lyons,—if he 
remembered his reſentments ; it was ſolely to pro- 
long the pleaſure he enjoyed in triumphing over them. 
— Wherever he went, he conducted himſelf invariably 
with that moderation which reaſon and moral reQitude 
impoſe as a law, upon the fierceſt paſſions of the hu- | 
man heart. 

Of all the cities of the Republic, which were 
to me ſubjects of continual anxiety, Bourdeaux, in 
which I had paſſed the happieſt years of my youth, in 
which I believed myſelf to have many friends, and 

not 
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not an enemy, was that for which I had the moſt tor- 
turing apprehenſions. by 
When a deputation from the Gironde, repreſented 
at the bar of the Convention, and in hand-bills poſted 
up on the walls, —the complaints and menaces of that 
injured department; the ſpeech was delivered, the 
hand- bills were compoſed, by a man with whom I 

had lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy, —Duvignau. 
Another in my place, perhaps, and watched by 
ſpies, as I was, would have fearfully avoided any in- 
tercourſe with him at this time. I, on the contrary, 
earneſtly ſought it ; I had but too much occaſion to 
confide all the fears and agonies of my ſoul, to a 
man who was my friend, and who had ſpoken in be- 
half of a town, the remembrance of which has ever 
been no leſs dear to me, than that of the place of my 
birth. He dined with me three or four times ; and at 
one of thoſe times we were alone. I employed all 
the influence of truth and friendſhip, to perſuade him 
of the true ſtate of perſons and affairs, - to give him 
Juſt notions of the nature of dangers which were not 
very great, but dangers of which the vain imagina- 
tion alarmed the inhabitants of Bourdeaux.—His firm 
perſuaſion was, that Robeſpierre and the-Community 
of Paris had conſpired to raiſe Orleans to a throne ; 
that Orleans had promiſed Robeſpierre to make him 
his prime miniſter for life, —and had promiſed the 
Community to turn the national into a municipal repre- 
ſentation, in which the repreſentatives of Paris ſhould 
be excluſively legiſlators for all France. One day, 
Duvignau, his eyes ſwimming i in tears, and his breaſt 
N 3 convulſed 
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convulſed with indignation, informed me of this conſpi- 
racy, of the reality of which he had himſelf no doubt. 

I waited till the emotion of his ſoul had ſubſided; 
for I knew him to be exceedingly paſhonate, though 
very variable in his temper. 

To remove that illuſion from his imagination, I re- 
minded him of a ſeries of facts which were very certain, 
and which he himſelf could not conteſt. Whenlhad thus 
recalled him from a viſionary world, to that which was 
actually before and around us; I then explained to 
him the true ſtate of things. He ſhuddered at it, as 
well as I, but with a different ſort of terror. He 
again ſhed tears, but tears which fell—for the Republic 
falling without having one ſincere enemy among us,— 
and for his old friend, who, although calumniated, 
fully knew ſo many truths, which he could neither 
exalt to triumph, nor even make others comprehend. 
To combine us more inſeparably in the ſame fate, to 
give us a very natural means for concerting our mea- 
| {ures in a regular correſpondence; I offered him, and 
he accepted, one of thoſe commiſſions for inſpection 
in the departments, which I was then creating. | 
I Collot D' Herbois, when he made me to be ar- 
reſted on account of thie inſtitution, had known of 
my correſpondence with Duvignau, how would I have 
been overwhelmed by the torrent of his eloquence: 
Ves, there are occaſions, this I know by ſure exPe- 
rience, when the good things we have done are pre- 
ciſely thoſe which will the beſt ſerve our enemies for 
a pretence to bring us, loaded with indelible infamy, 
to the ſcaffold. CR 

Bos 1 
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I know not in what diſpoſition of mind Duvignau ar- 
rived atBourdeaux, nor how he expreſſed himſelf there. 
When the blaſts of paſſion and of party-fpirit blow with 
ſo much violence in all directions, it is impoſſible for 
one to promiſe any thing of minds ſo fickle and paſ- 
ſionate. And although endowed with valuable quali- 
ties, Duvignau, merely to avoid being called a weak 
man, was capable of ruſhing headioog i into any piece 
of extravagance. 

After the 31ſt of May, and the ad of Sow and when 
we were informed that Bourdeaux was about to ſend 
an armed force againſt us; I was almoſt ſure that there 
was no ſuch force on foot : or that, if on foot, being 
weak in numbers, uncertain in its purpoſes, without 
any conſiderable military ſtores, —it might be ſtopped 
and arreſted twenty times before it could reach the 
banks of the Loire; and that the only effect of thoſe 
revolutionary commotions, would be to expoſe to ter- 


rible puniſhments, the men who ſhould be found to 


have excited them, and who, almoſt all, were either my 
college-companions, or the friends of my youth. I had 
meant to ſend my nephew to Bourdeaux, and he would 
have ſeen all this, not merely as a perſon ſent from me, 
but as my very ſelf; his connections were {till more 
recent, more intimate, more tender with diverſe mem- 
bers.of the Popular Commiſſion of Bourdeaux, parti- 
cularly with Serre, by whom he had been beloved as 
þy a brother or a father; with Serre, whom the ener- 
gy of his mind and character wholly devoted to the 


party he had embraced ; but whoſe firm reaſon was 


ill fitted for the delirium of party, of which I myſelf 
N 4 had 
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had ſeen him the determined enemy during the Legifla- 
tive Aſſembly; with Serre, who, void of ambition and 
private paſſions, put himſelf at the head of all danger, 
in order to ſacrifice himſelf, if neceſſary, for the ſake 
of the friends he had in the deputation from the de- 
partment of the Gironde. | 
I gave up this deſign, when they talked of ſending 
to Bourdeaux two repreſentatives of the people; and I 
thenceforth only ſought to contribute as much as poſ- 
ſible in order to make the choice fall upon men 
to whom the city of Bourdeaux might be diſpoſed 
to liſten with the confidence due to reaſon, impar- 
tiality, and wiſdom.—!l have reaſon to believe, that I 
firſt ſuggeſted the appointment of Trielhard and Mat- 
thieu, to thoſe who had it in their power to propoſe + 
them to the Convention. I could not but hope a great 
deal from them, and perhaps fear a great deal for their 
perſonal ſafety.—I was afraid, that amid the contrary 
extravagancies of party- rage, they might ſuffer on all 
hands, becauſe they had gone into no ſuch extrava- 
gancy: that by the Gironde, they might be taken for 
members of the Mountain; by the Mountain, for 
Girondines. I ſaid ſo then, and all the world knows 
that it afterwards turned out preciſely ſo. 
Ihe ſituation of a miniſter was, at that period, 
ſtrange and cruel ! He was, in ſome ſort, obliged to 
plot good, as bad men would plot evil, to endeavour 
the execution of the pureſt intentions by covered and 
oblique means. Whatever good he had done, or 
ſought to do, being concealed amid the clouds in 
which he was involved, left him liable to be blamed 
for 


7 
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for all the ill which took place in ſpite of him, and 


made him ſhare the hatred with which thoſe men were 
regarded, whom he himſelf ſaw with the greateſt hor- 
Tor. 15 | 

At the ſame time, when I was uſing all the means 
in my power, with inceſſant diligence, for the pur- 
poſe of removing from Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Cal- 
vados, thoſe deſtructive ſcourges which ſeemed ready 


to deſcend upon them ; I was, myſelf, repreſented in 


all thoſe places, as one of the ſcourges of the Republic. 
That hand- bill, concerning the ſanguinary orgies at 
Charenton, which I had hindered from being poſted 
up, but had ſent to the Committee of Public Safety, was 
reprinted at Lyons, and to all the other names which 
it contained, when firſt ſent to me, was now added 
my own. At Bourdeaux, even at Bourdeaux, where my 
heart flattered me that Ihad left a more indelible remem- 
brance of what I really was, —at Bourdeaux, the Po- 
pular Commiſſion repreſented me, in its proclamations, 
as the miniſter of party- rage, as one of the chiefs of anar- 
chiſts, minions of faction, aſſaſſins. In the departments 
of the North and South, there was a printed letter cir- 


culated, in which I was denounced to the whole Re- 


public, as an uſurper and co-partner in the ſupreme 
power with Danton, Robeſpierre, and Marat ! Hence 


that aſſociation, alike ſhocking and ridiculous, of the 


names of Garat and Marat, one of the artifices which 
were employed by expiring ariſtocracy, in order to 
confound him who always honoured, —him who ſome- 
times illuminated—the revolution, with him who could 
only deform it with horrors, devaitation, and blood- 

| fed. 
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ſhed. This conjunction of theſe two names, a ſtri- 
king inſtance of the operation of that ſpirit of calum. 
ny by which it was made,—was called to the aid of 
men who had ſo many claims to be conſidered as the 
heroic defenders of the revolution, of virtue, of the 
the Republic! In Calvados, the language which was 
clamoured in every ear, ſo deformed me in the eyes of a 
woman who was capable of magnanimous reſolutions, 
that ſhe whetted for me the ſame dagger, which ſhe in. 
tended to plunge into the breaſt of one of the moſt 
worthleſs men that have ever yet diſgraced human 
exiſtence. That art was even then practiſed, which 
we have fince ſeen to make the moſt alarming pro- 
greſs: an art which was alſo practiſed by the tyrants 
of Greece, of Rome, of Judea ;—when they ſhed the 
blood of philoſophers, who deſerved the reſpe& and 
admiration of every future age,—mingled with the 
blood of ſlaves, whoſe life had been as wicked as their 
condition was abje& ;—when they crucified, between 
thieves, one who was adorned with all the ſublime 
excellence of heaven 

Informed of all this unjuſt abuſe, which was per- 
haps wickedly, perhaps but erroneouſly thrown out 
againſt me; for the miſtakes of party-ſpirit are even 
more unaccountable than its phrenzy ; I however 
ſtifled the emotions which they excited in my ago- 
nized heart; for fear of loſing the courage and con- 
ſtancy neceſſary to the effeQuating of thoſe things 
which I fondly hoped and wiſhed to bring about. 

The chief obje& of my hopes, that which appeared 

to me the leaſt difhcult 1 to be accompliſhed, after the 

* ſuppreſſion 
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Pd 


. ſuppreſſion of thoſe commotions in the departments, 
which could not be prevented from. ariſing, —was, to 


procure the proclamation of a general and reciprocal 
amneſty, amidſt the grand ſolemnity in which the 
new conſtitution was to be accepted. Within the 
ſphere of my narrow influence, I urged every one 
to this act of juſtice and general reſtoration,—by all 


the motives of that love of glory which acts with full 


energy upon every mind, while virtue acts with its 
due force, but upon a highly privileged few. See, 
ſaid I to the leaders of the Mountain, how glorious it 
would be for your party, after producing that conſti- 
tution, which it was ſaid that you meant not to pro- 


duce ; then to open the priſon-doors to your enemies, 


to receive them at once into the Convention, and into 
your arms; to ſhew to all France, that the triumph of 
' thoſe men who have been fo 'often repreſented as 
aſſaſſins, has not coſt it a ſingle drop of blood! This 
diſcourſe, I muſt affirm, made ſome impreſſion z but 
how far that impreſſion went, I could not diſcern. | I 
returned inceſſantly to the charge; ſtill endeavouring 
to confirm and to improve whatever impreſſion I * 
have made. 

One day, when I was to dine at the manſion-houſe 
of the mayor, I came in ſo late, that the company 
had already ſitten down at table. They were Danton, 
Legendre, Pache and his family, Bouchotte, and ſome 
members, I think, of the Community.—A certain 
filence, which ſeemed to have taken place among 
them on account of my coming in, led me to ſuppoſe, 


that I had been the ſubje& of ſome part of their dil- 


courſe. 
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courſe. I knew what was my own order of the day ; 
and this led me to ſuſpe& what muſt have been the 
order of the day on my account, —Perſuaded that it 
lay with me to renew the converſation, I ſoon began 
to ſpeak of the conſtitution, then juſt finiſhed ; of its 
acceptance, of which there was no doubt ; and pro- 
ceeded in theſe words: The greateſt benefit which 
& can ariſe from this work, will not be the conſtitu- 
< ting, but the tranquillizing of the Republic. When 
we vow to obey it, we muſt vow to pardon its ene- 
mies : At that moment will truly commence the 
zra of the Republic. At that moment, we muſt 
all put on a new temper of mind ; we muſt all be- 
e gin a new life. All ſides have been accuſed of 
% crimes of which there was no fide guilty. But if 
we are to avenge ourſelves, we can avenge ourſelves 
only by crimes; thoſe crimes will ſoon produce 
new vengeance; that vengeance other crimes ; and 
we ſhall thus long continue to move round in a 
<* circle of bloodſhed, without power to recede from 
„it. Tt is not merely in my own name I thus 
“ ſpeak; it is not ſimply to my words that I require 
ce your aſſent; I ſpeak in the name, I but echo the 

* clear and unerring voice, of the hiſtory of man- 

&« kind.” | | | 

While I thus ſpoke, and with earneſtneſs, four or 
five looked down upon their plates; but Legendre, 
on the contrary, and Danton, raiſing each his head 
and breaſt, and turning towards me, liſtened with 
looks expreſſive of a perfect intercourſe. of intel- 
ligence and ſentiments between their minds and 
| the 
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the mind of the ſpeaker. Had we been then alone, I 


doubt not but we ſhould have embraced. But, Dan- 


ton and Legendre knew, as well as I, that the emo- 


tions of the company in general, were far from being 
in uniſon with ours; and Danton, concealing under 
the rough roar of his voice, the genuine tenderneſs of 

his heart, ſaid, Well! Garat; if you wiſh all this 


„ to come to paſs, make haſte, and take all mea- 


e ſures in your power, to procure the general ac- 
4 ceptance of the conſtitution: call for money, and 
e ſpare not: the RepubSc will always have e- 
„ nough !” _ 

If this be all that is requiſite, anſwered I, depend 
upon me. Thave my own opinion concerning this 
new conſtitution, But its acceptance appears to me 
to be the only means we have to ſave the Republic, 
and I pledge my life for its being accepted. 

Beſide me fat one, whoſe extraordinary attention 


to this converſation, did not fail to ſurpriſe me ex- 


ceedingly, and who addrefled me in theſe words, which! 
have, for ſeveral reaſons, carefully retained in remem- 
brance: Citizen, let us be generous at our own expence, 
not at the expence of the Republic. I declare that it was 


neither Pache, nor his mother, nor his daughter, nor 


his ſon-in-law, nor Bouchotte. I inſiſt, too, that his 
name cannot be demanded from me, becauſe it could 
not be, in any caſe, poſſible to impute to him what 
he thus ſaid, as a crime. 

After dinner, Legendre, whom! kagw only in con- 
ſequence of having accidentally met with him two or 
three times before, came up to me with confidence and 


kindneſs. 
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kindneſs. He ſpoke to me of Lyons, where he had 
been upon a miſſion, of what he had there ſeen, of 
what he had there done, of what he had there ſaid. 
He opened his heart to me; and this was to me a 
new proof, that the wiſhes which I had expreſſed at 
table accorded with his ;—for no man opens thus his - 
mind to another, unleſs he believe that other to be of 
the ſame ſentiments as he himſelf is. | 

It was of great utility to diſpoſe the minds of ſome ' 
of thoſe who had the principal influence in Paris, to 
this mutual forgiveneſs. But the principal matter was, 
to prepare the minds of the people of France to feel 
the neceſſity of this mutual forgiveneſs, and to inſiſt 
upon it in the Primary Aſſemblies with that imperious 
tone of ſovereign authority which muſt be obeyed 
even by the legiſlator, unleſs he become a rebel. It 
was this effect I defired to produce by a compoſition, 
which I addreſſed to the Departments of the Republic, 
but which I could compoſe only by night, becauſe the 
whole day was conſumed in the extenſive and fatiguing 
buſineſs of my office. 

At that inſtant, when the 8 of the events 
of the 31ſt of May, and the 2d of June, appeared to 
be general in Paris; and when indignation againſt 
them, not yet ſuppreſſed by terror, was general 
throughout the Republic ; it was required of the mi- 
niſters, particularly of the miniſter of the Internal De- 
partment, that they ſhould addreſs circular letters to 
the Departments, repreſenting thoſe tranſactions in the 
moſt favourable light, and requiring the days on 

835 | which 
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which they took place to be recorded among the for- 


tunate days of the Republic. 

Never ſhould I have written letters to circulate ſuch 
apologies. I forbade all the principal clerks in my 
office, to inſert in its correſpondence any thing having 
a reference to thoſe days; and I muſt ſay, that they 
had all little or no need of the prohibition. 


My ſilence was difficult to be accounted for; and J 


did not wiſh to leave it always ſo. 

At the Committee of Public Safety, the demands 
upon me became every day more urgent; they be- 
came almoſt menacing. I ſtill replied, Writing at the 
impulſe of paſſion, men write with great rapidity. When 


they write for the ſake of truth, they take more time. Al. 
low me to take my own way. T ſhall ſeize the happieſt 


moment to come out with my addreſs ; and I hope to write 
things which ſhall be found uſeful to ALL. 

'The uneafineſs occafioned by my ſilence, made ſuch 
progreſs, that Danton, who had detected my ſenti- 
ments concerning the ſtate of public affairs, and had 
not been unaffected by them,—that Danton, who 
wiſhed not to ruin me, but ſtill leſs to ruin himſelf,— 
had denounced my ſilence at one of the meetings of 
the Jacobin Club: Roland, when miniſter, ſaid Danton, 
deluged France with contra-revolutionary writings: Garat, 
in his miniſtry, takes another mode of corrupting public 


opinion; and will not write a word. This language 6 


was quite in the ſtyle of the tribune ; it was loudly ap- 
plauded; and that very night, I think, the Jaco- 
bins named commiſlaries for an inquiry into my con- 
duct. Next day, Danton ſaid to me, The devil's in 

: the 
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the man ! ¶ have been obliged to denounce you to the Jas 
 cubins. I replied, without aſperity, I know that you | 
have denounced me; and I ſuppoſe, you could not avoid - 
it. | | | rn 
If my filence had been blamed, I had reaſon to ex- 
pect that my work would be blamed ſtill more; yet, I 
went on. The magnitude of the objects, and the ex- 
tenſive nature of the view in which I. endeavoured 
to repreſent them to the Republic, neceſſarily extend- 
ed the plan of my addreſs. I went back to the origin of 
all our quarrels, in order that I might the better diſcern 
and unfold their nature and proceſs. I diſtinguiſhed and 
marked thoſe ſpeeches which had ſucceſſively aug- 
mented their violence. I examined what influence 
had been exerciſed over them, and what character 
bad been ſtamped upon them, by the debates in the 
National Aſſembly, in the Jacobin Club, at the Com- 
mon Hall of Paris, as well as by the moſt popular pam- 


phlets and newſpapers. I traced, with the informa- 


tion of an eye-witneſs, the progreſs of thoſe great 
events which had ſpread diſorder and alarm through 
the Republic.—I weighed in the balance of my reaſon 
and conſcience, thoſe heavy charges which the two 
ſides of the Convention had mutually thrown out 
- againſt one another,—I diſpelled, as phantoms which 
had been merely conjured up by mutual hatred, thoſe 
accuſations of royaliſm, which were brought againſt 
all parties by their adverſaries, at a time when the 
Republic was not barely the paſſion, but the phrenzy 
of almoſt every mind among us. I oppoſed, as another 
chimera ſlill more abſurd, and more dangerous, the idea 
n . of 


* 
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of federaliſm ; ; a word taken in a ſenſe direAly con- 


| trary to that which properly belongs to it; but which, 


when it expreſſes any thing real, deſcribes a form of 
government perfectly oppoſite to thoſe acts by which 
it had been attempted to raiſe up and combine all the 
departments of the Republic againſt that tyranny of 
which they all accuſed the department of Paris. I 
dwelt with all the earneſtneſs and pathos of the hu- 
man heart, upon the ſituation of thoſe repreſentatives 
of the people who were detained at Paris.—l refuſed 
for them that revolutionary tribunal, to the inſtitu- 
tion and forms of which they had all given their oppo- 
ſition,” and againſt not only the competency, but the 
very exiſtence of which, they had already proteſted. — 
I demanded for them, from the nation; a tribunal of 
judges and a jury, out of all the departments, and aſ- 
ſembled under forms truly judiciary, far from Paris, 
| —not at Bourdeaux, Lyons, nor Caen ; but in ſome 
town or hamlet which had taken no ſhare in the 
quarrels.—Reprimanding their paſſions, wherever I 
thought ſuch reprimands requiſite ; refuting with alk 
the delicacy due to their ſituation, thoſe unjuſt accuſa- 
tions which they had brought againſt me; I affirmed 
that their innocence was clear as the light of day; 
and I refigned my office as miniſter, for the purpoſe 
of aſſuming the taſk of their official defender before 
the new tribunal ; a taſk which I was well qualified to 
diſcharge, in conſequence of * E. . il with 
the facts in queſtion. | 
As I wrote, I ſent my manuſcript, ave by ſheet, to 
os national prefs at the Louvre. —an hundred and 
Oo | twenty 
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twenty-eight pages were already printed. Of theſe 
there had been thrown off ſix thouſand copies in 8 vo. 
and as many in 4to. There was but a fheet and a 
half more wanted to finiſh the work ; and of this, the 
manuſcript was nearly ready- _ 

. Unluckily, it was known that I had my work in 

the preſs : it was known that this work was of conſi- 

derable length: and ſome who took a warm intereſt 

in the matter, were curious to know, even before my 
work was finiſhed, what there was in it. To me, how- 
ever, they had never ſaid any thing of the matter. 

But, from that day, I found myſelf to be ſurround- 
ed with ſnares. 1 heard around me the murmur of 
accuſations which aimed to put a ſtop to my work, 
by putting an end to my life. 4 

At the diſtance of ten or twelve leagues from Paris, 
there were ſome trifling commotions among ſome old 
devotees.—Theſe were repreſented to me, as. very ſe- 
rious.— l was told that I muſt immediately ſend a cou- 

rier with letters to the adminiſtrative bodies, enjoining 

' ſevere meaſures. The letters were written; the cou- 
rier ſet out. He had not gone far when he was ar- 
reſted, on pretence, that when going through the 
ſuburb of St Antoine, he had cried, I am going to the 
army of Jeſus. The letters ſealed with the ſeal of the 
miniſter of the Republic were torn open, and were 
brought back to me in this ſtate. Thoſe who open» 
ed them, had not found what they expected. 

It is univerſally known, that the miniſter for inter- 
nal affairs has nothing to do either with the ſupply or 
inſpection of the proviſions. for Paris. This was the 


right 


„ 
right and duty of the Community; which had fot 
this end formed a board for provi 1% dan, at "which the 


W preſidec. 5 
I had, I could have—but two oceaios 6 for interfe. 
rence err 6 


I had two or three times aſked fon Winde of 
money from the Convention, for this obje& of expen- 
diture; and I knew that ſeveral of the deputies had 
blamed me for this to their own departments. I knew 
all that could be thought or ſaid of ſuch an abuſe, and 
had myſelf taken notice of it when I made my requeſt. 
But the ſame abuſe had been before ſuffered to paſs. 
It has been ſuffered ſince. © And if there ever was a 
moment, when it could not without danger be ſup- 
preſſed, that was the moment at which I ſpoke. 
Ihe ſecond occaſion of my interference was, to ob- 
tain an account of the requiſitions of grain made for 
the uſe of the Community of Paris, in order to give 
them, as it were, the ſanction of the Republic. 
Vet, he who had the chief care of furniſhing theſe 
proviſions, one Garrein, becauſe he was, or pretend- 
ed to be, at a loſs, contrived with himſelf to throw 
the reſponſibility from off his own oc: ah _ 
mine. 3 

I received a I from Garrein, i in which he thus 
wrote: It muſt be, that the people know and decide which 
of us two it is, that has brought their ſubſiſtence and lives 
into danger. I that inſtant ſent a note to the mayor, to 
acquaint him with this very extraordinary piece of ex- 
travagance, and to inform him that 1 ſhould make it 
N to the Convention. Ere an hour had n 
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there came in to me, the mayor, with his uſual tran- 
quillity ot manner, and Garrein with a penitent and 
almoſt ſubmiſſive air ;—excuſing himſelf becauſe he 
bad ſcarce time to read all the letters he was obliged 
to ſign. They prevailed with me to let all be forgot - 
ten. To evince my readineſs to forget unmerited 
abuſe, I put into their hands, even the letter in which 
it was contained, Within two days, however, Gar- 
rein poſted over-all Paris, a red bill, printed in great 
letters, in which he repeated in a thuuſand forms the 
abſurd charge; not forgetting to uſe, among others, 
the very words of the letter which I had returned 
him. The people neither read nor gave credit to 
Garrein. The committees of the Convention prepared 
to do me juſtice. There was then a neceſſity for dig- 
ging ſome other pit to enſnare my feet. 

Amid thoſe prejudices and errors, which, with the 
force of a torrent, were overwhelming all the hopes of 
proſperity which could be conceived in the riſing Re- 
public; amidſt theſe, had long been involved the no- 
tion, the project of a maximum for the price of all ar- 


ticles of merchandiſe, particularly for the price of 


grain. That ſuch an idea ſhould have been ſtarted, 
in one or other of thoſe departments, in which the 
price of labour is fcarce ever in a reaſonable degree 
adequate to the price of bread,—this I ſhould not have 
thought ſurpriiing. But that it ſhould take its riſe at 
Paris, where, whatever the price of grain for the 
time, the people, by the munificence of the nation, 
buy always their bread at one price, and this an ex- 
ceſlively low one, — appeared to me perfectly unac- 

| countable. 


(3 
countable. My principles upon all theſe queſtions of 
public economy, were well known, there was no oc- 
caſion to examine or ſound them.—Beſides, they who 


were the authors of the meaſure, had already taken 
their reſolution ; and it was needleſs for them, after 


this, to open a diſcuſſion upon it, as s if they had de- 


fired farther information. 

They, however, gave me to underſtand, that it was 
of con equence for the queſtion of the maximum to be 
diſcuſſed among the members of ſome of the Conſtitu- 
ted Authorities; and the day and the hour were fixed 
at the Office for Internal Affairs. 


Whatever part I ſhould have taken, there was till 


ſome blame which I could not avoid. And, as ſays 
the great Florentine maſter in politics, Good hunters 
are they who ſee with 72 ſure an eye, the innocent animal 


at which they aim; that, flee it to whatever fide it will, 


yet it muſt fall, either by the fire of their guns, the teeth 
of their dogs, or oppoſing waters. 

Did I refuſe to aſſiſt at the conference? It would 
then have been ſaid, that I retuſed acting in the pu- 


blic ſervice. Did I vote for the maximum? I ſhould” 
then have betrayed my principles, and ſhould have 


ſanctioned the violation of them by the weight of my 
ſuffrage and my reſponlibility. Did ] oppoſe the 
maximum? I ſhould then be denounced upon the 


firſt opportunity, to the people, as a perfidious mini- 


ſter who ſought to accompliſh. a counter. revolutionary 
famine. 

The laſt of theſe was the deepeſt of the pits W 
to ſwallow me up. I faw it, but I ruſhed into it. 
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While others declared for the maximum, I alone appo · 
ſed it, and predicted what was eaſily foreſeen, that it 
would bring on all thoſe miſchiefs which actually en- 
ſued ſoon after from it. 

There was to be, at the Jacobin Club, a more Dus. 
merous meeting of the public functionaries, for the 
purpoſe of further deliberation upon the ſame ſubject. 
Alt was hinted to me, that I ſhould do well to be 
there.—Bur I did not conſider it as my duty to yield 
to this ſecond infinuation.—l had already ſufficiently. 
whetted the poignard by which I was in danger of 
falling; nor did I fee any reaſon why I ſhould ſtrive 
to make its edge keener. And in fact, farther pains 
were not requiſite in order. to deſtroy me, even by 
this means alone.—A few days after this, upon an 
occaſion of which I ſhall ſoon have to ſpeak; an angry 

orator from the national zribune, pointing at me, and 
| looking round upon the Aſſembly, ſaid; af that perfi- 
dious miniſter, whether he did not oppoſe the beneficent 
law of the maximum which has ſecured bread to the people ? 
Al him whether this law has been forwarded from his 
Office? (He, who, for the ſake of ornament to his 
ſpeech, and of vehemence in accuſation, put this que- 
ſtion ; knew that it had actually been forwarded — 
had already fatisfied himſelf of this). When they 
poſſeſſed ſo many expedients for accompliſhing my 
ruin, while there were ſo few wanted; this laſt was 
always the one reſerved to be employed againſt me. 
The department, Heron, and the Community, always 
put the queſtion for my life or death, Has he done all 
that could be done to ſupply Paris with grain? A que. 

ſtion, 
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ſtion, the logician ſays, is reſolved when well put. 
The ſolution of this queſtion would have coſt the re- 

volutionary tribunal no effort of reaſoning. | 
This was therefore an excellent expedient, but not 
prompt enough in its operation, and before it could 
be made uſe of, my memoir to the departments might 
appear.— They ſought therefore ſome means in order 
to diſpatch me as quickly as poſſible. A man, whoſe. 
execution of what he attempted, was rapid' as the 
thunderbolt purſuing the flaſh,—undertook the taſk. 
_ Collot d' Herbois was ſent on a commiſſion. He 
came at half after ſeven in the evening to the Office for 
Internal Affairs, to aſk one of the carriages which were 
at the miniſter's diſpoſal. My ordinary cuſtom was, 
to dine between five and fix; and I had that day gone, 
to take the only meal with which I was accuſtomed to 
refreſh myſelf in the four and twenty hours,—in 
the Rue Bourgogne, where, among other things that 
were agreeable to me, it was not the ſmalleſt, that I 
could for ſome moments forget that I was miniſter. 
Collot d' Herbois found it to be very much amiſs, 
that a miniſter ſhould be at dinner after he himſelf 
had dined. He broke out into a rage, equally againſt 
me who was not preſent, and againſt Champagneux 
who was preſent. By his voice, his geſtures, the 
groſſneſs and extravagance of his language, he ſtruck 
terror into all around him.—He went through ſeve- 
ral rooms of the office, in ſearch of what he could no- 
where find, and exciting the ſame terror wherever he' 

went, "= TH EI 
I received notice of what was paſſing ; and went 
04 forthwith 
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forthwith to. take my part in the ſhone, but could 157 
bring it to a cloſe. Speaking to me, Collot d' Her. 
bois uſed language no leſs violent, perhaps a little 
more oratorical.— Roland is here no longer, ſaid he, 
taking his ſtation at the diſtance of three or four ſteps 
from me, for the ſake of action and attitude; Roland 
- is here no longer ; but his ſpirit is till here ; you are in- 

ſired with it.— My God“ replied I, Roland would per- 
haps ſay, that the ſpirit of Collot d * Herbois had come 
along with me. But, wherever I am, wherever I de- 
fire to have any thing to do; it muſt either be my own 
ſpirit that preſides, or none at all, The more that Col- 
lot d' Herbois gave into burſts. of extravagance, ſo 
much the- more ſteadily did I maintain the calmneſs 
and coolneſs of my temper,—l was even polite to him, 
—He threatened Champagneux: me he did not 
threaten ; 3 and he did well. The man, who, i in a ſtate 
of ſocial order, threatens his neighbour with any 
force befide that of the law; reltores, that mo- 
ment, the ſtate of nature, both for himſelf and him 
whom he threatens, as if they were {till in the pimœ- 
val foreſts —He. promiſed to denounce me next day to 
the Convention; and he kept his word, 

1 was curious to know how he would manage, in 
order to repreſent me as guilty of a crime for having 
gone to dinner at fix o'clock in the evening.—But tho? 
this was at firſt the only crime he had to charge me 
Vith; yet he had found out another, while he was in 
the office. That particular ſubjeR of blame, which he 
had hopes of acquiring againſt me, was to be ſought 
in my memoir to the departments. It was in ſearch of 
| I, 
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ity he ran from one room to another, tumbling 
about, and looking into every thing. —Not find- 
ing it, he laid hold on another which was printed, 
and was then in putting up into parcels, and under 
covers. It conſiſted of a ſeries of queſtions, addreſſed 
to the directories of the departments, reſpecting the 


ſtate of agriculture, induſtry, and trade, in the differ- 


ent diſtricts of France; reſpecting the climate, ſurface, 
waters, animals; reſpecting the general population, 
and the relative proportions of the number of the 
men, the women, the children, the young men, thoſe 
of mature age, thoſe who had attained to old age ; 
reſpecting thoſe peculiarities in phyſical organization, 
by attention to which, Paw, Poivre, and others, have 
been able to unfold ſome important particulars, con- 
cerning the mixture of the different races of mankind, 
and the manner in which thoſe forms and colours, 
which were originally acquired in the North, have 
been long retained in the South —Theſe queſtions 
formed a plan for obtaining, in the ſpace of a year and 
a half, a true account of the preſent fate of France, 
confidered in all thoſe points of view, in which it is 
of conſequence for the legiſlators and adminiſtrators of 

a country, to make themſelves acquainted with it.— 
A plan, which, under the kingly government, had 


in vain occupied the attention of miniſters who were 


men of enlarged views; and toaccompliſh which, even 
at its origin, and amid thoſe ſtorms which accompanied 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, would have been i ho- 
nourable to our infant Republic. 


is he manner in which- Collot d' Hervois availed 
| himſelf | 


1 
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himſelf of theſe queſtions, in order to make me ap- 
pear for a moment, criminal in the eyes of a great 
aſſembly, is truly worthy of remark, and deſerves to 
be noted as a curious diſplay of the manner in which the 
human mind acts, and is acted upon, in great aſſemblies. 

Collot began with reading a queſtion which was 
thus expreſſed: Are aſſignats falling in value? And 


how much have they fallen? Aſfignats falling cried 
he, almoſt choaked with rage,—ls it not a crime, 


even to ſuppoſe the thing poſſible ? What elſe can the 
miniſter intend, who puts the quattions. Þ but to excite 
a counter-revolution ? 

To diverſify the tone of his invective, and the cha- 
racter of the impreſſions which he ſought to produce; 
to paſs from auſterity to pleaſantry ; he then read one 
of the queſtions reſpecting the peculiarities of phyſical _ 
organization : Are the eyes of the people, in general. blue 
or black? Laughter here burſt loudly out, in every 
part of the houſe. There could be nothing more ri- 
diculoully trifling, it was ſaid, than ſuch a queſtion. 
And becauſe it ſeemed trifling, I was to be concluded 
guilty. 

Nothing more was wanted, to enable Collot He er- 
bois to complete my ruin, ſave one other particular 
which ſeemed at once ridiculous and immoral.— lle 
procured a profound ſilence; and then, with my 
queſtions in his hand, read as follows: At wwhat age 
do the women leave off child. bearing? At what age do 
wirgins become mature for the 'rites of marriage! No 
ſooner were the words—Vjirgins mature for the rites. 
of . ! heard, pronounced with a theatrical 

tone 
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tone and emphaſis, than the Aſſembly voted at once 
that I ſhould be taken under arreſt, and brought to 
their bar. 

Notice of this was in great haſte conveyed to me. 
Without waiting on ſoldiers or municipal officers to 
come in ſearch of me; I appeared at the bar almoſt 
aſſoon as the decree was paſſed. | 

Danton was preſident. He notified the deeree to 
me, as to a man graſped by the inexorable arm of 
national juſtice. 

I appeared before an Aſſembly conſiſting. of the 
remaining members of the Right Side, who thought 
they had juſt reaſon to blame me in part for their de- 
feat, humiliation, and oppreſſion, —and of the Moun- 
tain, who ſaw me accuſed by thofe chiefs who were at 
that moment accompliſhing and confirming their 
triumph. I belonged to no party ;—and it was not 
likely, that I ſhould in either find a defender.—I was 
therefore far from endeavouring to draw upon myſelf, 
the notice of thoſe, who, ſhunning all concern in my 
danger, made as if they did not ſee me, and left me 
to that ſolitary deſertion, which I had deſerved, by the 
detachment of my views and conduct from all intereſts, 
except the general intereſts of truth, of mankind, of 
the Republic. | 

There was, however, one man, who, even then ven- 
tyred to join me at the bar; and while the reſt would 
not even ſeem as if they ſaw me, he even ſpoke to me. 
He was a member belonging to the Right Side. 

But when ] obtained leave to ſpeak, and gave an 
account of the ſomewhat extraordinary viſit I had on 
| the 
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the preceding evening received from Collot d' Her- 
bois, while I was my elf at dinner, but after he had 
dined: — then three of thoſe men whoſe ſouls poſſeſs 
too much intrepidity, whoſe hearts are too little 
ſteeled againſt the impulſes of native benignity, to 
ſuffer injuſtice to triumph unoppoſed, in their pre- 
ſence; aroſe almoſt at once, and without ſpeaking of 
my guilt or innocence, held up the denunciations of 
my accuſer to all that ridicule which they deſerved. 
Collot d' Herbois had, however, again mounted 
the tribune, in order again to hurl upon me the thun- 
der of his eloquence, and the force of his logic. — Alert 
to ſeize with a dreadful promptitude, all the circumſtan- 
ces which aroſe, he took notice of the paleneſs of my 
countenance, (which was occaſioned by a headach), 
as an evident proof of my guilt. It was ſtill exceed - 
ingly doubtful, whether 1 ſhould be diſmiſſed to the 
performance of my functions as miniſter, or to be ſent 
into confinement with the proſpect of ſpeedy condem- 
nation and execution. And I call the eternal truth 
to bear witneſs, that, ſo entire and eaſy was the com- 
mand [ then exerciſed over all the faculties of my ſoul; 
that during this whole ſcene, I was leſs concerned to 
eſcape the dreadful cataſtrophe to which it tended, 
than in obſerving the capricious and unaccountable play 
of paſſions, intellects, and events which it exhibited. 
In the words I uttered, I had taken care to ſay no- 
thing of the ſecret and only real cauſe of this furious 
denunciation. The prefident, Danton, who had often 
ſpoken to me of my work, and who could be in no 
doubt as to what ſpirit I wrote it in,—Danton, of all 
oy the 
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the members of the Aſſembly, beſt knew why I was 
perſecuted, and why guilty, without having that by 
which I had given offence, actually produced as 
matter of accuſation againſt me. He, too, of all the 
Mountain, was perhaps the man whoſe ſafety would 
have been the moſt endangered by the publication of 
what I had written. But in making my defence, I had, 
of purpoſe, thrown out many things which were ſe- 
crets folely for Danton's ear. There was a ſubordinate 
ſcene, which pafled between the preſident of the Con- 
vention and the unfortunate miniſter at the bar. I 
had recollected ſome inſtances, in which Danton had 
obeyed thofe calls of conſcience and humanity, which 
will often raiſe the ſoul above the intereſts, cabals, 
and cruelties of revolution.— And all thoſe touches 
which Laimed at his heart, affected it.— He left the 
chair; aſcended the tribune; addreſſed the Convention; 
declared me innocent, —declaring me, at the ſame 
time, to be actually incapable of ever elevating my foul 
to all the grandeur and energy of the revolution. The 
decree of arreſt was revoked, and I was again ſet at li- 
berty. 

Before retiring from the Convention, I paſſed near 
to the Prefident, who ſtopped me, and ſaid, Write a 
| plam circular letter; and throw your literary work into 
the fire ; reſerve it for hiſtory. | 

Three fourths at leaſt of the Aſſembly muſt have 
ſuppoſed that Danton had ſaid as much againſt me, as 
he had faid for me. He thought ſo himſelt, perhaps, 
or at leaſt wiſhed to have it thought. For my part, 
the teſtimony for which I felt the moſt gratitude to 

| | "> 
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him, conſiſted in that ſolemn charge of <weakne/? 
which he offered againſt me in the preſence of the 
whole Republic. I was indeed ſo weak, as not to 
chuſe to engage myſelf by any mode of approbation, 
tacit or expreſſed, in thoſe proceedings by which the 
revolution had been carried on ſince the 31ſt of May. 
It was an authentic certificate, the Preſident figned, by 
which he declared to all France, that I had not ſuffi. 
cient revolutionary greatneſs of mind to enter into 
thoſe high meaſures. Had I in fact entered into them, 
had I been willing but to write and ſign two pages ; 
what enemies ſhould I then have had to fear, what 
burſts of applauſe would there not have awaited me.? 
This charge of weakneſs was brought againſt me, 
ſometimes by the Right Side, ſometimes by the Left, 
ſometimes by both together, And preciſely becauſe 
I have heard it from all ſides, do I accept it as a teſti- 
mony from all; that I have had ſtrength of mind to reſiſt 
_ paſſions which every where prevailed, and which, agree- 
ably to their wonted manner of judging, could not al- 
low that there was any energy except in abandoning 
one's ſelf to all their violence. A time will come, 
nor is that time far diſtant} when that teſtimony which 
I here record, that teſtimony, the only one in which 


both ſides were unanimous; will be my beſt ground 


of claim to complete juſtification in the eyes of every 

thinking being upon earth, in the eyes of all who ſhall 
have taken no part in theſe conteſts of the paſſions. 
Could 1 have ſtill retained any of thoſe fond opi- 
nions concerning mankind which I long had cheriſh- 
ed ; could I have ſill ſuppoſed, that a compoſition in 
which 
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which events in which ſo many were intereſted, were eſti- 
mated with the cool judgment, and with the impartiality 
of algebraic equations; could I have perſuaded. myſelf, 
that ſuch a production would not have rouſed up a- 
gainſt me, every perſon in the Aﬀembly ; I ſhould 
have mentioned it, even before the whole National Con- 
vention: I ſhonld have propoſed to them to hear it 
read; and whatever effects this diſplay of the ſenti- 
ments of my mind might have produced in regard to 
| myſelf, in the eſtimation of the nation and of its re- 
preſentatives ; I might perhaps have ſtill enjoyed a 
genuine triumph, even then when it conducted me 
to the ſcaffold. But it was too certain, that ſuch a 
propoſition, if I had ventured to make it, would have 
been referred to the Committee of Public Safety. It 
was plain, that the only thing I could now do with my 
work, was—either ſilently to ſuppreſs it, or elſe to have 
the courage to communicate it to the Committee of 
Public Safety ; and to try upon that committee of go- 
vernment, the force of truth recommended by the 
only artifices of which it admits the uſe,—the ſincere 
deſire of rendering it beneficial to ALL. 

Here 1 pauſed. The work was too long for the 
whole Committee to hear it to an end. The Committee 
of Public Safety named two commiſſaries for this pur- 
poſe, —Robeſpierre and dt Juſte. The day and hour 
were fixed : but Saint Juſte failed to attend. 

I read the whole work to Robeſpierre at one ſit - 
ting. 

We retired to a ſmall cloſet adioining to the cham- 
ber in which the Committee of Public Safety and the 

Executive 


0 
Executive Council then held their meetings. We had 

no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that any thing which paſſed be- 
tween us, could be overheard by others. But thoſe 
good deeds which men ſtrive to hide, are ſometimes 
diſcovered, as well as the crimes which conſcious guilt 
would conceal. What paſſed at that important inter- 
view, was overheard and remembered, by a man 
whom I have not called upon for his e, but 
who bas voluntarily offered it. | 

The reading was tedious ; but it ſpoke wane to all 
the paſſions of its hearer. He had much more ado 
to command his temper, than to keep up his atten- 
tion. Words, every moment, broke from him, which 
I could not but retain in my mind, becauſe they 
every one expreſſed with wonderful force, that con- 
fidence' and inſolence with which a reigning party 
ever aſſume the tone, the ſtyle, and the maxims of 
public ſpirit. 

In the opening of my addreſs, I informed the Repu- 
blic, that I was about to ſpeak of the diviſions in the 
National Convention, and of the unhappy events 
which thoſe diviſions had occaſioned. Robeſpierre 
interrupted me: What unhappy events? ſaid he. As 
to diviiions ; theſe are no more; the ziſt of May put 
an end to them. 

Speaking of the 2d and 3d of September, I painted 
the horrors of thoſe days in ſome phraſes which were 
perhaps energetic. It is a falſehood, ſaid he, to affert in 
print, that I had a ſhare in bringing about thoſe events. 
But, none but ariſtocrates then periſhed. Poſterity 
which you invoke, far from looking with horror on 


the bloodſhed of that day, will rather judge, that the 
3 5 blood 
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blood of the enemies of liberty has been too ſparingly 
ſhed. . | 

I recollected this to be almoſt word for word, a res 
ply made by Sylla, in the dialogue in which Monteſ- 
quieu has repreſented him converſing with Eucrates ; 


and I ſhuddered to think to what an uſe bad men can 


pervert the produQtions of genius. 

Throughout my work, I ſtill ſpoke of the exiſt- 
ing parties, of the cauſes which had given them 
birth, of the ſpirit by which they were animated. 
A party, ſaid Robeſpierre, ſuppoſes a co-relative. If 
there be one party, there muſt be two, - Where, a- 
mong us, have you ſeen parties? There never were 
any. There was only the Convention, and a few con- 
ſpirators. | 

The idea, that he was only the leader of a party, 
hurt him exceedingly. And he was ſtill more hurt, 
that I ſhould preſume to think,-I could judge with 
truth and impartiality of men and events, becauſe I 
ſtood aloof from party. At all paſſages of this nature, 
his features were {till thrown into frequent and violent 
contortions. | 

1 had uſed as a fort of device, an emblem bor- 
rowed from Wolff's Logic, at the head of which I 
had been much ſtruck with it.—In an engraving, 
Wolft repreſents the earth, ravaged, as it almoſt al- 
ways is, by all the paſſions ſweeping its ſurface with 
their tempeſts.—Above, and in that region to which 
ſtorms never riſe, from amidſt the pure ſerene, —ifſues 
an arm, ſuſtained by no material ſupport. From this 
arm is ſuſpended a balance, the ſcales of which re- 
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main in perfect equipoize. And on a ribbon under 
the balance, are written theſe words; Diſcernit pondera 


rerum. 


Why, aſked Robeſpierre, is this arm without ſup- 
port? — To ſhew its independency of all the paſſions. 
—$0 much the worſe : juſtice ought to depend on a 


- paſſion for the public good: and every citizen ought 


to remain attached to the body of the Republic. 

One page of the work related to Robeſpierre him- 
ſelf ; or rather to one of his ſpeeches. It was highly 
praiſed. Ipraiſed him more particularly for the engage- 


ments which he had takenupon him, to forget all per- 


ſonal quarrels, and to retain no reſentments, but for 
the wrongs done to the Republic. Generous minds 
conceive ſuch ſentiments in the hour of triumph.— 


Baſe fouls are capable of them only at the commence- 


ment of a conteſt of which they doubt the iſſue: And 
it was my wiſh, by my praiſes, to bind Robeſpierre, 
now when he was victorious, to abide by the pro- 
miſes he had made in the hour of danger.—While 
I read this part of my addreſs, he held his hand over 
his eyes, by which I was hindered from obſerving 


what emotions might be exprefled in the changes of 


his countenance.— There was a long paſſage about the 
Jacobins; which was written when they were in the 
height of their power. It might have been taken for 
a piece of compoſition written ſince the 9th of Ther- 
midor, (the æra of Robeſpierre's fall.) Robeſpierre 
would hardly hear it to an end.— Lou do not at all 
know the Jacobins, ſaid he to me. It is true that I 
never attend their meetings: but I carefully read the 
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printed accounts of what paſſes at thoſe meetings. 


Thoſe accounts are falſe.— They are given by Jaca- 
bins.— The Jacobins who give them, are traitors. _ 


When he heard me offer myſelf for one of the of- 


ficial defenders of the confined deputies, a ſmile of 
mingled malignity and ridicule appeared on his lips, 
and continued while the remainder of the piece was 
read, —They would laugh themſelves, ſaid he, ſhould 
they hear or read this. . They would have ſent you to 
the ſcaffold, without making much ado about the 
matter, before this time It may be, they would have 
done ſo; but for me to determine what I ſhould do 
to others, it is not always neceſſary that I ſhould firſt 


know what they think their duty towards me. In 


truth, I believe, that they would have had little re- 
courſe to the uſe of the ſcaffold.— Little recourſe to 
the ſcaffold | Moſt wiſely conjectured -l ſaw clearly 
that he ſuppoſed that this /ztle muſt have included 
himſelf, and thought that it would then have been a 
great deal too much, | 
The moſt important part of my paper; that which 
was to communicate its particular ſpirit and charaQter 
to all the reſt ;—that which from the pen of a mini- 
ſter, who had witneſſed the events in queſtion, was to 
produce the moſt powerful political effect, -was the 
ſketch which 1 drew of the tranſactions of the 2d of 
June, with the judgement I pafled upon them. 
| Robeſpterre liſtened, He heard what follows. 
The Revolutionary committee, which was exalt- 
ed in Paris above all law, wiſhed to give the law 
* to the legiſlators of the Republic. The inſurrec- 
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© tion, after pauſing for one day, renewed its opera- 
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tions with augmented fury; and the next day, 
which was Sunday, (the 2d of June), a much more 
conſiderable armed force, in which were obſerved 
a number of ſtrange foldiers unknown to the in- 
habitants of the city, encompaſſed the National 
Convention with ſeveral ſurrounding lines, armed 
with gun and bayonet. —An hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery were carried about from ſide to ſide, appa- 
rently that they might be conveyed to the moſt fa- 
vourable ſituations for effectual difcharge. The 
moſt ferocious guards who could be ſelected, were 
pitched upon, by unknown authorities, to occupy 
thoſe poſts which were the neareſt to the ſanctuary of 
the legiſlators. Amidſt thefe operations, which 
had the appearance of being intended for the pu- 
niſhment of the repreſentatives of the nation, they 
were called upon to enact a new law. Strange 
contradiction! which would be abſolutely incom- 
prehenſible, were there not in hiſtory ſome other 
examples of the ſame !—A law was demanded from 
an aſſembly, from whom by menaces and terror all 


freedom of judgement was taken away !—The Con- 


vention, reſolving to retire from that ſcene of im- 
priſonment, had to walk through files of pikes and 
bayonets; yet received the reſpectful and fraternal 


& falutations of thoſe ſoldiers, who were armed to 


cc 


force from them a particular decree. That decree 
was paſſed; and it put two and thirty of the repre- 


« ſentatives of the people under arreſt —Was it 


ee then 
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ce then a law? did it expreſs the unbiaſſed will of the 
Convention! 

« dare not fo lie to my.c own conſcience, and to 
& the Republic, as to ſay that it did. 

„ Law is the actual or probable expreſſion of the 
<« general will.— The general will is the laſt act of a 
<« deliberation, which has been guided by nothing but 
* ideas, reaſonings, and what is thought to be pure 
& reaſon. 

If it were anderions that this was the will of 
te the repreſentatives of the Republic, what need was 
ce there for inſurrection? | 

& I will not affirm, for I do not believe, that thoſe 
« who ſhould have refuſed to vote, would have been 
* aſſaſſinated. No, I cannot think that the deſign 
«© was to put them to death; but it certainly was di- 
*. reed to put them in fear; and fear deſtroys that 
& freedom of volition, without which there can be 
“neither deliberation nor law.“ 

When my work, which was all in as ſpirit of this 
extract, had been read to an end, Robeſpierre roſe 
up, and, with an altered voice, ſaid; In this addreſs 
you bring impeachment againſt the Mountain, and 
againſt the 31ſt of May.—Againſt the Mountain ? Not 
at all; I, on the contrary, juſtify it completely from 
thoſe weighty charges which have been laid againſt it. 
As to ſome of its members, and as to the 3ſt 
of May, I ſpeak out what I think.—You fling a 
torch into the midſt of the Republic.—Ir has, on the 
contrary, been my endeavour to throw water to ex- 
tinguiſh the kindling flames.—lt cannot be ſuffered. 
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If the Committee of Public Safety think it dange- 
rous that my work ſhould appear ; the work will then 
be, of courſe, ſuppreſſed, and I ſhall myſelf give or- 
ders for the committing of both the editions to the 
flames. 

Two days after, an order for this was given, and 
was obeyed. 

I had fortunately in my own hal the laſt were 
ſheets of the octavo edition. I was ſenſible of the 
danger of preſerving them ; but at the ſame time 
foreſaw, that they might one day be of the higheſt uſe 
to me. They have been ſaved from every ſearch, and 
I poſſeſs them ſtill. 

Gouget Deſlandres, one of thoſe citizens, who out 
of the number of our men of cultivated and enlightened 
minds, have, amidſt the hurricanes of the Republic, 
been the moſt conſtantly devoted, not to the paſſions 
of a few members of the Right Side, but to the prin- 
ciples and virtues of that part of the National Repre- 
ſentation ; Gouget Deſlandres, happening to be acci- 
dentally at the door of the cloſet in which the above 
conference pafled between Robeſpierre and me, over- 
heard the laſt words of our debate, which were'natural- 
ly pronounced in a higher tone of voice than the reſt. 

It was to him, that one of the young men employed 
in the office of the Committee of Public Safety, within 
a few days after related, that he had overheard from 
Robeſpierre, ſome words which reſpected me, and 
that I was a ruined man. 

I could not be blind to the dangers to which I was 
expoſed. But, while miniſter, I could not fo. betray 
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wy truſt, as not earneſtly to concern myſelf about the 
danger of thoſe repreſentatives of the people who werte 
in confinement. I was perſuaded, that with them a 
great part of the Republic muſt be ſaved or deltroyed. 
Their danger became every day more urgent. All 
that Icould learn, convinced me that it was determined 
to bring them to trial. Robeſpierre alone might have 
had the audacity, but could not have had the courage, 
to do this.—Collot and Billaud gave the requiſite firm- 
neſs to the timidity of his ſoul. 

At that period, when I had reaſon for believing the 
thing to be under deliberation, but not to have been, 
as yet, brought to a deciſion ; a deputy of Paris, and 
of the Mountain, with whom I was little acquainted, 
but in whom I had occaſionally obſerved - ſentiments 
of humanity even toward his enemies, — Robert came 
to the office of the Miniſter for internal Affairs. I con- 
verſed with him concerning circumſtances, and con- 
cerning the events which were expected ſoon to come 
to paſs. He appeared to view them with not leſs hor- 
ror and alarm than I.—We were both perſuaded that 
all depended upon Robeſpierre ; that if he ſhould de- 
mand blood, blood would be ſhed ;—that if he ſhould 
not make the demand, none elſe would dare. | With 
this conviction upon my mind, I was induced to make 
a laſt attempt upon that haughty and vengeful foul — 
1 begged Robert, it poſſible,” to obtain for me an in- 
terview with Robeſpierre. Robert went, that inſtant, | 
and ſoon returned to tell me, that Robeſpierre would 
ſee me on that very morning. 

| Robelpierre acecrdingly received me at his houſe : 
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But he was not alone; Chabot was with him. The 
converſation. which paſſed between us, would deſerve 
to be recorded at length in the pages of hiſtory. It 
might throw new light upon the hidden receſſes of the 
human heart. 1 ſhall here ſet down only the heads of 
it. | 

Of two very different cart of generoſity of which 
the human heart is capable, one has its origin in the 
tender affections, the other in our pride. The latter, 

I well knew, was the only generoſity that could ſpringę 
in the breaſt of Robeſpierre. I therefore ſet before 
him, in the firſt inſtance, the captivating proſpect of 
this ſpecies of grandeur and triumph. But I inſtantly 
ſaw, that he bimſelf placed his pride, his triumph, his 
grandeur, in cruſhing his enemies without mercy. 

1 ſought to touch his heart by another key,—his 
fettrs. I repreſented, that if a beginning were once 
made by the ſlaughter of ſome of the deputies; they 
would ſoon be all threatened by the ſame fate; and 
they, who ſent others to the ſcaffold, would ſoon be 
madz-temſelves to follow. I then perceived, that he be- 
lieve the ſlaughter of all thoſe of whom he was afraid 
to be e only means by which he could Pte d his 
own ſafety. 

Repulſed, as if it had been by a wall of braſs, on 
whatever ſide I aſſailed him: Will the Convention, 
| ſaid I, ſuffer them to be judged by a court which was 
eſtabliſhed in'oppoſition to all their remonſtrances ?— 
It is good enough for them /—What an expreſſion ! 
Chabot,—this juſtice I owe to his memory, — Cha- 
bot, who, during the whole converſation, continued 
walking 


. 


walking about, ſmiling on Robeſpierre, nay, ſome- 
times ſmiling aſide on me, ventured to aſſert and to 
maintain, that there ought to be a different court. 
propoſed the formation of an aſſize out of all the de- 
partments, and that they ſhould be ſent to ſit ſome- 


where elſe than at Paris: Chabot thought this ſugge- 


ſtion to be @ great and good one. 

Nor ought I to omit mentioning, that, even then, 
the purpoſes of theſe bad men went not farther, than 
to the death of the two repreſentatives, Briſſot and 
Genſonnè. f 

The aſſociated train of events and of objects 1 
leads me, nay, obliges me, to diſregard the order of 
time, and to ſpeak of another ſtep of the ſame kind, 


which was taken in regard to another man, and in fa- 


vour of the ſame impriſoned deputies. 
After confirming themſelves in the purpoſe of judi- 
cially aſſaſſinating two repreſentatives of the people 


the triumphant Mountain began to talk of bringing to 


trial, that is to ſay, of putting to death, two and 
twenty of them, 
1 could not perſuade myſelf, that, of thoſe who 


ſince the 31ſt of May, retained great popularity, there 


was not one who had not put off every feeling of hu- 
manity.—I went to wait upon Danton. He was in- 
diſpoſed. I had not been two minutes with him, when 
I faw, that his main complaint conſiſted in nothing 
but profound grief, and the greateſt conſternation at 
what was going on. I cannot ſave them, were the firſt 
words he uttered. —And while he ſpoke, all bis gi- 
gantic ſtrength ſeemed to languiſh ; tears fell, in big 


round 
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round drops, down that countenance, the caſt and ex- 
preſſion of which might have been compared to thoſe 
of a Tartar's.— He had, however, ſtill ſome hopes 1 in 
favour of Verginaud and Ducos. 

Methinks I hear the enemies of Danton, and even 
the friends of truth, here aſk, whether thoſe for whom 
he wept were not victims whom he himſelf had dragged 
to the foot of the ſcaffold, and committed to the hands 
of the executioner? From the moment at which I ſaw 
that Danton's heart was tremblingly alive to the emo- 
tions of humanity, I continued to ſee him very often, — 
I taw him, above all, at that ſeaſon when he could 
not be ſeen without danger. And I feel myſelf com- 
pelled to ſpeak, to declare to my contemporaries, and 
to poſterity, what I knew, and what I faw of a man 
whoſe life and death muſt be intereſting ſubjects of 
hiſtory, —whoſe life might perhaps have been for ever 
a problem, had not 1 nen been ſolved by his 
death. 

For three years I had heard Danton RAR of, 
without having ſeen him.—At the end of this time, 
I was named to ſucceed him in the office of Miniſter 


of Juſtice. Condorcet adviſed me to wait upon him; 


for he was a man who might be eafily attached to 
virtuous principles, and who was capable of doing 
either a great deal of good, or a great deal of miſ- 
chief. The hopes of the obſerving and reflecting few, 


at that time, marked out Danton, as the intermediate 


agent through whom the genius. that was to organize 
the Republic might correſpond with the n which 
had given it birth. 
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Danton's celebrity began in the Cordelier Club, 


which he rendered more * than it had before 
been. | 

The great places of ahs Nehmen, were ahve 
pre-occupied in the ſyſtem of liberty aſſociated with a 
_ throne.—Danton, who ſtill wiſhed for a great place, 
firſt conceived the plan of turning France into a Re- 
Pong: 


There are two ways which may be taken, in order 


to accompliſh a great political change in a ſtate. Ei- 
ther the innovators produce a change of opinion, 
which of courſe changes powers and inſtitutions ; 
or they overthrow inſtitutions and powers, by which 
a conſequent change of opinion is alſo effeted.—The 
firſt way is the longeſt ; and is to be ſlowly travelled. 


The ſecond is not a road, but a precipice to be leaped 
over ; it requires but one bold leap, and but a mo- 


ment of time.— It was the latter, which beſt ſuited the 
boldneſs, the fluggiſhneſs, the ardent yet indolent 
character of Danton. 


He began therefore with diſturbing and confound - 


ing every thing. When almoſt all were anarchifts, 
with grand views, requiring for their inſtruments, all 
the paſſions of the people; Danton was a greater 
anarchiſt than any one elſe. 


Petty ſucceſſes he never conteſted with any one; 
and this was the reaſon why all concurred to aid him 


an attaining the greateſt ſucceſſes. 

He had in him ſomething which I cannot dab, 
but which drew men about him, to make themſelves his 
inſtruments, and to await his orders.— He was, if the 


Phraſe 
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phraſe may be allowed, a Great Lord of the 
| Rabble. 

When you firſt 1 as his 8 and voice 
were terrible. He knew it, and was not ill pleaſed 
with the idea; for the more fear he commanded, ſo 
much the leſs ill was he obliged to do. 8 

When once Mirabeau was thoroughly corrupted, 
the Court then employed all their means of corrup- 
tion, in order to get in the ſame way at Danton. It 
is poſſible that he may have received ſomething ; it 
is certain that if there were a bargain, nothing had 


been delivered upon his part: he remained faithful to 


the Republicans. 

After the 2oth of June, every one began to anke 
his court at the casTLE, which was apparently riſing 
in power. Danton prepared the events of the 10th 
of Auguſt ; and the casTLE was no more. 

This was the motion, this the decree, that __ 
created the Republic. 

Thoſe days of glory were nearly allied to the 2d and 
3d of September ; and Danton has been accuſed as a 
partner in all the guilt and horrors of the latter.— I 
know not whether he ſhut his own eyes, and the eyes 
of juſtice, while the maſſacres were perpetrated. [ 
have been aſſured, that he approved as a mini- 
ſter what he deteſted as a man. 1 know, that, 
while thoſe bloody men with whom he had 
been affociated by the greateſt victory of liberty, 
cut of men who were almoſt all innocent and peace- 
iul ; Danton hiding his pity under the roarings of his 
voice, ſnatched on the right-hand, and on the left, as 
many victims as poſſible from ſlaughter ; and that 
acts 


_ 
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acts of his bumanity at that very period were after- 
wards recorded as crimes againſt the revolution, in the 
act of accuſation which hurried him to the ſcaffold. 

Conducted at once to the miniſtry, and into the 
Convention, Danton too well knew the revolution 
and human nature, not to be aware, that to continue 
a miniſter, would be but to expoſe himſelf to certain 
ruin; and he reſigned an executive power which 
placed the unfortunate perſons intruſted with it, ab- 
ſolutely at the mercy of any one who deſired to cruſh 
them. 

On the other hand, what a field for glory, and for 
the expanſion of mind, did not the Convention preſent 
to thoſe legiſlators who were employed to give to a 
nation of five and twenty millions of men, a n 
blican Conſtitution? 

Danton had never regularly ſtudied the works of 
thoſe philoſophers who have, for about a century now 
paſt, deduced from the nature of man, the principles 
of the ſocial art. He had looked only into his 
own meditations for thoſe vaſt yet ſimple combina- 
tions which the organization of a vaſt empire re-. 
quires, But his natural capacity, which was very 
great, and was as yet unoccupied, naturally excluded 
. vague, complex, and falſe notions, and as naturally 
opened itſelf to receive thoſe truths of experience, 
which were confirmed by ſatisfaQory evidence. 

He had that invention, that inſtinctixe apprehenſion 
of the great, which conſtitutes genius; and that ſi- 


| lent circumſpection in which conſiſts the — iy of 
reaſon. 


* 


Danton never wrote nor printed a diſcourſe. He 
uled 
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uſed to ſay, I never write. This has been, in differ - 
ent ages, the caſe with ſeveral extraordinary men, who 
have paſſed over the earth leaving on it their words 
and diſciples, but none of their writings. —They muſt 
no doubt have felt that they could not write in a ſtyle 
worthy of their characters or of their ideas. | 

The great models of ancient eloquence were almoſt 
as little known to him, as the views of modern philo- 
phy. But thoſe ardent expreſſions uttered amidſt the 
burſts of paſſion, and by the moſt illuſtrious characters, 
which the literature of antiquity has preſerved to us 
thoſe words which, from age to age, have been re- 
ſounded in every ear, - were deeply engraven on his me- 
mory; and their forms had, without his thinking of it, 
become the ordinary forms of the ſallies of his charac- 
ter, and of his paſſions. | 

His imagination, and that ſpecies of eloquence, an 
eloquence ſingularly adapted to his figure, his voice, 
and his ſtature,—were thoſe of a demagogue. His 
firſt views of men and of things, were quick, correct, 
and impartial. He poſſeſſed that ſolid practical pru- 
dence, which experience alone can confer. 

He knew hardly any thing. He did not pretend to 
foreſee. But he opened his eyes, and beheld, 

In public aſſemblies, he uttered ſome expreſſions 
which were long remembercd. In private company, 
he was ſilent, and liſtened with intereſted attention 
when thoſe around him talked little, with aſtoniſhment 


when they ſaid a great deal.— He excited Camille, 
Deſmoulins 
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Deſmoulins to ſpeak : he endured the prattle of Fabre 5 


d' Eglantine. 


Such was the man who was almoſt wha by bis 


friends, and whom his enemies ought to have treated 
with that delicacy and forbearance which the intereſts 
of the Republie demanded. 

But his enemies, to whom he was of all men \ the 
moſt formidable, ever believed him to be the moſt 


dangerous of men to the Republic. All the faults of 


his party were attributed to him, becauſe he did not 
prevent them : his power. was repreſented as enor- 
mous, of purpoſe to defame and to ruin him.— 
Marat was ſaid to be but a ribbald and madman ; 
Robeſpierre but an oratorical dictator; and becauſe 
Danton alone had talents fitted to accompliſh a grand 
project of ambition, he was ſuppoſed to be continually 
buſied about ſuch a project. 

Danton ſaw his ſafety endangered by the fears 
which he commanded ; and could not but uſe means 
for his defence. 

At the very time when the Right Side had the ma- 
jority, he had loudly called for a government, and 
this not more from fear of the miſchief which his ene- 
mies might do to him and his party, than of that 
miſchief which his party and he might do to their ene- 
mies. If his friends and he might be but ſafe, it ap- 
peared to him a matter of indifference, whether the 
paſſions of all ſhould be ſuppreſſed by the public force, 
or ſhould be ſacrificed by the prudence of the leaders 
of the parties. 

He believed, he caw—himſelf to be always menaced; 


and 
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it actually was ſo. To fave bimſelf and his friends, 
therefore, he overleaped all the barriers, he croſſed all 
the boundaries of ſocial order and virtue. He ſought 
for himfelf an aſylum and a defence in deteſtable 
meaſures, becauſe thoſe were, in the nature of things, 
the only meaſures in which his party could fave him. 
The leader of a democratical inſurrection, he urged 
it to every exceſs, he inflamed its delirium, and all its 
frantic paſſions.—By him were demanded the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, the Revolutionary Army, the Re- 
volutionary Committees, the 40 ſols of daily pay to 
the members of the Sections. He ſtruck on all ſides 
with his trident; and on all ſides furious tempeſts 
aroſe. For an inſtant, he appeared at the Committee 
of Public Safety; and the 3iſt of May, and the 2d 
of June, were the conſequences. He was the author 
of thoſe two days. Others had the will to bring them 
about : he alone had the power : all the party Omer 
gave their concurrence or connivance. 
Hardly had he ſeen his enemies removed head be. 
fore him, when he diveſted himſelf of his power; and 
turned all his cares to fave thoſe who unfortunately 
were already loſt. - They had been given up to Robe- 
ſpierre and Billaud. Billaud and Robeſpierre eagerly 
graſped at the government, when the ſeaſon of combat 
was over, and nothing remained but to rear fac to 
crowd the ſcaffolds. rect 
| Obſerve from that moment, the train of Danton's 

conduct in the National Convention: you will ſee 
him buſicd in marking out for himſelf an oblique 


| path, in which he might ſeek at once his own ſafety 
2 : and 


n 


and the ſafety of the enemies over whom he had gain - 
ed a victory that gave him more ſorrow than joy. 
He uttered cries for vengeance by which the vaulted 
roof of the ſanctuary of the laws was ſhaken, yet at 
the ſame time ſuggeſted meaſures by which the cruel. 
ties of vengeance might be averted. —All the extrava- 
gance and fury of the demagogue were but feigned.— 
Love of order, of juſtice, of humanity, was the ſenti- 
ment which prevailed in his heart. He affected a bar- 
barity of ſoul, in order to retain his popularity ; and 
he was anxious to preſerve his popularity, that he 
might be able to bring back the people to a due re- 
ſpe& for the laws, and for the lives of their fellows: 
- When the fate deſtined to the two and thirty ap- 
peared to be inevitable; Danton heard, ſo to ſpeak, 
his own death-warrant in theirs. All the ſtrength of 
this triumphant champion of democracy, ſank to 
feebleneſs, oppreſſed by the ſenſe of that democracy's_ 
diſorders and crimes.—He could no longer talk of 
aught but the country. He felt a ſuffocation at his 
heart. He needed to retire from the preſence of men, 
in order to reſpire freely,—At Arcis-ſur-Aube, the 
aſpe& of nature, while it calmed the anxieties of his 
breaſt, inſpired him with generous and magnanimous 
reſolutions—lathe ſilence of the country and of retreat, 
he conceived the deſign of a new and benevolent con- 
ſpiracy. . 
N All his friends entered into it. 
1: was not his friend, and was ſo diligently l 
that none could ſee me frequently. without incurring. 
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fuſpicion. But all well knew, that I would be a friend 
to ſuch a conſpiracy, and would further it as much as 
might be in my power. 

About this period, I had ſeveral converſations with 
Danton, in which I learned to give full confidence to 
all thoſe ſentiments of virtue, of which J had before 
fuſpected the exiſtence in his heart. He often ſpoke 
to me in a tone of candour and of deſpair, of the 
quarrels in the Convention, of the errors of others, 
of his own, and of the unfortunate events which 
they had occaſioned. —Tenty times, ſaid he to me one 
day, did I make them offers of peace; they refuſed to be- 
lieve me ; that they might fill remain at liberty to defiroy 
me : they forced ns to take refuge in the arms of ſanſculot- 
ziſm, which has defiroyed them, <obich will rey: us all, 
which will at laſt defiroy itſelf. e 

The deſign and plan of Danton's evilpitney, al- 
though carefully conceated, were however both TNT | 
evident. 

Its deſign was to reſtore for the benefit of all, the 
reign of juſtice and of the laws, and to extend clemen- 
cy to his enemies: to recall into the Convention, 
thoſe of its members who had been expelled from it, 
reciprocally granting to them, and requiring from 
them, a general amneſty; to ſubject to the moſt tho- 
rough examination of the repreſentatives of France, 
of the whole nation, of all Europe, that conſtitation 
of 1793, which had been framed by five or fix young 
perſons in the ſpace of five or ſix days, but which 
ought to have been the maſterpiece of the beſt efforts 
of — fince 1 it was to be the firſt model upon 

| earth, 
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earth, of a democracy of five and twenty millions of 
men; to offer peace to the powers of Europe, yet till 
continue to defeat them ; to raiſe commerce and indu- 
ſtry up from their ruins, by giving them unlimited 
liberty; art and ſcience from their ſtate of ſhattered 


decline, by holding out to them magnificent encou- 


ragements; to annihilate all the barriers dividing de- 
partment department; and put an end to thoſe 
inquiſitions which looked upon cards, and into port- 
folios, for proofs of a civiſm which can have no exiſt. 
ence except in ſouls which are exempted from all ſuch 
inquiſition; to regard as the only cards of ſecurity to 
the Republic, — good laws, a good government, our 
armies, and our victories. 

The meaſures by which Danton propoſed to ally 
his conſpiracy into execution, were,—to prepare 
the minds of men for ſuch a change, by means of ſuch 
papers as thoſe of Camille Deſmoulins; to open a com- 
munication and a mutual underſtanding between the 
Left Side of thie Convention, and the remaining mem- 


bers of the Right Side ;—to put an end to that diviſion. 


which had laid them both at the mercy of tyrannical 
committees to regard none but Collot, St Juſt, and 
Billaud, as irrecoverably attached to the extermina- 
ting ſyſtem ;—to try to detach Barrere from them by 
addreſſing the humanity in his h-art ;—Robeſpierre, 


dy applying to his pride, and his paſſion for the gene- 
ral liberty ;—ſtill to augment the power of the Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, becauſe ambition, when di- 


veſted of private views, could not be too ftrongly 
armed to accompliſh the public welfare, —and becauſe, 


Q 2 ſhould 
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mould it, on the contrary, continue to employ new 
powers ſtill in the perpetration of new crimes, its au- 
thority becoming daily more odious, would proceed 
from crime to crime, with that inſolence and effron- 
tery, which are always the ultimate exceſſes, and 
the termination of tyranny ;—in ſhort, to accompliſh 
either by gradual movements, or by ſome. impetuous 
unexpected effort, a total or partial ion of the 
two Committees; and by a fortunate i irruption, to in- 
troduce into the government, thoſe grand, generous, 
and truly patriotic views, with which the . 
had been conceived. 

Such is all that I could ſee or know of a 8 
which brought ſo many citizens to the ſcaffold.—If in 
the moſt intimate communications between. man and 
man, there be means for diſtinguiſhing ſincerity from 
impoſture, exalted purpoſes and views from thoſe which 
are low, narrow, and perſonal; the ſole ambition of 
Danton at this period was, by accompliſhing a grand 
and laſting good to mankind, to make amends for thoſe 
terrible but tranſient miſchiefs which he had occaſioned 

to France ;—to extinguiſh by a democracy organized 
with profound wiſdom, all the delirium and diſaſters of 
ſanſculottiſm; to make the Revolution expire under 
a Republican government, ſufficiently powerful and bril. 
liant to eſtabliſh an eternal alliance between order and 
liberty ;—to ſecure the happineſs of his country; — to 
give peace to Europe ;—to return then to Arcis-ſur- 
Aube, and grow old in indolent retirement, with his 

children around him, and cultivating his farm. 

| 0 this * of ſentiment and views, had the 
| | foul 


. „ 


foul of Danton been raiſed by that ſame crmlolincy: 
which animated the genius of Camille Deſmoulins with 
all Tacitus's profoundity and elevation of thought. 
Thoſe who ſhall be ſurpriſed at it, will by their ſur- 
priſe declare, that they know not what effects can be 
produced on a ſoul that has not yet ceaſed to be ſuſ- 


_ ceptible of the tender affections of nature—by thoſe 
reproaches of conſcience which urge it to embrace vir- 


tue as an altar at which every crime may be expiated; 
that they know not how much the views of virtue 


can do, to create, or to exalt human genius. —Dan- 


ton dying for the cauſe of humanity, was ſeen to 
turn his looks towards that heaven which he was truly 
worthy to behold. Whatever might be his fauks, vir- 
tue muſt, throughout every future age, bear witneſs 


for him in reſpe& to two things :—he overturned the 


throne ; and he periſhed on the ſcaffold for having 
wiſhed to ſtop that effuſion of human blood which 
flowed in torrents by the hands of the executioner, 
and upon the very foundations of the Republic. | 

All my hopes of a general reconciliation were loſt be. 
fore the acceptance of the Conſtitutional- act, which had 
been marked as the æra of a renovation of things and of 
men. On that ſame day on which there ſhould have 


been nought but emblems of peace and love, expoſed 


to the public eye, on which nought ſhould have wa- 
ved in the air, but ſignals expreſling, and invoking uni- 


verſal juſtice and charity, on which the olive-branch 


ſhould have graced the hands of all the envoys from the 
Primary Aſſemblies, and of all the repreſentatives of the 


aation:— On that very day had I ſeen the triumphal 
Q 3 | nai 
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proceſſion of the Republic led up by men who ought 
never to have figured themſelves elſewhere, than at 
the ſolemnities of cannibals ; I had ſeen the tabernacle 
of the New Teſtament encompaſſed by engines of 
death, and by homicidal prieſts ; I had ſeen all that 
was the moſt proſtitute of Pariſian debauch, riding in 
the car, and under the protection of the cannons of 
victory, in repreſentation of virtuous and republican 
mothers. In that tumultuous concourſe which my fick 
and ſorrowing ſoul, could attend but on one fide and 
at a diſtance ; and of which the confuſion ſo well ex- 
preſſed the diſorder of all the paſſions, I could diſ- 
tinguiſh that the cries which were raiſed, gave no ex- 
preſſions of joy, ſave when they expreſſed alſo the fu- 
ries of vengeance. I wept for the Republic; and 
| henceforth thought only of reſigning an office which 
I could not without a crime retain, fince I could 
no longer indulge any of thoſe hopes with which I had 


'_ continued to hold it. 


Icould not but know, nor r could I help refleQing, that 
ſuch a ſtep at the preſent moment, muſt be attended 
with danger. I had long ſince learned from Seneca, 
that wwe condemn thoſe from whom wwe ſeparate. One of 
the members of the Committee of Public Safety, who 
was more certain that he ſhould always wiſh for my 
ſafety, than that he ſhould never vote for my 
death, ſaid to me, Jou throw away your buckler. The 
Committee of Public Safety, whoſe grand character 
was, that they ſolemnly adopted, as laws and as 
maxims of conduct, what the moſt audacious of an- 
cient tyrants never practiſed without hiding its odiouſ- 
4 neſs 
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neſs in the receſles of their policy,—the Committee of 
Public Safety had declared all to be /#picious, that i is 
to ſay, guilty perſons, who ſhould reſign their em- 
ployments.— I gave in my reſignation, and retired to 
await my fate, without attempting tc to make wy elcape, 
or even ſeeking to leave Paris. 

Hardly had I withdrawn myſelf from the Executive 
Council, when a deputation of the Jacobins, demanded 
of the Committee of Public Safety, that I ſhould be 
put under arreſt. Some days after, there aroſe, or 
was raiſed, a diſturbance among the workmen of the 
quarries of Mont-Martre and Mont-Rouge, who came 
to demand from the Community, at once bread and 
the impriſonment of ſeveral citizens. One of their 
orators put my name among the names of the perſons 
proſcribed ; and Chaumette, when he heard i it, cried, 
He goes, to be ſure! While thus threatened on al 
hands, ſuch was the indifference inſpired by contempt, 
with which I regarded them all, that, I fwear, I never 
even thought of looking over my papers. All my pre- 
cautions of this ſort were confined to the burning of 
ſome billets out of my letter-caſe, moſt of which had 
been written by Biron and by the unfortunate ſon of 
the ill-fated Cuſtine. 

About the 15th or 16th of September, Garat, for- 
merly caſhier to the National Treaſury, arrived from 
that part of the country which was his and my com- 
mon place of nativity. He preſented himſelf (of his 
own free will) at the Section of Mont-Blanc, and was 
immediately put under arreſt. In his port-folio was 
found a letter addreſſed to me. It was opened. It 
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was indeed from a nun, one of my ſiſters. But 
that nun is an angel. Two hours after midnight, the 
Revolutionary Committee of Mont-Blanc, with an 
eſcort of fufileers, entered my apartment at the Section 
of Bonnet-Rouge. They ſeized about half a dozen of 
my books, ſealed up the reſt of my papers, and ſigni- 
fied to me that I was put under arreſt, and muſt im- 
mediately repair to the Section of Mont-Blanc. Next 
day, my nephew, and another perſon who came to ſee 
me, were alſo arreſted and detained in the ſame pri- 
ſon. For five days and five nights, they continued to 
read my papers, one by one, as they found them in 
the letter: caſes; and during this inveſtigation, the 
members of the Revolutionary Committee went from 
time to time to the office of the miniſter for war, to 
obtain information and aſſiſtance from Mazuel, Au- 
douin, and Vincent.— In order to the interrogation of 
an ex · miniſter, there was a neceſſity for the aſſiſtance 
of whatever was the moſt perfect in a Revolutionary 
Committee. For this ſole purpoſe, came every even- 
ing, a man who was a member of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The Committee was the terror of all the 
world: but this man was the terror of the Committee 
itſelf : I have forgotten his name. The firſt time I 
appeared before this magiſtrate, one of his colleagues of 
the Committee, whiſpered me in the ear; Tou are go- 
ing to be examined by the greateſt ſcoundrel on earth. I 
might have before ſuſpected that moſt certainly the ho- 
neſteſt man in the world, would not be choſen for ſuch 
an office. But to do the man juſtice ; he might be 
a ſcoundrel; but he was np fool. It was impoſſible 
; to 
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to lift a perſon with more dexterity than he diſcovered, 
in reſpect to the actions of one's life, in order to convert 

the ſimpleſt and moſt innocent circumſtances into 
| thoſe crimes which The juſtice of the day ſummarily 
puniſhed, without inſiſting upon rigorous proofs of 
their reality. After all their inquiries and inveſtiga- 
tions, the Section ſent me en the police ot the mu- 
nicipality. 

Would not moſt people think, that I muſt have been 
| overjoyed at being ſent thither ! I was going to appear 
before Pache, with whom many people have ſuppoſed 
me an accomplice! 

I found my ſuppoſed accomplice ſomewhat cold and 
ſerious, when I was produced before him. The firſt 
words he uttered, upon ſeeing one of his late col- 
leagues of the Executive Power dragged before him, 

were altogether judicial and relative to the police; 
We are not competent for this affair. He held in his 
hand the Law, and was himſelf the Prophets. I knew 
enough, not to diſpute the incompetence which he al- 
ledged. Every one waſhed his hands of the affair. 
I was impatient to know what /anhedrim muſt at laſt 
decide my fate. I was then carried before the Com- 
mittee of the Convention, for General Security. 

From that Committee, had not yet been baniſhed 
two members who were deſervedly ſuſpected of im- 
partiality and humanity. They were ſo intrepid as to 
plead my cauſe ; and I obtained a wonderful favour. 
I had a ſoldier aſſigned me as a ſpy and guard; and 
him I retained for nearly four months. 

Jn this narrative I cannot take leave of the Seftion 

of 
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of Mont-Blanc, without acquitting myſelf toward two 
of its members, by making grateful mention of an 
| high teſtimony of their eſteem which they were pleaſed 
to give me. The fact is perhaps fingular, as to de- 
ſerve a place among the anecdotes of that period, in which 
virtue was often forced to ſeek its ſafety in accepting 
the functions, and putting on the guiſe of guilt. About 
an hour after my arrival at the hall of the Section of 
Mont-Blanc, all the other members of the Committee 
were gone, none but thoſe two remained —I remarked* 
- them firſt looking upon each other, and then with an 
air of concern upon me; the concern they ſhewed, as 
may be ſuppoſed, did not attra& my entire confidence. 
One of them had been among the number that ar- 
reſted me; and till this moment I had not at all diſ- 
tinguiſhed him from the reſt. Well, Citizen Garat, 
ſaid he now to me, when, think you, <will all this end? 
—— What? all this ?—Nay, the ſtate of things in 
which we at preſent live!—I yas in no haſte to anſwer; 
I looked more than I ſpoke, —You may ſpeak with 
confidence, ſaid they: the life we lead is hell: we are 
the moſt wretched of men : our only conſolation is 
that of weeping together, (and they both wept before 
me): ſhould we be obſerved, here are three or four 
who would immediately have us impriſoned : we are 

watched, and not a word can we fay in favour of any | 
one without being blamed for it as a crime. Oh! my 
God! when will all this come to an end !—I could no 
longer doubt the ſincerity of their concern and ſorrow : 
and I endeavoured to comfort them with hopes which 
I did not myſelf entertain, in order to raiſe their de- 
| jected 
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jected ſouls, and to give them that courage which they 
needed, in order to do ſome good in the horrible mini- 


ſtration in which they were engaged. Worthy men! 
permit me to mention your names. I believe the reign 


of juſtice to be now ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that your names 


may now be communicated to public eſteem, without be- 
ing, in conſequence of this, liable to be included in 
the liſts of proſcription. One was Bourret, apothe- 


cary in the ſtreet of Mont - Blanc: the other was Prolo. 
mee. When my ſoldier was withdrawn, I ſeemed to 


be more at liberty ; but my death was from that mo- 
ment determined upon. From that moment, thoſe 
members of the General Council of the Community 
who poſſeſſed the greateſt credit, went about repeat- 
ing every where, that nine and twenty articles of ac- 
cuſation were prepared to bring me before the Criminal 
Court, From that moment, Heron, who is known 
to have been well-informed, affirmed that my affair 
was to be diſpatched along with that of the surrIIxs For 
SUBSISTENCE. After that, it was, in a full meeting of the 
General Council of the department, that Montmoro de- 


nounced me, as a counter-revolutioniſt, more perverſe 


than all the Girondines together; and the members 
of that ſame department inceſſantly urged the Com- 
mittee of General Security, to put me under arreſt, 
and deliver me over to the Criminal Court. It was 
after that moment, that upon a ſuitable occaſion, and 
following a natural analogy ; it was reſolved to re- 


. queſt me to get into the carriage deſtined for the 


. 11th of Thermidor, to three or four ex- miniſters who 
were. 
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vere as guilty as I, and in the ſame manner, with ; 
ſive or ſix ex- generals. | 

After the gth, the ſafety of others ſeemed to be 
ſecure. But Billaud would not allow mine to be ſo; 
and it is not yet forgotten that he did not ſuppoſe the 
revolution of the gth of Thermidor to have impaired 
either his own power or that of Fonquier-Thinville.— 
Some of the new members who had been received 
into the Committee, had an idea of making me to be 
named a Commiſſary of Public Inſtructions. If you 
fpeak of that man, ſaid Billaud, I ſhall ſpeak of him 
to the Convention. The influence of terror no longer 
regulated our laws, but it prevailed in men's minds. 
'Thoſe by whom I had been propoſed, were afraid for 
me, and perhaps for themſelves. | 

Thus did I live for more than the ſpace of a year. 

| I could receive no conſolation for thoſe ills which 
were poured. out upon all quarters of the Republic ; 
and which were of ſuch a nature, that no end of them 
was to be hoped from aught but their continual in- 
creaſe, which was faſt conducting all to deſpair. 

As to my perſonal dangers and misfortunes, I re- 
ceived under them conſolations of another nature. It 
was a ſatisfaction to me to learn, that thoſe men 
who had blindly imputed their misfortunes to me, 
had however abjured that injuſtice, fince they had 
ſeen me prefer to the triumph of their enemies, all 
the perſecutions, and all thoſe daily perils of the ſcaf- 
fold, to which I was expoſed. —I had never had any 
error of this nature to obviate in the apprehenſion of 

either Ducos or Condorcet. When Condorcet was 
5 obliged 
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obliged to look out for a hiding- place, I had made 
him an offer of one with me, even in the houſe which I 
occupied, as miniſter for Internal Affairs; and I could 
not have ſuppoſed it poſſible for either the houſe or 
the miniſter to be ever better employed. This violation 
of a decree, would have been, in my eſtimation, the ſa- 
cred fulfilment of the laws.—Several months after, 
when that philoſopher, the pride of the national repreſen- 
tation, was forced to leave the ſecret receſs in which a 
ſoul worthy of his own, had concealed him from all that 
multitude of ſpies and officers, whoſe eyes and ears 
were every where; I had it propoſed to him to repair 
to a houſe which I poſſeſs at the diſtanee of ten leagues 
from Paris, and at which all would have been pre- 
_ viouſly arranged for his reception.—The diſtance of 
the place, and the difficulty of paſling from one depart- 
ment to another, without a paſſport, rendered this 
plan too dangerous to be adopted ; I made it my en- 
deavour to procure him another place of retreat, nearer 
to that which he had been forced to abandon ; and 
it was while we were concerting meaſures for this, 

that my hapleſs friend fell almoſt into the hands of 
| thoſe who put to death, all that had not, themſelves, 
the courage to anticipate the fatal ſtroke. 

Till the very laſt moments of Ducos's life, I conti- 
nued to correſpond with him by means of the wife of 
General La Marliere, who was in waiting upon her 
huſband in the priſon. Ducos and Fonfrede, when 
they went out to the . to tell me, that they 
ſhould die with warm eſteem and friendſhip for me; 
and recommending their memory to me, if I ſhould 


be 
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be permitted to live. Ah! doubtleſs, their memory 
is fate to be honoured and cheriſhed by all upon earth, 
who poſſeſs any ſentiments of humanity or juſtice.— 
But that ſacred bequeſt will find none ready to exe- 
eute it with more earneſt piety wan! devotion than 
I. 

Thoſe who ds to PTR ſuch pure victims be- 
fore flaughtering them, did not call for my teſtimony 
in the infamous pretence of trial and condemnation 
to which they ſubjected them.—And they themſelves 
were ſo generous, as not to cite a witneſs, whoſe firſt 
-words of evidence would have brought bim into _ 
fame condition with themſelves. | | 

Claviere, who remembered much more my reſpect 
for truth, and for misfortune, than the quarrels 
which had paſſed between us; having written for his 
defence, a memoir from which he believed that he 
might ſtill derive ſome advantage; ſent his brother to 
communicate it to me. And his brother will ſtill te- 
ſtify how it was received by me, and will declare whe- 
ther he found my door and my heart ſhut againſt him 
by that terror which held all others at a diſtance. 
When Lebrun appeared at the bar, his firſt cry was 
upon my name; his laſt hopes were in procuring me 
to be heard in his favour, by his judges.— I baſtened 
thither, ſick as I was, and attended by the foldier to 
whoſe inſpection I had been ſubje&ed.—Scarcely had 
I entered the hall, where all the witneſſes were afſem= 
bled, and through which were conſtantly pafling, a 
number of unfortunate perſons, of whom ſome were 
going to receive ſentence of death, ſome having al- 

| ready 
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ready received it, were departing to the ſcaffold ; 
when I was ſurrounded by a crowd of other witneſſes 
who knew me better than I knew them: they almoſt all 
preſſed me to retire, and not to expoſe myſelf to cer- 
| tain deſtruQtion, while I could net be able to ſave Le- 
brun.—l felt the force of what they urged : and for a 
moment, I muſt confeſs that nature, which ſprings 
back from danger, wherever ſhe is not ſupported by 
courage and virtue, —for a moment, nature delibe- 
rated within me, whether I ſhould' remain to give'my 
evidence before the tygers, or ſhould rather flee a 
cavern reeking with the blood of ſo many victims. 
I determined, however, to remain,—1I remained in 
the morning, till the Court roſe : in the evening, I 
again remained, till the jury, without hearing a ſingle 


witneſs for Lebrun, had declared themſelves to be in 


conſcience ſatisfied of his guilt. 

I was ſure, that, by ſtaying, I ſhould harm myſelf, 
and do no good to Lebrun. But when men can do 
nothing to ſave one another, the duty of ſoothing a ſuſ- 


ferer, but with a ſingle effuſion of tender conſolation, 


becomes as ſacred, as that of mutually defending one 
- another's lives. It was this principle which made me 
remain fixed, as it were, within the cavern of Poly- 
phemus, although I might not but expect, in ſo do- 
ing, that it would ſoon be my turn to be devoured. 


To make me retain an attachment to life, amid fo 
many horrors, it was neceſſary, that I ſhould reflect 


that my ſafety might be of uſe to a nation, which was 
then treated by ſome of its repreſentatives, worſe than 


= ever it om been treated by its deſpots.—That idea 


— - ſtill 
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ſtill met me in the deſign I had conceived, of leaving 
on my tomb, the hiſtory of what 1 had ſeen in the 
courſe of the revolution. That it might not be ſtifled 
by thoſe ſcenes of bloodſhed which were conſtantly 
paſſing before my eyes; I found it neceſſary to make 
an effort to ſave from the executioners, yet ſome of 
thoſe victims which were daily falling by their hands ; 

and I cannot reproach myſelf as having ſuffered a ſingle 
occaſion to eſcape me without raiſing the cry of huma- 
nity amid the ſavages about me. 

Once at leaſt, I owed to accident, and to a meeting 
the moſt fortuitious, the happineſs of ſaving the life of 
an Engliſhman who was going to be put to death, as a 
ſpy of Pitt's ; but who had been obliged to flee from 
England, in conſequenee of having profeffed ſome of 
thoſe principles of univerſal generoſity which are held 
every where as crimes, unleſs they be lighted and ri- 
diculed as idle dreams. Alas! that excellent man, 
whoſe name I am obliged to conceal, knows not; that 
to me he owes his life, nor does he know, that a let- 
ter which he wrote to me from Baſle, afforded occaſion 
for ſome impoſtors to accuſe me of holding a corre- 
ſpondence with the enemies of the Republic. When 
all the paſſions are let looſe, it is then that all events be- 
come in ſome manner fortuitous; and fortune and 
chance ſeem td become, in reſpect to both good 
and evil, blind divinities directing the deſtinies of 

mankind. | 9 
Bauch has been my. conduct. I have here given a full 


- detail of it. Self. evident traths need. not cther de- 


monſtration. ; 
2 | | As 


CW * 


batred therule for judging of Werdet che faults which 
I may have committed; the more completely I vindi- 
cate myſelf, ſo much the more muſt ſuch men de 
offended againſt me. But it is not for them I write. 
1 While ſome have endeavoured to terrify me by their 
anger, others have aſſumed an air of encouraging me, 
and have threatened me with their clemency. 
Wbat ſort of a language was that for republicans, 
which all ſides have uſed! _ 
Have we then changed our böte, in cider to 
eſtabliſh favour or revenge in the room of juſtice? 
Who knows not, that if there be men againſt whom re- 
venge, would be injuſtice; there are alſo men to whom 
favour cannot he ſhewn ? Who knows not, that a re- 
public is undone, when it accepts the ſervices of ta- 
lents by which it has been betrayed, when it pardons 
that which corrupts, for the ſake of that which is uſe- 
ful to—it? That a deſpot, whoſe power has been con- 
| firmed, while his ſubjects have been amuſed, ſhould 
ſuffer a player on the flute or harp, to ſurviye his 
crimes,—this I can account for; in ſuch a condition 
of civil life, all is formed for amuſements or for 
crimes z — even the acts of juſtice are but crimes 
and amuſements. But, I either poſſeſs no ſort of talent 
that can be of uſe to a republic; or elſe it is the ta- 
lent of ſometimes unravelling the clue of human opi- 
nions, and of detecting where lies error, and diſ- 
cerning what is the truth, — the talent of ſometinſes 
painting virtue in her native charms, ſo as to enable 
her to efface the illuſions of paſſion. If then, he who 
5 R poſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes talents of this ſpecies, and ſcestruth more clearly 
than others, ſhall, nevertheleſs, ſtifle this truth-under an 
accumulation of artful falſchoods ; if, while he pre- 
ſents virtue to the love, and even to the adoration of 
mankind, he yet could become the accomplice of a 
few ruffians ; if, while miniſter of the Republic, he 
could make himſelf the miniſter of a knot of conſpira- 
tors; why talk to bim of indulgence and grace? He 
has erred, without being deceived: He has violated 
every duty, with the full knowledge of its ſacred obli- 
gation He can offer no excuſe, and deſerves to meet 
no mercy. Let the wretch periſh. It will be cle- 
me, to bid death ſnatch him from infam p: 

How could it be ſuppoled, that if he were ſaved 
ſolely on account of his talents, thoſe talents could be 
preſerved in their vigour, and could ſtill be made uſes 
ful? What aſcendency could truth maintain, from the 
lips, or from the pen, of a man who ſhould have ob- 
tained a pardon for the crime of betraying his coun- 
try? What could he prove by his homage to virtue, 
except that we may honour virtue in our expreſſions, 
yet betray her by our actions? Who knows not, how | 
much the ſincerity of Seneca, that eloquent painter of -- 
virtue, has been brought into ſuſpicion, by the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling | his ſentiments to his manners, 
his principles to his habits of life,—and how much 
this has contributed to cloud with doubt the very 
exiſtence of vittue herſelf? By degrading a philoſo- 
pher, the infamous Suilius, and his infamous echoes, 
have greatly degraded philoſophy itſelf : and this, in- 
deed, was 9 their * aim, and deareſt hope. 
Truſt 
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Truſt me, it were vain © to ſpare the life of a guilty 
philoſopher,' for the ſake of his talents ; his talents 


would periſh while he received the degrading favour; 


his talents would be extinguiſhed under the ſhame 


with which he would receive your clemency ; his life, 


his perſon, on which you ſet no value, would be the 
only thing left you, of what he was. 
As to myſelf, let either your errors, which cannot 
for ever remain with you, do me a very complete, a 
very formal injuſtice; or let your juſtice crown me 
with honour! With me you have but the choice of 


two parts to take. If you perſiſt to inſult me with 


your indulgence, I, to exalt my ſoul, which you ſtrive 


to abaſe, ſhall treat your indulgence as your inju- 


ſtice : ready to fink under the mortification of your 
pardon ; I ſhall however recover my vigour, and re- 


ſpire at eaſe, and with pride, under that oppreſſion 


of which you ſhall make yourſelves guilty. Then, 


if J have in truth any talents, I thall be ſure to find 


and to exert all their energy. 

This mode of forgiving me, therefore, would be 
but a way of ae me; and would 2 25 
unſucceſsful. | 

One of thoſe who had ſolemnly vowed to y x tha 
even their moſt juſt reſentments, happened to drop 
an expreſſion, in which, at leaſt, his paſſion appeared 
without diſguiſe. —He circulated one of thoſe libels, 
in which I have been ſo unworthily, ſo baſely, de- 
famed. All this is falſe, ſaid ſome one to him: 
What of that, anſwered he, provided it ruin him? This 
was a frank confeſſion : and it is clear, that if he can 
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ruin me, that repreſentative of the people little cares, 
whether it be by truth or falſehood.—I, for my part, 
do not ſwear to forego a vengeance which muſt be 
perfectly lawful: But I ſhall conceal his name; and this 
I think ſufficiently generous. - 

I ſhould only wiſh, that he would take the pains to 
inform me by what means he would chuſe to ruin me, 
and when he would think his purpoſe fully accom- 
pliſhed:;—In order to the gratification of his paſſion, 
it would be requiſite that he and I ſhould form the 
ſame judgement of what his kind cares might bring 
upon me.—For if in a ſituation in which he ſhould 
think me undone; I, on the other hand, ſhould be- 
lieve myſelf to be ſaved ; then would he be mightily 
miſtaken, and his hatred would then de — 4 

appointed. 
Does he hope to ruin me by e me loſe the 
. which I at preſent occupy? Then 1 give him 
joy ; I am no longer a commiſlary for public inſtruc- 
tion : I, in theſe very words, reſign to the Commit- 
tee for Public Inſtruction, and to the Convention, the 
title and the functions with which they intruſted me. I 
am no longer any thing. Does he now think me 
ruined? He muſt think ſo: I am ſuppoſed to have a 
great attachment to places, and to the emoluments of 
places. The writers of journals, pamphlets, and hand- 
bills, all excellent citizens, as their names, and the. 
titles of their writings prove, have aſſerted in print, 
that I engroſs three or four places together ; and of e- 
molument, they have aſſigned me much more than even 
of places. The doubt was only, whether my income 
n were 
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were annually fifty thouſand livres, or an hundred 
thouſand. Thus, the golden table of Seneca is well fur- 


niſhed out for me; and it only remains for me, as it 


ſhould ſeem, to write on it, a treatiſe, and an eulogy 


upon poverty. | ne) 
I confeſs, I was content with my wealth; I aſked 


neither gods nor men for additional fortune. But 


it is proper that the world know the exact amount of 
thoſe emoluments which can hardly be counted. —As 


commiſſary of public inſtruction, I muſt have had the 


known ſalary of the other commiſſaries, which is twelve 
thouſand livres a-year. If any man on earth, caſhier, 
banker, treaſurer, or other perſon, can affirm, that, 
on any pretext whatſoever, he has paid me a farthing 
more ; let him ſtand forth, and ſpeak as preſident of 
this diſcuſſion. My numerous emoluments are there- 
fore all reduced to one ſalary. And if it be ſtill main- 
tained that I have had a number ; we muſt then come 
to diſcuſs the queſtion which has been ſometimes be- 
fore diſcuſſed by metaphyſical geometers, whether 
- ONE be, or be not, a number, I am not much of a 
metaphyſician; of a geometer, much leſs. I leave 


the queſtion to be handled by the learned authors of 


the pamphlets. The truth cannot poſſibly elude the 
graſp of men who ſearch for it with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
and ſuch diſcernment. 

In the Republic, the mode ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, 


of giving an account of our fortunes, paſt, preſent, 


and to come. I do not diſlike this mode, if it conti- 
nue in faſhion. For, if a rogue be dextrous enough 
to conceal what he has taken ; other rogues have Taf- 
| Ry ficient 
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ficient penetration to detect what he conceals. Rogues 
are excellent checks upon one another. As to honeſt 
men, they will fet examples which will ſometimes per- 
haps be followed. Much is therefore to be en by 
this mode; and I accede to it. 

I am the ſon of Biſcayan phyſician, who practiſed 
medicine in both Spain and France. My Father, who | 
was eſteemed in both kingdoms a very ſkilful phyſician, 
was, however, not ſo ſkilful as to raiſe the ſmalleſt for- 
tune in either the one or the other.—He died without 
having diminiſhed, and, I believe, without having 
augmented his flender patrimony. He was too honeſt 
a man to contract debts, and too generous, too difin- | 
tereſted, to leave wealth behind him. 
I enjoyed, at Bourdeaux, the title of Avocat; and 
I was more than five and twenty years of age, before 
J was laid under any neceſſity of reflecting that, I had 
of my own no means for the ſubſiſten ce of my life, 
and muſt therefore labour to acquire a livelihood. — 
lived with a brother who ſpared me ſuch cares. With 
a Virgil ever in one pocket, and a Locke or Montef- 
quieu in the other, I was accuſtomed to roam about 
amidſt rural ſcenery, gay with riches and beauty.—I 
forgot chat I was upon earth, becauſe Senon, Florac, 
and Uſtarits, were ſcenes like Elyſium.—I reflected 
not that I was among men, becauſe my conſtant con- 
verſation was with thoſe geniuſes who have been 
called children of the gods. But it became neceſſary, 
that I ſhould take my part for life. The world will 
judge, whether I choſe the road that leads to fortune. 

| | 1 
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I came to Paris, to write articles for the Mercure, and 
diſcourſes for the Academy. 12 | 15 

Finding every where friends and Auen my Fon 
ſtar condemned me ſtill to _ that I was born poor 3 3 
and poor I {till remained. 

All was of neceſſity to hangs ich the French re- 
volution, which muſt change the whole world. —In 
the year 1789, I began to conceive, that ſome ideas, 
which till then had not otherwiſe engaged my mind, 
than as ideal good, might be realized upon earth: I 
hoped that delightful reveries might become uſeful 
thoughts; and that, after making me happy, they 
might enter into combination with thoſe other views 
which were to conſtitute the happineſs of the human 
race. But T knew, and did not forget, amid theſe 
flattering hopes, how difficult it is to diſcover impor- 
tant general truths; how difficult to demonſtrate them 
to others, after you have yourſelf diſcovered them; 
how exceedingly difficult, to repreſent known and 
demonſtrable truths, with ſuch clearneſs and preciſion, 
as may relieve men from the neceſlity of long atten- 
tion; and with ſuch intereſting graces as may compen- 
ſate for the tranſient attention they are required to 
give.—I was fully aware, how much the taſk I had un- 
dertaken, how much,—to ſpeak out my ſentiments,— 
how much the commiſſion I had received from nature, 
was ſubjected to difficulties, which muſt render it un- 
ſpeakably arduous to be fulfilled; what entire lei- 
ſure. and independence it required. To procure for 
myſelf thoſe conveniencies of fortune which could 
alone beſtow the requiſite leiſure and independence, 
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I condemned myſelf for nearly three years to à ſpe- 
cies of labour which counteracted alike, and inthe 
higheſt degree, all my evil habits and all my good 
qualities. I undertook the compilation of the article 
of the NaTIoNaL ASSEMBLY in the Paris Journal. 
The compenſation for that labour, moſt of whieh 1 
received not till it was at an end, is the chief, nay 
THE ONLY, fortune I have yet e. It amounted | 
nearly to 32,000 livres. 

With this money T bought a houſe ons enki; at 
ten leagues diſtance from Paris, at Auvernau, a place 
that attracted my choice, becauſe I found there many 
rocks, and but few men. 

Experience is well known, or is at leaſt ſaid, to en- 
lighten mankind. Experience ſoon taught me, that 
it is only in the Georgics of Virgil, 'or in the Seaſons of 
Thomſon, that a garden will nouriſh its poſſeſſor. If 
the Paris Journal had afforded me a few thouſands of 
livres more; there were ſome fields eontiguous to 
my garden, which were both good and not too dear, 
and might have been ſufficient to attach me as a farm- 
er to the ſpot. In converſation, I ſometimes hinted my 
regret, that I ſhould be ſo unable to purchaſe them. 
The gale of friendſhip conveyed my wiſhes to the ear of 
a man of letters, and his brother, to whom I was en- 
tirely unknown, (Legrand, author of the Fabliaux, 
and of an excellent work, entitled Voyage en Au- 
vergne) : and they together agreed to make up, and 
to lend me the ſum of ſix and twenty thouſand livres, 
with which I N the lands I was ſo manned to _ 
* : 

Such 
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Such is the balance of my pecuniary accounts: 
Such has been the train of my *. active and paſ- 


ſive. 


If I be found to poſſeſs aught beſides, let me be de- 


prived of it; and let there be nought left me but the 
infamy and the puniſhments due to thoſe who em- 
bezzle the treaſure of the Republic. 

As to my future employments, I have among my 
papers A HisToxy of ANTIQUITY, which is conſider- 
ably advanced, with ſome other works, for which I 
have already treated with certain publiſhers.—l know 
not yet what copy-money they may bring me. Bur 
all my tranſactions reſpecting my works, ſhall be pu- 
blic.— Having heen once Miniſter, I joyfully conſent 


to make myſelf accountable for my whole * to the 


Republic. 

It has been ſaid, that all ages have their play- 
things: and ſo alſo have all charaQers'—A man ſome- 
what dazzled with the glare of riches, may be apt to 
think himſelf undone, when he loſes thoſe poſts which 
enabled him to give places to his friends, to attach erea- 
tures to his own intereſts and to thoſe of his family, to 
fix his ambition upon foundations more ſolid and more 
extenſive, —But to make me feel this loſs, it would 
have been firſt requiſite that I ſhould have known 
this enjoyment. ' When Minifter of Juſtice, I named 
ſucceſſors, only to thoſe places which I found vacant ; 
and thoſe, as far as I can recollect, were but two. 
In the department of the Miniſter for Internal Affairs, 
all the places had been previoully filled up by the 

friends of Roland : I not only retained them all, but 
even 
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even defended them againſt the triumphant and pro- 
{cribing party which enjoined me to look out for other 
aſſiſtants. I knew how little this firmneſs would avail 
me; and that it would be noticed by thoſe only whom 
it muſt offend. But provided my own conſcience 
might bear teſtimony to the good I did; I was in- 
different as to the oſtentatious publication of the par- 
ticulars of my conduct, on the walls and rubric-poſts 
of all Paris. — The Commiſſion for Public Inſtruction, 
in the condition in which 1 found it, wanted many re- 
forms, which were indiſpenſibly neceſſary.— Except 
one man, with whom I had ties of connection, d'Eſ- 
renaudes, a man of an excellent heart and underſtand- 
ing; the choice of all the reſt has been indeed adopt- 
ed by me, but made by reputation, and by the deſti- 
nation of public opinion. And when even the. trivial 
merit of adoption from public opinion was denied to 
Guinguenè and me; we held our peace, ſatisfied that 
the benefits of our adminiſtration could not be taken 
away. | | 
As to my family : I have been often blamed for 
doing nothing for them, never for doing too much : 
One of my nephews was for ten months detained in 
rigorous confinement : nor could I ſave him from ten 
minutes of it.—Denounced by a bad finger ; he ſuffered 
a year's impriſonment for trilling through a French 
throat, the ſweeteſt ſongs and moſt paſſionate accents. 
of Italian melody; and for being in muſic an tra- 
revolutionary. Thad two nephews in the armies of 
the Republic, while I was Miniſter ; one upon the 
| Pyrennees, 
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Pytennees, the other on the Rhine. The latter has: 


ſerved in every campaign of the war. While opening 
the hoſtile ranks with the bayonet, he and his compa- 


nions have often ſung republican and martial ſtrains, 
of which he was the author: yet this young, and not 


- crooked, Tyrtæus has remained always a common ſol- | 


dier. Since I entered upon the offices of the admini- 
ſtration, 1 have had another of my nephews conſtantly 
with me, or near me. —Fonfrede was his relation; 
Ducos his boſom- friend; all the deputies from the Gi- 


ronde were his friends. — All his friends, except my- 
ſelf, took an intereſt in his advancement. He was in 


fact advanced in the office of the Miniſter for Foreign 
Affairs, to a place affording nearly a thouſand crowns 
of income; but the only place he had from me, 


was that of Secretary to the Section, a very inferior 


place in the commiſſion, at the head of which I was, 


and of which all the places were at my diſpoſal, —My . 


hopes for him, are, that he will never hold a place in 
the Republic, but will one day take his ſtation among 
thoſe men, whoſe talents, writings, and virtues, ſerve 
the intereſls, and exalt the honours of humanity. 
Could my enemies think to ruin me, by making me 
loſe places which they perhaps ſuppoſed me to regard 


as the ladders to that ambition for glory, which is the 
laſt paſſion of great minds? There have no doubt been 
unhappy times, when a Miniſter, who could do much 


with a deſpot, who could do all, might lawfully con- 
ceive the ambitious plan of immortalizing his name 
in a great empire, of embracing in his thoughts all 
the wants, and in bis wiſhes all the wiſhes of a 


people, 
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people, of ſupplying them, and of rendering them tot 
ever reſpectable, by laws which even the caprices of 
deſpotiſm ſhould fear to reſcind. —That alliance of the 
genius of one man to the power of one man, has been 


long the ſole hope of nations. It was that which in- 
veſted with a glory, which revolutions ſhall never 


impair, the names of a Sully, and a Turgot. And 
ſhould their illuſtrious ſhades riſe indignant at the 
compariſon ; and ſhould thoſe great actors in the re- 
volution, whom I love and reverence, raiſe their 
voices againſt it; yet among thoſe names of mini- _ 


ſters, whom genius and virtue have crowned with a- 


maranths of immortality, will I dare to enroll the 


name of a NECK ar | 


That glory was ſufficiently ſplendid to gratify the 
moſt towering ambition, which diſplayed at once the 
luſtre of genius, and the pomp of power ; which, 


while it impreſſed the diſcerning minds of ſages with 


reverence, taught the gladdened multitude to adore. 


Yet it held but the ſecond place in the eſtimation of 


thoſe who aſpired to glory of different kinds; and who 


were themſelves its diſpenſers to the reſt of mankind. 


—The philoſopher who has enlarged the bourne of 


human intelligence; the poet who has exhibited the 
maſter-works of human imagination; were deſtined 


to the higheſt ſeats in the temple of fame. he great 
ones of the earth knew that the Man or LETTERS 
looked down upon them, while he cheriſhed theſe 
ſentiments in his breaſt : And neither their frowns nor 
their favours could extort any humbled oonfeſſion 


Jrom him. The name of Surrz effaces the names of 
all 
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all che miniſters who have ever ruled the affairs of 
the Britiſh empire. The glory of all the miniſters 
of France, is eclipſed by that of MowTzscuteu, 

What man aſpiring to the praiſe of genius, could 
now be ambitious of even the foremoſt place in the 
adminiſtration; ſince even that is happily ſo'unimport- 
ant in the inſtitutions of the Republic, and in the 
| preſence of the national repreſentation? As the hand 
of the artiſan, who frames and regulates the ſprings of 
a machine invented by Huygens or Galilzo; ſo la- 
bours the hand of the Miniſter of the Republic: There 
is nothing left for his genius to conceive: The duty 
which he has ſworn to perform, is, to execute a law 
which he might think bad, with as ſtrict obedience as 
if he thought it good. While all other citizens are at 
liberty freely to declare their opinions, he alone is al- 
moſt always obliged to conceal his.—It ſhould ſeem as 
if, when exalted to that honourable poſt, he were di- 
veſted of the common rights of a man and a citizen; 
as if the ſpring of thought were ſtopped within him, 
in order that he may move only at the impulſe of the 
thoughts of others. We may bleſs thoſe victims of 
which our country has need; but let them be choſen 
with diſcretion, fo as not to make them too unhappy, 
and not to deprive the Republic of a great force of 
talents. Now, the foremoſt places in the Republic 
demand only men of integrity and induſtry ; whoſe 
minds are not too much pre-occupied with ideas; who 
have neither knowledge nor feelings of mind, for that 
glory which future times are to diſpenſe; and who may 
therefore be capable of being ſoothed and conſoled 

| by 
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by thoſe acts of ſubmiſſion which are now affectedly 
diſplayed before official place, when there is nothing 
more to be gained by inſulting its poſſeſſor. 

Such are the eſtimable men who muſt henceforth 
be called to occupy miniſterial employments. It is 


plain that I, when ſo employed, had too many ſacri- 
Aces to make to the duties of my ſituation. The Re- 


public has long been the grand object of all my medi - 


tations, and of all my hopes. But it has no place to 


offer me, that is not beneath my ambition. | 
Let them ſmile at this proud eſtimation of my own 
powers, which the injuſtice of men compels me thus 
to declare Let them cover me with that ridicule with 
which the vanity of all the reſt may well overwhelm the 
pride of one — None can hold cheaper than I, thoſe 

poor product ions which have been rather extorted 
from my neceſſities, than effuſed from my genius. — 
The title-deeds of my pride, if it muſt be fo called, 
exiſt, as yet, nowhere: had I periſhed, they had all 
periſhed with me.—But whether this ſentiment of my 
heart be well or ill founded; its very exiſtence is 
enough to excite in my mind, alſo another ſentiment. 
Far from loſing any thing by the loſs of my places; 
had I retained them ſtill, then indeed Thould I have 


been undone. 


Perhaps the deſign may Th been 8 of ab- 
ſolutely ruining me, but ruining me after a different 
manner. So great are my miſdeeds, as it ſhould. 
ſeem, that they muſt find among men, if not injuſtice, 
at leaſt inexorable juſtice! And then the puniſhment of 
death has not been yet aboliſhed! Beſides, the tranſporta- . 

tion 
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tioꝝ which has been, in certain caſes, ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead, is a mode of puniſhment, convenient, ready, and 
ſuſceptible of being perfectly reconciled with all dif- 
ferent intereſts !—lt is highly probable that the idea 
may have been conceived, of ruining me by—ſending 
me on board a tranſport, or bringing me to the block. 
More than one warning, as well open as ſecret, has 
been given me of this, by perſons who would perhaps 
have been not ill pleaſed, that I ſhould have franſ- 
ported myſelf, But, on the whole, I am curious; 
and, whatever may be ſaid of my mildneſs, in mat- 
ters which are worthy of a ſtruggle, ſufficiently obſti- 
nate in my reſolutions.—l wiſh to ſee, while eyes ſhall 
be left me for ſight, how all this will end, in regard 
both to myſelf and others. | 
If condemned, I ſhall not, as in Gals 8 
was permitted, demand the choice of the mode of my 
puniſhment. If tranſported, it matters not to my 
enemies, whether I be ſent to Siberia or Madagaſcar. 
And for my own part, born under a ſouthern ſky, 1 
have contracted a ſort of neceſſity for the warmth of the 
meridian ſun ! I delight to contemplate nature, when 
pervaded and reſplendent with his brightneſs If my 
enemies have yet any ſenſe of pity for ſo feeble a being, 
whom they have full power to diſpoſe of at their plea- 
ſure; I conjure them to ſend me to the burning ſhores 
of Madagaſcar, where before I walk more than a few 
ſteps, I may find the ſpreading ſhade of a banana-tree, 
under which to ſhelter my head. —lIf, like Diogenes, 
I can obtain but a caſk, and if the needed radiance of 
the ſun be not intercepted from me; I may yet be hap- 
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py; I may yet bleſs the n of the mls 
of the Republic. 

Will they be even leſs We chan e 
ſuppoſed them? And muſt that dreadful puniſhment 
to which ſo many Frenchmen were conſigned by 
Robeſpierre and Billaud, which ſo many have endu- 
red even with gay magnanimity,—mult it cloſe the 
ſcene of my exiſtence?—1 think that I have approved 
myſelf ſo much the apoſtle of truth, that I have now 
no urgent occaſion. to offer myſelf as its martyr.— 
What was faid by an ancient philoſopher, is perhaps 
true. It is perhaps a matter of indifference whether 
one live or die. But this exalted indifference is not 
a ſentiment natural to my heart I have never ſtriven 
to acquire it: I ſhould have been afraid, in fo doing, 
of extinguiſhing in my breaſt that rapture which the 
aſpe& of nature, and the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, 
have kindled up and kept alive in it; that divine ſen- 
timent ſo benignantly inſpired into the hearts of all 
animated nature; which ſo many ungratefully flight, 
but which I have ever devoutly cheriſhed, -I who have 
ever been paſſionately diſpoſed to join the hymning 
chorus of all that breathes, and feels, and moves, and 
fings under heaven! 

And yet, it is not poſſible for one to o have for a whole 
year ſeen death deſcending upon ſo many guiltleſs 
heads, and ſeen it during all that time ſuſpended by 
a thread over his own; without ſeriouſly reflecting on 
the manner in which he might be dragged to the foot 
of the ſcaffold, on the manner in which he might make 
his ppenrance there, on the ſentiments which might 

be” fill 


n 


fill his heart during that laſt act of life. If repeated 
experience have not acquainted my enemies with theſe 


ſame things in regard tothemſelves; ſhould they earneſt- 
ly put the queſtion to me, I can tell them, ho to pro- 
cure from ſome Section an impreſſive and commanding 


voice of complaint, that I have not yet been brought 


to trial; þow, upon the renovation of the committees, 
ſuch loud and ardent hatred againſt me might be aſ- 
ſumed as a good ground for proceeding againſt me 
how, in a report, it might be contrived to put my 
name, not at the head, but at the end of a liſt of 
other men, perhaps actually criminal ;—how, in an 
elegant, even pathetic proſopopceia, might be intro- 
duced the indignant ſhades of thoſe victims who have 
been unjuſtly murdered—for the purpoſe of demand- 
ing the life of another victim, no leſs innocent than 
they I ſhould think myſelf perfectly able to ſketch 
the itinerary of my route to the ſcaffold. 


But I poſſeſs greater certainty in reſpect to the dil. 
poſitions which ſuch an event would find, or would 


call up in my ſoul. More than once have my 


lips kiſſed the cup. To me it has loſt all its bitter- 


neſs. Adored, generous ſhades ! you whom the 
powers of the earth have put to death under the ca- 
lumnies of unjuſt accuſation, under the rods of the 


lictor, under the axe of the executioner, becauſe you 
called their paſſions to hear the oracles of reaſon and 


of wiſdom !—expoſing myſelf to the riſk of perithing 


by that death which you ſuffered; while I dared, amid 


a concourſe of extraordinary circumſtances, to imi- 
tate, in ſome inſtances, your example ; my ſoul bas 
| 1 not 
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not failed to exalc itſelf towards the lofty elevation 


of yours. Amidſt thoſe blood- ſtained ſcenes through 
which I have paſſed, the ſacred ſprings | have been 
revealed 10 me, from which you drew that magnani- 
mity which taught you to weep for your executioners, 
and to ſmile on the hemlock and the hatchet. Ibave 
felt the benefit of the mighty teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, which all mankind, however erring, and arm- 


ed againſt truth and virtue, cannot quaſh or refute. 


I have almoſt experienced that transformation, which 
amid every torture of puniſhment, renders the pure 
ſoul impaſſible to pain and ſorrow, rendering it in- 
capable of any ſentiments, ſave of the magnitude of 
that event which takes place upon it, in order to make 
virtue more auguſt, and more intereſting to the eyes of 
men upon earth; ſentiments which preſent to it the 
proſpective viſion of the venerating love, the ſympa- 
thetic tears, the tranſported admiration, with which 


men, when delivered from thoſe errors which ren- 


dered them ſavage, muſt one day reſpect it Oear 
venerated ſhades! while mounting the ſcaffold, and 
and I ſtill between you and the earth, I ſhould think 
that I ſaw you receive me in the midſt of you, as the 
victim of your leſſons and your example! I ſhould 
think 1 heard my name joined with yours in, thoſe be- 
nedictions with which grateful mankind will for ever 
honour them: and my laſt figh ſhould be an act ok 
thanks to the incomprehenſible Author of all exiſt- | 
ENCE, who has given me an underſtanding to Siſcern 
the truth, and a heart paſſionately to embrace it! 
 Suppoſing | that it he to the executioners they have 
thought 


9 | 
thought of intruſting the care to deſtroy me; T have 
then reaſon to believe, that they might put me to 
death, but could not make me feel its pangs; and 
that, by my puniſhment, at which I ſhould aſſiſt with- 
out more feeling of pain than if a mere ſpectator; they 
could only make me aſſiſt at my own' inauguration; 
among thoſe revered genii, whoſe images I have ſome- 
times ſketched with the pencil of hiſtory, and whom 
their attachment to truth has contdutted to en 
and to immortality-! 10 | 
When the ſoul is pods wits theſs high hopes, 
amid the contemplation of an illuſtrious death, it is 
painful to deſcend again from this elevation to the 
hope of life, and to find in that hope any charms.” I 
muſt; however, ſay, that it is my firm perſuaſion; that 
no aſſaſſin, however auguſt the title with which he may 
be inveſted, except ſuch as may way-lay me at the 
turning of a ſtreet, or the corner of a wood,—will 

dare. to-lift his hand againſt my life. Not in my own 
cares will it find its beſt defence; but in the love of 
enemies, for their own lives, and in the care 2 

e of them! | 
The arrow which, they mould aim at my life, 55 
1 pierce their own boſom with a mortal wound: They 
would not themſelves long ſurvive the day on which 
they ſhould ſee my blood ſhed. 
lt is beautiful to proclaim thoſe principles which can 
alone place men in ſecurity, mankind at peace. But 
if we would be protected by them, we mult not only 
proclaim, but reverence them. Nor 1s it enough to 
— them in favour of one's ſelf, and one's own 
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friends: we muſt reſpe&, them, even againſt our- 
ſelves, and in favour of our enemies. The true prin- 
ciples of clemency in ſuch a condition as ours are the ar- 
ticles of a peace dictated by reaſon, to thoſe paſſions and 
errors which it cannot yet deſtroy. To be beneficent 
and juſt towards thoſe we love, and thoſe by whom 
we are beloved, is not a virtue; even tygers and 
wolves are capable of this. True virtue, the only ſo- 
cial virtue, is that enlightened force, which. does not 
ruſh headlong on either the ſide of love, or the ſide 
of hatred; but {til marehing ſteadily forward, with 
the balances of reaſon and juſtice in its hands, ſtays 
the paſſions by its foreſight, withſtands perſonal affec- 
tions by means of the diſcernment and the feeling of 
general order, and never advances without fixing 
bridges or banners, wherever it diſcovers preeipices. 
The time when good men might have been decei- 
ved in regard to me, is now paſt. The paſſions, of 
whatever character they may have been, whatever ob- | 
je& of public good they may have had in view, have, 
for the ſpace of a year, inflicted upon France un- 
ſpeakable ills, from which they themſelves have at laſt 
recoiled with terror. No one can henceforth expect 
real good from aught but wiſdom, moderation, and 
virtue. Truth begins to dart in its rays upon us on 
every ſide. There are men capable of diſtinguiſhing it 
through thoſe ſanguine clouds amid which it is concealed, 
of exhibiting it with that preciſion and ſplendour, 
which eſtabliſh it upon a firm baſis of evidence, and exalt 
it to the glory of trinmph. There is on earth no power 
capable of deſtroying, or of clouding, thoſe truths which 
94 3 1 
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I have committed to the pages I now publiſn. Since 
they are written, they cannot periſh. They are cloſely 
bound together; and they are connected with all that 
has paſſed. The ſeal which I have impreſſed, will be 
leſs eafily effaced than that of all the Republics, and 
of all the Chanceries in the world. My perſon is {till 
in the hands of my enemies; my memory is ſo no 
longer. Men wha; could nat pardon me for believing, 
that they were equally friends to the Republic, have ſince 
embraced hand in hand to fave it; and what was call - 
ed my weakneſs, has become the wiſdom of all. I am 
juſtified, ſince they have mutually pardoned one an- 
other. There is one tribunal; but it is the only one 
before which we muſt all once more appear, —the tri- 
bunal of poſterity. Party- ſpirit, which is not the ſpirit 
of future times, may endeavour to tranſmit to that 
tribunal, its own erroneous or deceitful depoſitions ; 
but they muſt all periſh by the way : Truth alone can 
deſcend uninjured down the ſtream of time. The ac- 
cuſations of party-ſpirit will then either not be 
heard, or will have no effect upon the judgements 
which poſterity muſt pronounce, and engrave upon 
the tombs in which all parties ſhall then have been long 
buried. And fince my name is connected with events 
which will intereſt, will terrify, will inſtru poſterity ; 
future times will not fail to have ſome eſteem for a man, 
who has paſſed amidſt all parties, yet never embraced any 
party, ſave that of the Republic, and of mankind, which 
was lighted by all; who has never either aſked or 
defired a place, yet never ſhrunk from thoſe public 
functions which were the moſt environed with dan- 
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ger and diſguſt; — offending all thoſe paſſions 
which he ſtrove to enlighten and diſarm, has almoſt 
always forced them to own the purity of his inten- 
tions; whom both: ſides have alike accuſed as weak, 
becauſe he had the vigour to reſiſt equally the extra- 

vagances of both, and becauſe nothing appears Þ 
weak as reaſon;ito'minds which are tranſported by the | 
paſſions; who, from the very fitſt hours of the Revo- 
lution, has been wholly devoted to it, and ever ready 
to ſeal: it with his own blood, not with the blood of 
others,. — and has formed, in regard to it, no wiſh, bur 
that he may ſee pre as it was n by the 
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The following i is the tel which I dromiſei lo give of the 
particular of the execution e the e e ee as | 
. e 1 U 5 eee 


THE decree was 8 at the Offices of the 5 
partment of Juſtice, on the 1/7 if March, af ſeven o'clock 
in the morning. 

That ſame night 1 tranſmitted it to "the Diredtory 
| of the Department, to the Municipality, to the Crimi- 
nal Tribunal. That ſame night the decree was print- 
ed; and on the next day, double copies were ſent to 
the Department, to the Municipality, to the eight 
and forty Sections, to the eight and forty Judges of 
the Peace, to the ſix Tribunals of the Diſtrict, to the 
Foremen of the Juries, to the Tribunal of Appeal in re- 
ſpect to the correctional part of the police, to the Tri- 

bunal of Commerce, to the Public Accuſer to whom 
I wrote, recommending; to him the moſt earneſt acti- 
vity.—On the ãth of March, the Criminal Tribunal 
of the Seine and Oiſe received alſo copies of it,— 
On the zd and 4th of the ſame month, the Public 
Accuſer laid before me, an account of ſome difficulties 
which had ariſen in reſpect to the mode of receiving in- 
formation againſt a journal, and againſt a deputy. I re- 
minded him of the laws, and explained his difficulties. 
—1 did not delay, till I received accounts concerning 
the conduct of the proceſſes, and the progreſs they 
had made: I myſelf made inquiry, and was informed, 

that different directors of f juries had aQted upon facts 
| . regarding 
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regarding the pillages, and that ſeveral of thoſe who 
were accuſed, had been ſent into confinement. On 
the 17th of March, the Public Accuſer communicated 
to me, a letter from the Judge of the Peace for the 
Section du Theatre-Francois; who had received but one 
depoſition that afforded him any light, but required to 
know how he ought next to proceed. I ſent him to 
the laws which preſctibed the conduct he ought to fol- 
low : and I did not fail to ſhew him my aſtoniſhment 
at his ſcruples, difficulties, and tergiverſations. 


The following EXTRACT is copied from the Memoir 
which I addreſſed to the Departments. 


„ From my houſe the Mayor of Paris repaired to the 
© Committee of Public Safety. I immediately fol- 
© Jowed him thither : and thence went, ſoon after, 
ce to wait on the Commiſſion of Twelve, which had ſent 
&© for me. I found there only two of its members, 
% Vigier, and another whoſe name Vigier muſt re- 
* colle&, but I do not recollect. All the members 
* of that Commiſſion might think they had reaſon 
* to complain of me: and Vigier was not he who, 
* out of all the members, was the leaft actuated by 
* the ſpirit which I had condemned. But, amidſt 
* intereſts and events of ſuch magnitude, men who 
* are not wholly ſtrangers to all virtue, can gueſs at 
“ one another's ſecret ſentiments. ' Whatever wrongs 
* they may have mutually to complain of; yet they 
“ unboſom themſelves, and lay open their hearts to 
* one another. Whatever the diſcordancy of ſome 
** of their opinions; yet they join hands, and embrace 
| | | * one 


Cent 


e one another with perfect harmony of intentions. 
„ have not forgotten the converſation which then: 
<< paſſed between us: Nor can they with whom it was 
< held have forgotten it. We cannot have forgotten 
<* with what openneſs of heart we ſpoke ; although: 
„ we had not met four times before in the courſe | 
„ of our lives —They may well remember, how 
* often I ſaid to them, while I communicated all I. 
“ knew, and all I could conjecture, that the decree 
<« for ſuppreſſing the Commiſſion, had been indiſpen- 
<« ſably neceſſary; that the abrogation of that decree 


« had renewed thoſe diſturbances which the decree - 


„ quieted; that the- immediate ſuppreſſion of the 
% Commiſſion might yet quench thoſe torches of diſ- 
% cord which were diſtributed by the agitators, a- 
„ mong the people. I remember, too, how they 
„ both ſhewed themſelves to me, to be exceedingly: 
„ diſpoſed to make any perſonal ſacrifices which 
might be requiſite; how often they repeated to me, 
e that having always acted upon the pureſt motives, 
e it was not the abolition of the Commiſſion that 
e could give them any concern, but its abolition be- 
“fore they could obtain a hearing in regard to their 
conduct in it. Well! faid I, obtain a hearing, 
then, in order to procure your ſpeedy ſuppreſſion. 
Our report, ſaid one of them, will be given in on 
Monday. — On Monday, replied I, it will be per- 
“ haps too late. We are not ſure of being able to 
go on till Monday. That proved to be but too 
« rae? 


